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PERSONALITIES 





TAGORE AND GANDHI 


{This piece was originally written for Gandhiji: His Life and Work, 
a volume of tributes published in honour of Gandhiji's 75th birthday, 1944* 
It was revised for inclusion in Gandhi, Tagore and Nehru, publidied by 
Hind Kitabs, Bombay, 1947, now out of print. The Postsckipt is based on 
two short articles published in 193;. 1 


During his last visit to Santiniketan in December, 1945, 
Mahatma Gandhi made the following remarkable confession: 
“I started with a disposition to detect a conflict between 
Gurudev and myself but ended with the glorious discovery 
that there was none.” The glorious discovery was mutual. 
To Gandhi the poet was also Gurudev, a great teacher of 
mankind, and to Tagore this politician was truly a Mahatma, a 
great soul, a redeemer of mankind. But the common man 
cannot share this discovery. He is dazzled by the one or the 
other. Most admirers of Tagore have been critical of Gandhi 
and most devotees of Gandhi have shown but a poor under¬ 
standing of Tagore. And no wonder. For to the outward 
eye no two personalities could be more unlike than Tagore and 
Gandhi. Their names conjure up two different worlds, as 
different from each other as is the valley of Kashmir from the 
plains of Sind, different in the soil, climate and fruit of their 
genius. They thought, felt and lived in ways that seem to 
challenge each other. Even in physical appearance they seemed 
to belong to different racial stocks. 

And yet beneath their many differences is a basic kinship, an 
affinity of spirit which has made them, each in his own way, 
the voice incarnate of India. As individuals, with their limita¬ 
tions of temperament, their fads and their fancies, they are 
poles apart. But to know them truly, we must see them not as 



mere individuals but as representative Indians, as instruments 
of awakened, renascent India. That is how they knew and 
understood each other, and that is how history will judge them. 
They, more than any of their contemporaries, have redeemed 
India’s past and released the latent creative energy of her spirit. 
Their lives are a drama of India’s spiritual sensibility reacting 
to the challenge of the West. They neither turned their faces 
away from the West, nor were they overwhelmed by its 
glamour or seeming might. In them alone East met West on 
equal terms. They took much from the West, but they gave 
back as much, if not more. 

Unlike Tolstoy and Lenin, who seem to challenge and 
repudiate each other and represent a balance of contrary forces 
in tbe development of Russian civilization, Tagore and Gandhi 
have confirmed and upheld each other and represent \a funda¬ 
mental harmony in Indian civilization. It is this basic harmony, 
the oneness of the spirit of their genius, the parallelism in the 
sadhana of their life, running through a multitude of diffe¬ 
rences, that is so remarkable as to invite a study. Otherwise it 
would seem odd to compare a poet with a politician, an artist 
with a saint. Beauty cannot be compared with Virtue, though 
Beauty has its own virtue and Virtue itself is beautiful. 
Gandhi’s genius lends no comparison to Tagore’s. They be¬ 
longed to different orders. Their personalities, too, necessarily 
differed, as the deep blue of the midday sky differs from the 
pageant of colours at sunrise, as a piece of homespun differs 
from rich brocade. 

“Both Gurudev and Gandhiji,’’ wrote Jawaharlal Nehru a 
few days after Tagore’s death in August, 1941, “took much 
from the West and from other countries, specially Gurudev. 
Neither was narrowly national. Their message was for the 
world. And yet both were hundred per cent India’s children 
and inheritors, representatives and expositors of her age-long 
culture. How intensely Indian both have been, in spite of aU 
their wide knowledge and culture! The surprising thing is 
^jh|t both of these men with so much in common and drawing 
inspiration from the same wells of wisdom and thought and 
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culture should differ from each other so greatly! No two 
f>crsons could probably differ so much as Gandhi and Tagore I ** 
What is, however, significant is not that they differed 
in their temperaments, in their mental equipment, in their 
emotional reactions, but that seeming to differ so vastly, how 
akin they were in their basic character, in the spirit of their 
lifelong sadhana, even in the content of the message they have 
given to their people, howsoever much their language and 
accent may vary. Pilgrims to the same shrine, they came by 
different paths, the one trudging on bare feet, blasting barriers, 
building bridges over chasms, leading and heartening his crip¬ 
pled and despairing fellow-men, the other flying on eagle wings, 
scattering the nectar of his music on earth. That is why they 
greeted each other in mutual recognition and clapped each 
other’s hand in genuine admiration, despite the seeming gulf 
of a thousand differences. 

Birth and Upbringing 

From a middle-class Vaisya family of a minor State in 
Kathiawar to an aristocratic Brahmin family of zamindars in 
Calcutta—at that time the political, commercial and intellectual 
capital of India—is a far cry. Compared with young Gandhi, 
young Tagore had all the advantages of birth and upbringing. 
Bengal was at that time in the full tide of a literary, social and 
religious renaissance. If ever there was truth in the Bengah’s 
boast that what Bengal thinks today the rest of India thinks 
tomorrow, it was then rather than at any other time. Among 
a stalwart band of pioneers were Rabindranath’s grandfather, 
Dwarkanath, known as the Prince because of his generous and 
magnificent ways, his father, Debendranath, known as the 
Maharshi because of his spotless character and spiritual in¬ 
sight, his eldest brother, Dwijendranath, known as the Philo¬ 
sopher, his elder brother, Jyotirindranath, whose career was like 
that of a comet, trailing a dazzling path for a brief moment 
In such an atmosphere and in such a family was Rabindranath 
bom and brought up, handsome and gifted, fed on the very 
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milk and honey of India's best culture. The influence of the 
Maharshi, whose life remains recorded as an authentic chapter 
in the annals of the experiments of Indian sages with Truths 
formed the spiritual background of his son's education. This 
saved the Indian Goethe from the natural paganism of a poet's 
creed and made him in spirit a kinsman of Gandhi's. 

What of young Gandhi? Though he was bom in a respec^ 
table, well-to-do family of upright parents, he was not the 
favourite of fortune that was young Tagore, on whom Nature 
seems to have showered every possible gift and blessing. Shy 
and reserved, of no extraordinary distinction in appearance or 
talent to mark him off from others, he gave no promise in his 
boyhood of the towering, almost superhuman, stature he 
was to attain in his later age. It was as though Natur^, jealous 
of the delicate and precious instrument she was fashioning,, 
wanted to ward off the evil eye and so hid it in a commonplace 
sheath. Not even the instrument itself was aware of the 
Herculean mission that awaited it in the world outside. No* 
consciousness of genius haunted it, no prophet's frenzy ruffled 
the placid surface of an uneventful boyhood, no passionate 
longings forced their way out of the deep caverns of the souL 
He was spared all premature strain of that overwhelming 
consciousness of his destiny which has been the making and 
unmaking of many geniuses and prophets, till his mind had 
ripened and was able to bear the strain lightly, without pride^ 
without aggressiveness. It is true that a deep sense of loyalty 
to parents, of devotion to duty, of truthfulness and unwilling¬ 
ness to think ill of others were evident even in the little 
schoolboy, but in the setting in which he was born and brought 
up these qualities were not perhaps extraordinary; nor did they 
give any hint of the dynamic mind of one of the world's greatest 
revolutionaries. 

And yet, these qualities, though they could not at that time 
have led anyone to forecast his future destiny, are qualities 
which are still the rock-bottom of his character, their content 
and scope widening with the years. Loyalty to parents has 
become loyaltv’' to Mother India, devotion to duty the unflinch- 
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•ng dedication to the service of humanity, truthfulness pursuit 
of Truth, and unwillingness to think ill of others tolerance 
and fair-mindedness towards his political opponents. The little 
hoy who was so deeply moved by a picture of Shravana carrying 
on his shoulders his blind parents on a pilgrimage was to grow 
up and carry on his shoulders the burden of his blinded 
countrymen to the pilgrimage of freedom. 

As children both Tagore and Gandhi were very shy and 
avoided the company of their schoohmates and hurried back 
home as soon as school was over, “afraid,'' as Gandhi says, 
“lest any one should poke fun at me." “As a rule," he tells 
us, “I had a distaste for any reading beyond my school books. 
The daily lessons had to be done because I disliked being taken 
to task by my teacher as much as I disliked deceiving him.'* 
Young Tagore had no such conscience towards his studies, and 
'did not mind feigning an illness to get rid of the conscientious 
tutor who would turn up even on a rainy day. But he had an 
inordinate passion for reading anything he came across outside 
his school texts. Once when he found a copy of Jayadeva's 
<iita Govifuia, written in Bengali script, he went through the 
whole of it, reciting sonorously, though he knew no Sanskrit 
and understood hardly a verse. But the music of the sound 
enchanted him and he copied out the whole book for his use. 
He would sit and recite page after page of Kalidasa's Meghaduta 
without understanding a line. 

The child was wonder-eyed and revelled in the beauty he 
could see even in the most commonplace sights. “Looking back 
on childhood days," he tells us, “the thing that recurs most 
often is the mystery which used to fill both life and world... 
It was as if nature held something in her closed hands and was 
smilingly asking us: 'What d'you think I have?'" Already 
at the age of fourteen the young boy was writing patriotic 
poems and reciting them at the Hindu Mela, which was then 
the nucleus of the Swadeshi movement in Bengal. One of 
them was a biting satire on the pageantry and pomp of the 
Delhi Durbar held by Lord Lytton, while famine was raging 
all around. 
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About the same age young Gandhi too was experiencing; 
the first stirrings of patriotic zeal and was putting through^ 
quietly and in utter secrecy, his first experiment with truth. 
Under the influence of an unworthy friend and in the sincere 
belief that meat eating was essential to the revitalizing of hk 
people to enable them to cope with the British menace, he 
was training himself to relish meat—at what anguish to hiy 
sensitive mind he has himself told us. 

For the early life and adventures of these two strange 
children of Mother India, we have no other authentic record 
save what they have given us in their autobiographies. While 
Gandhi, with scrupulous truthfulness and characteristic humi¬ 
lity, has bared before us the most intimate details of personal 
and private life, Tagore has drawn a discreet certain over 
them. Gandhi's personality is integrated in one single pursuit 
of truth and he keeps the doors of his life open as a laboratory 
for experiments which are of enduring value to all humanity. 
To quote his own words: ‘‘As I have all along believed that 
what is possible for one is possible for all, my experiments have 
not been conducted in the closet, but in the open." Whether 
it is true or not that what is possible for one is possible for all, 
it is certain that Gandhi in his humility refuses to attribute any 
special inborn genius to himself and believes that any one of 
us can become like him, if only we earnestly tried. And so 
to hearten us he talks less of his uncommon virtues and more of 
his common human failings and draws for us the picture of 
the little boy pilfering stumps of cigarettes thrown away by 
his uncle, stealing coppers from the servant's pocket money in 
order to purchase native cigarettes, clipping a bit of gold out 
of his brother's armlet, sitting tongue-tied with shame and 
confusion on the bed of a common prostitute. Only a shame-^ 
less cynic or a man of God would have the courage to lay bare 
such past to the curious gaze of all. Tagore was neither the 
one nor the other (at any rate not in the Gandhian sense), and 
has therefore screened away from public gaze the inner recesses 
of his emotional development. The complexities of that deve^ 
lopment, the pitfalls tripped over on the way, the scars burnt: 
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in the soul of one who was at once so sensitive and so vital 
will ever remain a mystery to us. We saw only **the eagle¬ 
sized lark** soaring the ^ and flooding the earth with its 
wealth of music and of wisdom. Of the struggles of the 
unfledged bird in its nest we have little knowledge. 

Basic Creed 

Both were deeply religious. Each had a different vision^ but 
both were sustained by the same faith in the absolute reality of 
the Spirit that pervades this universe and in the capacity of 
man to realise hLs oneness with it. Both strove^ each in his 
own way, to attain this ideal. *‘What I want to achieve— 
what I have been striving and pining to achieve these thirty 
years/' writes Gandhi in his autobiography, *'is self-realisation, 
to see God face to face, to attain Moksha. I live and move and 
have my being in pursuit of this goal. All that I do by way of 
speaking and writing and all my ventures in the political field 
are directed to this same end." "I have ever loved Thee," sings 
Tagore, "in a hundred forms and climes, in age after age, in 
birth after birth." If nothing else remains, "let only that 
little be left of me whereby I may name Thee my all." Both 
were modest and truthful enough to admit that they had not 
attained the goal. "I have not yet found Him, but I am seeking 
after Him," confesses one. "The song that I came to sing 
remains unsung to this day," cries the other. "Thou wert 
hidden in my inmost heart, but I failed to see Thee." Both 
sought Him through love: one as Truth revealed in the Good, 
the other as Beauty revealed in Harmony. "The stream which 
comes from the infinite and flows towards the finite—that is 
the Truth, the Good," says Tagore; "its echo which returns 
to the infinite is Beauty and Joy." 

Neither sought his God in the privacy of a temple or in 
the solitude of a cave, or in the piety of a ritual. Nor did they 
follow the well-defined, traditional Indian path of psychic 
sadhana, popularly known as Yoga. Both sought Him in this 
world of Humanity, one through active dedicated service of 
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his fellow-creatures, the other through a direct, intuitive 
realisation of his affinity with every aspect of creation. ^‘Your 
idol is shattered in the dust to prove that God*s dust is greater 
than your idol,” says Tagore. 

Gandhi’s mind is more logical, his devotion more single- 
hearted, his passion less varied and more intense, his courage, 
his willingness and capacity to suffer much greater than 
Tagore’s. He is the warrior, the crusader of India’s new 
humanity, as Tagore was its herald and its bard. Tagore knew 
his limitations and could confess with humility: “When I try 
to bow down to Thee, my obeisance cannot reach down to 
the depth where Thy feet rest among the poorest, the lowliest 
and the lost.” He could admonish the priest to seek his 
God not in the dim twilight of the temple but in the open and 
dusty road of human ordeal, where the tiller is tilling the 
ground and the stone-breaker is breaking stones. He saw Him 
there, he saluted Him there, but could not keep Him company 
there. Gandhi sees Him there, has sought Him there and 
keeps Him company there. 

There is something of an ascetic, of an eternally self-denying 
tapasvi about Gandhi. He rejoices in renunciation and bums 
up his senses in the fire of his spirit. Tagore was a poet and 
a lover of life. He loved, tended and cherished the senses as a 
musician cherishes his instruments. 

Deliverance is not for me in renunciation, 

I feel the embrace of freedom in a thousand bonds of delight* 

4 « « ♦ 

No, I will never shut the doors of my senses. 

The delight of sight and hearing and touch will bear Thy 

delight, 

"Enjoy without greed,” was the maxim he had garnered 
from the Upanishads. Yet he was far from being an epicurean. 
His personal life was simple and clean, at times bordering on 
the austere, as those who lived with him know. But he Imew 
that the Hindu spiritual tradition had overstated the case for 
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self^iemal and had made life seem a bleak desert. He wanted 
to correct the balance and teach his people the art of enjoying 
life without vulgarizing it. 

Alas, tny cheerless country, 

Donning the worn-out garment of decrepitude, 

Loaded with the burden of wisdom. 

You imagine you have seen through the fraud of creation! 

But though voluntar>’ self-torture as a spiritual exercise 
was repugnant to his nature, he knew and valued the necessity 
of suffering as a purifying force in life. He could agree with 
Gandhi that “Suffering is the mark of the human tribe. It is 
an eternal law... No country has ever risen without being 
purified through the fire of suffering, which is the one indis¬ 
pensable condition of our being.*' But he would have added 
that capacity for joy is an equally indispensable condition of 
our being. Nor indeed would Gandhi deny the fact. They 
differ only in their emphasis. 

Far as I gaze at the depth of Thy immensity 

I find no trace there of sorrow or death or separation. 

Death assumes its aspect of terror 

and sorrow its pain 

only when, away from Thee, 

I turn my face towards my own dark self. (Tagore) 

Gandhi is the apostle par excellence of non-violence. It is 
the breath of his life, as it is the breath that may one day 
save humanity from its nightmare of hatred and slaughter. 
But few people know that even before Gandhi had worked 
out and applied the possibilities of his faith and creed, Tagore 
had hailed the advent of such an apostle. In his drama 
Prayaschitta (Atonement) published in 1909 and based on his 
novel Bau-Thakuranir Hat published in 1883, and again in 
his drama Mukta Dhara (The Waterfall, 1922) he had created 
in Dhananjai Vairagi almost a prototype of Gandhi. Here is a 
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character who, as his name suggests, has renounced all personal 
possessions and has taken upon himself the leadership of his 
unarmed people in a no-tax campaign against the cruel exac¬ 
tions of the king. Here is a regular satyagraha on a mass 
scale, based on truth, non-violence and fearlessness. 

In 1927 Tagore wrote a poem on the Buddha, which might 
with equal appropriateness be addressed to Gandhi. 

The world today is wild with the delirium of hatred, 
the conflicts are cruel and unceasing in anguish, 
crooked are its paths, tangled its bonds of greed. 

All creatures are crying for a new birth of thine. 

Oh, thou of boundless life, 
save them, rouse thine eternal voice of hope, \ 
let love's lotus with its inexhaustible treasure of honey 
open its petals in thy light. 

O Serene, O Free, 

in thine immeasurable mercy and goodness 

wipe away all dark stains from the heart of this earth — 

Tagore, as is well known, had taken an active part in the 
early days of the Swadeshi agitation in Bengal. His poems, 
songs and speeches had roused and inflamed the fervour of 
patriotic passion in Bengal and had hardened the will of the 
people to resist. He had, as Ezra Pound later put it, sung 
Bengal into a nation. But while he could rouse feelings and 
stimulate thinking, as perhaps no one else could, he could 
not control and direct the action of his people. That is one 
great difference between him and Gandhi, who is a born leader 
of men. Gandhi is human will personified. He is master of 
his own will and is therefore able to control and direct the 
wills of others. When the popular agitation in Bengal found 
its natural overflow in violent activities, Tagore shrank from 
it in disgust and, withdrawing from the arena, sought consola¬ 
tion in his Muse. 

Nevertheless, it is astonishing to recall how closely the 
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programme of national activity he had laid down and expoun* 
ded to his people as early as 1904 in his lecture on Sws^eshi 
Samaj and in his presidential address at the Bengal Provincial 
Conference at Pabna in 1908, resembles the programme of 
constructive activity later framed and organised by Gandhi. 
Non-cooperation, Hindu-Muslim unity, anti-untouchability^ 
village reconstruction, revival of handicrafts, rural education 
with its emphasis on training through hand labour, village 
self-government and volunteer organisations—all these were 
advocated by him in language of passionate sincerity. Though 
born and brought up in a city his heart was with rural India. 
From its landscape his muse drew its unfailing inspiration and 
to its neglected, voiceless masses his heart ever turned. 

To the dumb, languishing and the stupefied must wc give 

voice; 

These hearts, wilted, withered and broken, must be 

galvanized with new hope; 

Beckoning them we must exhort, lift up your heads this 

very instant and stand united. 

They before whom you quake in fear, quake more than you 

in their guilt. 

They will take to their heels the moment you are roused. 

Though Gandhi had become the spearhead of Indian nationa¬ 
lism and Tagore was looked upon as the prophet of inter¬ 
nationalism, Gandhi's mission of liberation embraces entire 
humanity, and Tagore's love of his country was deeprooted 
and as intense as Gandhi's. *T am wedded to India," savs 
Gandhi, ''because I believe absolutely that she has a mission 
for the world... My religion has no geographical limits. I 
have a living faith in it which will transcend even my love for 
India herself." Again: "For me, patriotism is the same as 
humanity. I am patriotic because I am human and humane. 
My patriotism is not exclusive. I will not hurt England or 
Germany to serve India... A patriot is so much less a patriot 
if he is a lukewarm humanitarian." 
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Tagore’s patriotism needs no advocate. His songs were on 
the lips of Bengal’s martyrs face to face with the gallows. He 
wanted the freedom of India, not that she may shut herself 
up in her isolation, nor that she should lord it over other 
nations, but that she may be in a position to offer to the 
world her best gifts and be able to accept from others the 
best they have to offer. He resented India’s political subjection 
because to continue existence as ''the eternal rag-picker at 
other people’s dustbins” is the greatest shame. ”A 11 humanity’s 
greatest is mine. The infinite personality of man can only 
come from the magnificent harmony of all human races. My 
prayer is that India may represent the cooperation of all the 
peoples of the earth. For India unity is truth and division 
evil.” \ 

No two Indians of recent times have raised their country’s 
stature so high, given their countrymen so much to be proud 
of and revealed to them the greatness of their heritage and the 
possibilities of their future so vividly as these two. And yet 
neither of them ever flattered their people’s vanity or 
encouraged national or racial self<omplacence. They have 
been the most unsparing critics of their people’s failings. "If 
Indians have become the pariahs of the empire,” said Gandhi, 
^'it is retributive justice meted out to us by a just God.” Says 
Tagore: 

Prisoner, tell me who was it that wrought this unbreakable 

chain ? 

It was L said the prisoner, who forged this chain very 

carefully. 

O my hapless country, those whom you have insulted 

Their humiliation will drag you down to their own level. 

"India contains all that is disgusting and all that is noble. 
You take your choice,” says Jawaharlal Nehru. Both Tagore 
and Gandhi, like Jawaharlal himself, have made no choice. 
They accepted their country in its entirety, heightening its 
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nobility and deansing, purifying and redeeming its disgusting¬ 
ness. Both understood by Swaraj something far more positive 
than mere freedom from foreign domination. Both were 
jealous guardians of moral values. Both were pa.ssionate be¬ 
lievers in the sanctity, the inviolable right, of the individual’s 
personality, and were therefore mistrustful of the ever-increa¬ 
sing claims of the State over the individual in a modem 
industrial sodety. Both were inveterate and vehement prea¬ 
chers against the dangers of a materialist and mechanical 
civilization. Tagore hated the spirit of the Machine Civiliza¬ 
tion which ruthlessly grinds the individual under its wheels 
in the name of effidency, though he was an admirer of Western 
science and believed that, properly controlled, the machine 
could and should be made to serve the needs of man. Gandhi 
is even more radical in his scepticism of the worth of an 
industrial civilization to human welfare: “I would not shed 
a tear if there were no rail-roads in India.” It is tme that of 
late he is willing to compromise on that issue, in the sense that 
he will not stand in the way of industrial development in 
India, if Indians want it. But he has an ascetic’s deep-seated 
fear of multiplying men’s wants by making it easy to cater 
to them. 

Though friends of the poor, neither was a sodalist, in the 
accepted sense of the term. Both began by believing that it 
was possible to persuade the rich to regard themselves as 
trustees for the poor. Their insistence on moral values as the 
guiding factor in human conduct and their profound faith in 
human nature, coupled with their mistrust of the impersonal 
and non-human nature of the State, made it inevitable for 
them to think so. Though Tagore developed considerable 
sympathy and admiration for Soviet Russia towards the end 
of his life it is doubtful if he ever believed in socialism. 
Gandhi’s theory of trusteeship, on the other hand, is so flexible, 
and his concern for the interest of the dispossessed so inflexible, 
that he may find it quite possible and consistent to advocate, 
or at any rate to tolerate, the expropriation of propertied 
interests without compensation. 
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Both were anti-fascists to the core and openly and pas¬ 
sionately denounced Japanese aggression in China, even when 
British diplomacy was openly and shamelessly condoning it. 
It is a remarkable coincidence that both of them expressed 
readiness to go to Japan to plead with the people there to 
desist from the wrong they were doing. Such was their faith 
in human nature and such their universal sympathy that they 
never believed that a people could be intrinsically and wholly 
wicked, even when their governments were pursuing wicked 
ends. Wars, according to them, were due not to the specific 
wickedness of this nation or that, but to the general fever 
of greed and violence generated by the industrial and acquisi¬ 
tive civilization of the West. The only way to prevent wars is 
to abjure violence, restrain greed and respect the supremacy of 
moral values. '‘Modem arms,’’ says Gerald Heard, "whoever 
employs them, can destroy civilization. Modern regimentation 
—sine qua non of the efficient employment of modern arms— 
must destroy all humaneness. It does not matter under what 
flag, under which slogan, you employ such methods. If you 
drink cyanide wishing to commit suicide or if vou drink it 
believing it to be a cordial, the consequences must be the same. 
Means control ends." If today European thinkers like Gerald 
Heard and Aldous Huxley are able to assert that means control 
ends, it is because Gandhi and Tagore preached and lived by 
that faith for more than a quarter of a century. 

Both began by crediting the British with good intentions and 
believed that if only they could be made to see the wrong 
they were doing to India, they would desist. Both were 
destined to be disillusioned, step by step, and came to realise 
that the British have one set of principles for home consump¬ 
tion and another and quite a different set for export to India 
and the colonies. India, to realise her destiny, must break 
away completely from the tentacles of British imperialism. 
There is no other way. But even ifl the bitterest moments of 
this realisation, they never gave way to hatred and prejudice, 
nor indulged in self-righteousness, nor lost their wide pers¬ 
pective of humanity. What a contrast between their language 
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and the language of Stalin, Roosevelt and Churchill against 
their enemies! Even the great intellectuals of England and 
America, men who prided themselves on their universal tole¬ 
rance, and the great religious leaders who preach commentaries 
on the Sermon on the Mount, could not resist the temptation 
of indulging in frenzies of pious hatred. 

They gather in their prayer halls in a pious garb. 

They call their soldiers, 

Kill, kill, they shout; 

In their roaring mingles the music of their hymns, 

While the Son of Man in His agony prays, O God, 

Fling, fling far away this cup filled with the bitterest of 

poisons* 

On the eve of the last bitter struggle for freedom in 1942, 
and while assuming the leadership of the struggle, Gandhi 
could say: “We must remove hatred for the British from our 
hearts. At least in my heart there is no such hatred. As a 
matter of fact, I am a greater friend of the British now than 
ever I was. The reason for this is that at this moment they 
are in distress... It may be that in a moment of anger they 
might do things which might provoke you. Nevertheless, you 
should not resort to violence and put non-violence to shame.’* 
In the whole history of mankind’s struggle for freedom, there 
is hardly another instance of such majesty of moral leadership. 

Personal Contact and Public Controversy 

Only for a brief interval during and after the first Non¬ 
cooperation movement was there anything like a misunder¬ 
standing and opposition between these two apostles of India’s 
regeneration. It is not surprising. When two such gigantic 
personalities, at once intense, vital and original, rub shoulders» 
what is surprising is not that they challenged each other in 
an open controversy, but that throughout their careers their 
relationship was marked by a spirit of deep respect, under- 
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Standing and friendliness. Even when they differed, they were 
one in their spirit of mutual reverence. 

Their personal contact dates from 1915, when Gandhi visitedl 
Santiniketan where the members of his Phoenix Ashram had 
already found a temporary home on their return from South 
Africa. During that visit, Gandhi, true to his practice, had 
suggested to the teachers and students that they should dis¬ 
pense with the services of the cooks and other servants and 
do all the work themselves. When the suggestion was put 
to the poet, he told the boys, 'The experiment contains the 
key to swaraj.'" The experiment, however, did not last long,, 
but the Santiniketan Asrama still observes March 10 every 
year as Gandhi Day, when all servants, including the sweepers^ 
are given a holiday and their work is done by the shidents and 
teachers. 

They met again at the end of 1917, when the poet recited 
his famous "India's Prayer" at the Calcutta session of the All 
India Congress, and Gandhi attended a stage performance of 
The Post Office at the Tagore house. 

In 1919 came the Jallianwalla Bagh tragedy in the Punjab. 
When the news, despite the strict military censorship, trickled 
down to Bengal, Tagore was the first to make a public protest. 
It is interesting to compare the letter Tagore wrote to the 
Viceroy on 30 May, 1919, resigning his knighthood, with the 
one written by Gandhi on 1 August, 1920, returning to the 
Viceroy his Kaiser-i-Hind medal. "The time has come," wrote 
Tagore, "when the badges of honour make our shame glaring 
in the incongruous context of humiliation, and I for my part 
wish to stand shorn of all special distinctions by the side of 
those of my countrymen who, for their so-called insignificance, 
are liable to suffer degradation not fit for human beings." "I 
can retain," wrote Gandhi, "neither respect nor affection for 
a Government which has been moving from wrong to wrong 
in order to defend its immorality." Itoth were moral protests 
couched in words of great dignity and passion. But while 
Tagore’s protest ended with the renunciation of his title,. 
Gandhi's inaugurated the Non-cooperation movement. 
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One may ask why Tagore, who was the first to make such a 
noble and dramatic gesture of non-cooperation, should have 
failed to appreciate the significance of the mass movement 
launched by Gandhi. Gandhi met him in Calcutta in Septem¬ 
ber, 1921—presumably to convert him. No record exists of the 
interview, but it seems that the two parted, agreeing to differ. 

The best statement and exposition of these differences is 
given us by Romain Rolland—a foreigner who was great 
enough to appreciate and interpret these two. We cannot do 
better than quote his words: 

“The controversy between Tagore and Gandhi, between two 
great minds, both moved by mutual admiration and esteem, but 
as fatally separated in their feeling as a philosopher can be 
from an apostle, a St. Paul from a Plato, is important. For on 
the one side we have the .spirit of religious faith and charity 
seeking to found a new humanity. On the other we have 
intelligence, free-born, serene and broad, seeking to unite the 
aspirations of all humanity in sympathy and understanding. 

“Tagore always looked upon Gandhi as a saint, and I have 
often heard him speak of him with veneration. When, in 
referring to the Mahatma, I mentioned Tolstoy, Tagore pointed 
out to me—and I realise it now that I know Gandhi better— 
how much more clothed in light and radiance Gandhi's spirit 
is than Tolstoy’s. With Gandhi everything is nature—modest, 
simple, pure—while all his struggles are hallowed by religious 
serenity, whereas with Tolstoy everything is proud revolt 
against pride, hatred against hatred, passion against passion. 
Everything in Tolstoy is violence, even his doctrine of non¬ 
violence. 

'‘Yet it was inevitable that the breach between the two men 
should widen... At the time he (Tagore) was not only the 
‘poet’ but the spiritual ambassador of Asia to Europe, where 
he had asked people to cooperate in creating a world university 
at Santiniketan. What an irony of destiny that he should be 
preaching cooperation between Occident and Orient at one 
end of the world, when at that very moment non-cooperation 
was being preached at the other end. 
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"‘Non-cooperation clashed with his way of thinking, for his 
mentality, his rich intelligence, had b^n nourished on all 
the cultures of the world. *. In other words, just as Goethe, 
in 1813, refused to reject French civilization and culture, 
Tagore refuses to banish Western civilization. While Gandhi's 
doctrine does not really set up a barrier between the East and 
the West, Tagore knows it will be interpreted as doing so, 
once Hindu nationalism is stirred. Tagore saw the danger of 
mental despotism loom near, and in the Modern Review of 
October, 1921, he published a real manifesto, *An Appeal to 
Truth', which was a cry of revolt against this blind obedience* 
The protest was particularly strong becaase it was preceded 
to the Mahatma. 

“Tagore's noble words, some of the most beautiful ever 
addressed to a nation, are a poem of sunlight and plane above 
all human struggles. And the only criticism one can make 
of them is that they plane too high... 

“In his answer to Tagore, Gandhi displays more passion than 
he has so far shown in the controversy. On October 13, 1921, 
in Young India, his stirring rejoinder appears. Gandhi thanks 
the ‘Great Sentinel* for having warned India as to the pitfalls 
ahead. He agrees with Tagore that most ^essential of all is 
the maintenance of a free spirit... Tagore is the sentinel who 
warns of the approach of the enemies called Bigotry, Lethargy, 
Intolerance and Inertia. But Gandhi does not feel that Tagore's 
misgivings are justified.” 

Here is Gandhi's reply: 

“To a people famishing and idle the only acceptable form 
in which God dare appear is work and promise of food as 
wages,., Hunger is the argument that is drawing India to 
the spinning wheel... 

,. the poet lives for the morrow, and would have us dc 
likewise. He presents to our admiring gaze the beautiful pic¬ 
ture of the bir^ in the early morning singing hymns of praise 
as they soar into the sky. These birds had their day's food 
and soared with rested wings in whose veins new blood had 


by a beautiful homage 
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flown the previous night. But I have had the pain of watching 
the birds who for want of strength could not be coaxed even 
into a flutter of their wings. The human bird under the Indian 
sky gets up weaker than when he pretended to retire. For 
millions it is a vigil or an eternal trance. I have found it 
impossible to soothe suffering patients with a song from 
Kabir... 

‘‘Give them work that they may eat! Why should I, who 
have no need to wx^rk for food, spin? —may be the question 
asked. Because I am eating what does not belong to me. I am 
living on the spoliation of my countrymen. Trace the source 
of every coin that finds its way into your pocket, and you will 
realize the truth of what I write. Every one must spin. 
Let Tagore spin, like the others. Let him burn his foreign 
clothes, that is the duty today. God will take care of the 
morrow. As it says in the Gita, Do right." 

“Dark and tragic words these!" comments Remain Rolland, 
^‘Herc we have the misery of the world rising up before the 
dream of art and crying, Dare deny me existence! Who does 
not sympathise with Gandhi's passionate emotion and share it? 
And yet in his reply, so proud and so poignant, there is never¬ 
theless something that justifies Tagore's misgivings: Sileat 
poeta, imposing silence on the person who is called upon to 
obey the imperious discipline of the cause. Obey without 
discussion the law of Swadeshi, the first command of which 
is, Spin!" 

A sad and unnecessary controversy! Here was the poet 
challenging the very man for whose advent he had waited and 
prayed, whose very methods he had anticipated and blessed in 
his poems, speeches, dramas and novels. And Gandhi should 
have been the first to admit that the Great Sentinel had more 
than earned his right to his bread and did not need to spin 
to justify his existence. However, the poet was silenced. Had 
he not admonished himself? “If you can't march in step with 
your compatriots in the greatest crisis of their history, beware 
of saying they are in the wrong, and you in the right! But 
give up your place in the ranfa:, and go back to your poet's 
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corner and be prepared to meet with ridicule and public dis- 
grace." Retiring into his poet's corner, he wrote the drama 
Mufeta Dhara, which was the highest tribute he could have 
paid to Gandhi and his crusade of non-violence. So ended the 
controversy which only brought into relief the innate greatness 
of the two and the enduring affinity of their spirits. 

Years passed; Gandhi lay in Ycravda Prison, determined to 
resist with his life the iniquitous Communal Award. The epic 
fast was to awaken the conscience of his people and of their 
alien rulers. On 9 September, 1932, before the fateful day 
dawned, he remembers his great fellow-spirit and pens these 
words to him: ^ 

Dear Gurudev, 

This is early morning 3 o’clock of Tuesday. I enter the 
fiery gate at noon. If you can bless the effort I want it. 
You have been to me a true friend because you have been a 
candid friend often speaking your thought aloud. .. If your 
heart approves of the action, I want your blessing. It will 
sustain me. I hope I have made myself clear. 

Mv love, 

M. K. Gandhi. 

But before the letter was despatched, the poet’s telegram 
was handed to him. “It is worth sacrificing precious life for 
the sake of India’s unity and her social integrity... Our 
sorrowing hearts will follow your sublime penance with 
reverence and love." 

On the 24th the poet left for Poona and was at Gandhi’s 
bedside in the Yeravda Prison in time to receive the happy 
news that the British Government had relented and Gandhi 
had won. Before the fast is broken he sings to Gandhi his 
beautiful song, a favourite of Gandhi’s, “When the heart is 
dried and parched up, come with your shower of mercy.. 

They met again in March, 1936, in Delhi and two years 
later in Calcutta, on which occasions Gandhi came to the 
poet’s aid and collected funds to help Visva-Bharati tide over 
its difficulties. Their last meeting — the most touching and 
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most beautiful of all — took place in Santiniketan in February, 
1940, when “this great soul in a beggar*s garb/* to quote the 
poet’s description of him, came to see him. A few months 
later when Tagore lay in Calcutta, hovering between life and 
4leath, Gandhi sent his personal secretary, Mahadev Desai, to 
see him. As Mahadev Desai handed to him Gandhi’s letter, 
the poet’s hands shook with emotion and tears trickled down 
his cheeks. He who never wept in sorrow wept in joy. 

Their friendship to the end, despite the many differences 
that seemed to divide them, will be remembered by their 
countrymen as an undying testimony to their greatness. Had 
one of them been a little less great, they would have fallen out. 
It was so easy to misunderstand each other, with their sensi¬ 
bilities and their ways of living so sharply in contrast, their 
fields of activity so widely separated, and each surrounded by 
admirers, not as tolerant and understanding as the masters. 
That they did not do so is a measure of their stature. 

Tagore is no more. He lives only in his words and in 
them he will live as long as men cherish love for the beautiful. 
Whether his ideas are accepted or repudiated, as long as words 
have |X)wer to move men’s hearts, his immortal words will 
continue to stir, delight and elevate the hearts of his readers. 
Gandhi is happily still with us. Millions love him and thou¬ 
sands follow him. Millions will continue to worship him. 
If he succeeds in his mission, he will have achieved what no 
man ever achieved before. If he fails, he will have failed, to 
use Tagore’s words, “as the Buddha failed and as Christ failed 
to wean men from their iniquities, but he will always be 
remembered as one who made his life a lesson for all ages 
to come.” 

Postscript 

One other controversy, which fortunately roused less passion, 
was provoked by the tragic earthquake that rocked Bihar on 
15 January, 1934. The Mahatma, who was at that time leading 
a crusade against untouchability in South India, described this 
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calamity as divine wrath against the sin of untouchability. 
‘‘A man like me cannot but believe/' he declared in a public 
statement, ‘‘that this earthquake is a divine chastisement sent 
by God for our sins." Tagore was shocked to see the Mahatma 
resort to a characteristically priestly tactic of invoking the bogy 
of sin to din fear in the minds of a people already overwhelmed 
under a multitude of imaginary terrors. He gave vent to his 
sorrow in a public statement in which he reproved Gandhi for 
arbitrarily interpreting cosmic phenomena to suit his ethical 
code, and pointed out that the Hindu orthodoxy would be 
equally justified, by similar fallacious reasoning, in holding him 
and his followers responsible for the visitation of divine anger 
against the sin of flouting a centuries-old religious and social 
tradition. 

But the Mahatma was, as ever, nothing if not adamant—no 
less in his fads than in his faith. He reiterated his stand m 
an article in Harijan and said: "To me the earthquake was 
no caprice of God, nor a result of a meeting of blind forces. 
We do not know the laws of God nor their working... With 
me the connexion between cosmic phenomena and human 
behaviour is a living faith that draws me nearer to God,, 
humbles me and makes me readier for facing Him." 

It is interesting to recall Jawaharlal Nehri/s comment oir 
this controversy as recorded in his Autobiography. "During 
my tour in the earthquake areas, or just before going there, 1 
read with a great shock Gandhiji's statement to the eflFect that 
the earthquake had been a punishment for the sin of untoucha- 
bility. This was a staggering remark and I welcomed and 
wholly agreed with Rabindra Nath Tagore's answer to it. 
Anything more opposed to the scientific outlook it would be 
diffiailt to imagine." 

It is indeed a paradox that the Mahatma so selfless in action 
was yet sufficiently obsessed with "human egoism" as to insist 
that Nature's convulsions wait on men's frailties. One year 
after the Bihar earthquake the catastrophe was repeated in 
Quetta. A correspondent asked Gandhiji: "At the time of the 
Bihar earthquake you had no hesitation in saying that it was 
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to be taken by savarna Hindus as a fit punishment for the sin 
of untouchability. For what sin must the more terrible ^quake 
of Quetta be?" Gandhiji replied in Harijan: "If I had known 
Quetta, as I know Bihar and Biharis, I would certainly have 
mentioned the sins of Quetta, though they might be no more 
its specialities than untouchability was Bihar's, But we all— 
the rulers and the ruled—know that we have many sins, 
personal and national, to answer for. The call is to all these 
to repentance, prayer and humiliation." 

To suggest that both the rulers and the ruled of this 
unhappy land have many sins to answer for may be very 
pertinent, but to insist that man's folly must provoke Nature's 
terror is not even good mysticism. It is a perverting of scientific 
investigation with wishful thinking. Strangely enough, it did 
not occur to GanJhiji that Cod must be the Elder Brother of 
Hitler to retaliate so brutally and so blindly. Tagore had 
rightly pointed out : ‘'If we associate ethical principles with 
the cosmic phenomena, we shall have to admit that human 
nature is morally much superior to Providence that preaches 
its lessons in good behaviour in orgies of the worst behaviour 
possible. For we can never imagine any civilised ruler of men 
making indiscriminate examples of casual victims, including 
children and the members of the untouchable community, in 
order to impress others dwelling at a safe distance, who possibly 
deserve more severe condemnation." 

It is, unfortunately, an ancient habit of the prophets to 
explain in detail the ways and motives of what they never 
cease to exalt as the Inscrutable. Not every Teacher is a 
Buddha who wisely maintained that silence is the best answer 
to most human queries concerning the Divine. 

There is, no doubt, some relevance in Gandhiji's assertion— 
an assertion which has been eloquently voiced in many of 
Tagore's finest poems—that science does not explain everything 
about the working of the universe (which naturally includes 
the human world as well). Science can and does explain how 
and when the earth quakes and how men perish, but it can 
neither explain nor justify the resulting human suffering. 
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And so man may occasionally wonder if there is not some 
other relationship, subtler than the purely physical, between 
human destiny and the ways of Nature. The act of wondering 
is not in itself unscientific; indeed, much less unscientific than 
the dogmatic assertion that the physical explanation of a 
phenomenon exhausts all the truth of it. What was unreason¬ 
able in Gandhiji’s assertion was his cocksureness that the 
physical law follows the moral law, that he has the key to the 
latter, and that what happened in Bihar and Quetta were its 
illustrations. 

To find fault with Gandhiji's reasoning on a specific issue 
is not to belittle the Mahatma. He himself welcomed honest 
and frank criticism and was the wiser for it. It is only the 
so-called Gandhians who squirm whenever the sanctity of any 
statement of the Master is challenged, as though Gandhism is a 
bubble to be carefully protected from adverse pricks. As a 
matter of fact, all honest criticism of the Mahatma amounts 
to no more than this that he is not wiser than most other 
great prophets who have preceded him. A wrong inference 
need not invalidate a good premise. The basic creed of 
Gandhi was so sound and creative that it is in no way vitiated 
by minor aberrations. 

He showed afresh the beauty and wisdom of doing right 
because it is right, even though immediate victory lay by 
different means. He taught men not to be coerced by fear, nor 
be lured by wrong, into doing what is not sanctioned by the 
moral sense, the mainspring of which should be love of one's 
fcllowmen. He fought many a great battle with moral means 
and turned destructive passions into constructive channels. It 
w^as therefore all the more a pity when he occasionally suc¬ 
cumbed to the temptation of frightening or coercing men into 
virtue. 

It was not the lack of logic in the earthquake statements that 
dismayed Tagore but the lack of Gandhi in it. The priest in 
him he rightly refused to honour. It is Gandhi who quickened 
our sense of what is wrong, who taught his countrymen to 
^dcly power, even when it seemed omnipotent, who fought evil 
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and forgave the evil-doer, whom Tagore loved as a man and 
honoured as the Mahatma* Indeed, it was Tagore who first 
addressed him as Mahatma, a fact generally ignored. 

Tagore had understood the essential Gandhi almost from the 
very beginning of their acquaintance. In fact, he had anti¬ 
cipated the advent of such a leader, in his poems and dramas, 
long before he came to know him. He challenged some of 
Candhiji’s slogans, deplored many of his fads, but he never 
misjudged his real greatness or doubted the validity of his 
message. Gandhi, on the other hand, took time to understand 
the real Tagore. It was inevitable, for the real Tagore was 
in his creative writings to which Gandhi was comparatively 
a stranger. 

When the Mahatma took the poet severely to task for living 
for the morrow, unmindful of the suffering of his famished 
countiy men (during the celebrated controversy discussed earlier 
in Romain Rolland's words), the poet wondered how the rebuke 
applied to him. For he had never advocated (not even in his 
poetry where a certain exaggeration is permissible) that people 
should sing on empty stomachs or that harmonious sounds can 
be a substitute for bread. All that he had said was what 
Gandhi never tired of saying, namely, Not by bread alone! 
Man needs bread for his belly and that indeed is his primary 
need. But since he has a mind as well as a belly, he needs 
something else besides bread. This something else, according 
to Tagore, was self-expression. The poet was not unjustified 
in questioning that if food be indeed the “only acceptable form 
in which God dare appear” to a famishing and idle people, 
why then did the Mahatma invite the hungry masses to join 
him in the community singing of “Ram-dhun”, or insist that 
virtuous women should shave their heads, that married couples 
should not mate, and so on, “telling the beads of negation”? 
If self-abnegation is a need of man's higher self, is not self- 
expression also a real need? Indeed the two need not be 
contradictory. 

In 1955 when Gandhiji had announ^ his intention to 
found an All India Village Industries Museum, Sri f. C. 
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Kiunarappa, his chief lieutenant and adviser on the economic 
programme, visited Santiniketan and met Tagore to discuss 
with him the proposal. I happened to be present at the 
interview and took down what the poet said on the occasion. 

"Please tell Mahatmaji," said the poet to the Mahatma's 
emissary, "that I appeal to him, since he is endeavouring to 
found a Museum for the nation, not to limit it to crafts as 
crafts. Crafts have been the media of artists in all ages, and our 
artists—as painters, as architects, as decorators—^have helped 
our folks to get finer satisfaction out of the same material. The 
economic life of a nation is not such an isolated fact as 
Mahatmaji imagines and today, side by side with economic 
poverty, we are faced with a cultural poverty which puts^ us 
to shame—shame that is in no way lessened when we consider 
what we once were. Our art treasures today are found hi 
museums outside India and our village artists are dying out, 
while the taste of our people is being slowly perverted by 
foreign fashions, ill-related to our life. Perhaps one day we 
will have no art treasures left; we will have to go visiting 
museums in foreign lands to feel pride in our past and pain in 
our present. Please tell Mahatmaji to consider that art is not a 
luxury of the well-to-do. The poor man needs it as much and 
employs it as much in his cottage building, his pots, his floor 
decorations, his clay deities, and in many other ways. If 
Mahatmaji's men go round collecting specimens of village 
industries, why may they not also look for and collect specimens 
of the yarious indigenous arts spread out all over our land and 
waiting to be re-cherLshed ? A section of the Museum may be 
devoted to it, which wilt show us how our people have lived 
and are living, and how in diverse ways, with what material 
means at their disposal, they have tried to create some rasa in 
their life. I would do it myself, but I know only too well 
that I do not command the resources or the necessary popular 
confidence that Mahatmaji commands." 

The interview took place in the newly built mud cottage 
$yamali, itself an example of the humblest material made into* 
a thing of beauty. 
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(This was written in 194^. soon after Nehru was released from the 
Ahmednagar Fort where he had l)ceii a prisoner of the British Govemmcnl 
since 1941. It w^as first published as ^vo short separate articles. Air 
estimate attempted so far back, before India became free and Nehru its 
first Prime Minister, must necessarily be incomplete, if not misleading. 
Nevertheless, it is interesting to recall what we once thought. 1 


Among those who arc making history in modem India,, 
jawaharlal Nehru stands in a ckss by himself. Both as a 
political force to be reckoned with and as a personality to be 
admired he dominates the Indian scene, next onlv to Gandhi. 

j 

As a political force he defies assessment, as a personality he 
challenges analysis. In India he is loved more than any one 
else save Gandhi. Outside India his reputation is said to 
surpass even that of Gandhi. HLs popularity, unlike that of 
most other Congress leaders, is not localised to his own pro¬ 
vince. He is a universal darling and collects admiring multi¬ 
tudes wherever he goes. All classes of people dote on him, 
the |)oor because he is their champion, the rich because he is 
an aristocrat. He impresses the educated with his writings 
and intoxicates the crowd with his rhetoric. Revolutionaries 
applaud his fiery eloquence and fashionable society ladies adore 
his handsome appearance and his cultured conversation. Politi¬ 
cally he symboii.ses India’s challenge to Britain, intellectually 
he represents India’s debt to the West, spiritually he is tonv 
between the two. 

Unlike Gandhi, he is not an enigma to the European. Hr 
is not the mysterious East which baffles the West. A European 
feels ill at ease in Gandhi's presence. He feels the power of 
his personality, may indeed be fascinated by it. He may even 
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honour him as an image of Christ, and yet he senses something 
wncanny about Gandhi. Gandhi is unpredictable. He is a 
power whose mechanism he does not understand, a force whose 
voltage he does not know. But with Jawaharlal the European 
feels at home. Here is some one who talks like him, thinks 
like the best of them. Nehru is cast in the heroic mould, the 
pattern of his idealism is familiar to the European. His faith 
is essentially secular, his values ethical, his thinking rational, 
his reactions predictable. He acts as a 20th-century civilised 
mail may be expected to act. He is no saint in the garb of a 
politician. He is not, like Gandhi, a servant of man because 
he is a man of God. Renunciation is not the law of his being. 
To quote his own words, 'T have not consciously renoihiced 
iinything that I really valued; but then values change.’* 

He is made of too solid a metal to soar far above the earth. 
Religion, philosophy and art inspire no more than a cold, 
patronising interest in him. He feels ill at ease in the climate 
of the irrational, the mystical, the divine. No wonder he is 
.accused of being not sufficiently Indian. They say he is not 
metaphysical enough in his questions, nor mystical enough in 
his answers — and perhaps not elusive enough in his conduct 
— to he a true Indian. May be, he too feels somewhat the 
same about himself. He acknowledges that in the mental 
atmosphere of his land he feels a foreigner. The London Times 
once sneered at him as “a product of pre-War Harrow and 
post-War Moscow,’' 

To call Nehru un-lndian would be to misread the forces that 
are shaping modern India. India is not only what she has 
been for thousands of years, not only what her millions still 
arc in the villages, but what she is struggling to be, what her 
awakened intelligentsia are aspiring to make her. This is not 
the first time in her history that the impact of an alien civili¬ 
sation has forced her out of her shell and obliged her to re¬ 
assess old values in terms of a changing world. Jawaharlal 
represents the spiritual confusion of an India that is still 
struggling to work out a new* harmony, an India still in the 
birth-pangs of an unattained poise between the old and the 
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new, an India not yet able to sift the real from the spurious. 
If he seems out of tune with India as she has been so far, it is 
because he is in tune with India as he would like her to 
become. He is not the only one to feel so. The bulk of the 
Indian intelligentsia is with him. He knew the West long 
before he learnt to discover India. The discovery has been a 
long, arduous and painful process, but in the end it has come 
with a shock of joy. He is like a child nursed by a stranger. It 
took him long to recognise his mother, and even now he has to 
make a conscious effort to feel at ease in his mother's lap. 

Only in one sense is Nehru unTndian — in the same sense 
in which Gandhi is very Indian. A Nehru may be born in 
any civilised country. He represents virtues common to all 
civilisations. But Gandhi is Indian par excellence, though he 
too represents India in transition and has been influenced by 
the West — but in a vastly different way. Nehru has 
approached India via the West, Gandhi looks at the West with 
Indian eyes. The one influences India from without, the other 
changes her from within. Both the influences are necessary 
and healthy, so long as they do not cancel each other. Gandhi, 
though unique, is so Indian that he is almost India herself. 
He is what we Hindus would call an Avatar, an incarnation of 
India’s genius. The five thousand years of India’s tapasya are 
in his blood. He is so intimately in tune with her spirit that 
his very ‘‘mediaevalism” has a way of becoming more modern 
than Nehru’s modernism. It answers India’s need more sensi¬ 
tively and she responds immediately. What he takes from the 
West — and in his own way he has taken almost as much as 
any other Indian — is immediately Indianised in his hands. 
As when a creative artist borrows a theme or a phrase from 
a foreign literature and immediately makes it his own, so 
Gandhi imparts to whatever he borrows from abroad such 
vitality and individuality that the West may well receive it 
back as a gift from him. In other words, Gandhi whether as 
a revolutionary or as a reformer, is a supreme creative artist^ 

No wonder he makes India while Nehru discovers her. And 
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ihzt is why he can be best understood only by his own people 
who follow the idiom of his action* The foreigners have to 
translate it in their own milieu which is ill-suited to the 
vagaries of an alien genius. To them Gandhi seems a reac¬ 
tionary, a mediaevalist, an enemy of progress, at best an 
eccentric saint, at worst a slippery^ politician. 

But Nehru seems simple and straight, easy to understand 
and worthy to be admired. He does not baffle the foreigner. 
He would have been honoured anywhere. In a time of politi¬ 
cal stress, he would have been a hero of his people, defying 
insolent might and defending justice and liberty. In times of 
peace and prosperity, he would have made himself felt as a 
liberal intellectual, deprecating greed and vulgarity and stre^ 
sing the finer values of life. He is a type of whom any people 
would be justly proud. 

Nehru occupies a unique position in the world of Indian 
politics. As a leader he has achieved more eminence than 
power, and commands more adulation than allegiance. As a 
politician he is more admirable than effective. He dominates 
but does not direct events and is more the beloved of his people 
than their master. His strength lies in the strategic position 
he occupies between divergent forces. Though not a Gandhi-ite, 
he enjoys the love and confidence of the Mahatma as perhaps 
no one else does. The elder politicians value his loyalty, their 
younger rivals applaud his audacity. The Rightists find him in¬ 
dispensable, the Leftists amenable. He is aggressive enough for 
-the nationalists and international enough for the communists, 
reasonable enough for the capitalists and radical enough for the 
socialists. He is identified with no group in Congress. All 
groups may therefore partially claim him as their own. 

What is the secret of this popularity without power, this 
adoration without allegiance? The secret lies in his personality 
at once dynamic and stable, revolutionary and rational, 
rebellious and disciplined. He challenges Gandhism and 
follpws Gandhi, he is aggressive in speech and restrained in 
fiction, critical in analysis and compromising in decision. 
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raiiical in outlook and conservative in loyalties. His revolu¬ 
tionary ardour is challenged by none, his disinterestedness 
and the innate magnanimity of spirit are trusted by aU. He 
is capable of indiscretion but incapable of meanness, of betray¬ 
ing the larger interest for the sake of a narrow, personal end. 
He may be betrayed but he will not betray. He thinks for 
himself, and though he may yield to the superior wisdom of 
-Gandhi or to the discipline of corporate action, he will not 
use language not his own. He is ready to see another's point 
of view, a virtue rare in a revolutionary. He tolerates dissent 
and obliges enemies, virtues fatal in a politician. 

This idol of the millions is a very lonely figure. Beneath 
the overflow of his robust vitality, his perennial youthfulness, 
his seeming assertiveness and self-confidence is an undercurrent 
of sadness, of doubt and hesitanc\\ He stands astride the old 
and the new and is somewhat precariously poised between the 
dying and the unborn, between repose and hysteria, and has 
found his home on neither shore. He is loved but not followed, 
respected but not obeyed — a leader more led than leading. 
The foreigners have called him the uncrowned king of India. 
In fact, he wears the crown but does not wield the sceptre. 
Those who flatter him owe their allegiance to other interests. 
And yet he is no puppet, for he is a host in himself. 

He is conscious of the significant role he is playing in his 
country's destiny and is quite aware that he is adored by 
millioas in India as their hero. He is human and therefore 
presumably not without ambition. That this adulation has 
not made him pompous is due to his habit of self-analysis, 
his capacity for intellectual detachment and a sense of humour 
cultivated in British educational environment. *‘My reputation 
as a hero," he confesses with characteristic emphasis, "is 
-entirely a bogus one, and I do not feel at all heroic, and gene¬ 
rally the heroic attitude strikes roe as silly." He admits, how¬ 
ever, that this extravagant admiration did go to his head a 
little, for "only a saint perhaps, or an inhuman monster could 
survive all this unscathed and unaffected." 
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This admiration is the cumulative fruit of his courage^ his 
sacrifice, his breadth of outlook and the innate nobility of his 
character. A peculiar combination of seemingly contradictory 
virtues has invested his personality with a rare appeal. He is 
explosive in speech and cautious in action, impulsive in 
gesture, deliberate in judgement, self-assertive in little acts^ 
self-effacing in big deeds, revolutionary in aim and conservative 
in loyalty, passionate when he advocates a cause and fair 
when he denounces one. He is reckless of personal peril and 
prudent where the welfare of his nation is at stake. Loving 
the good things of life he is indifferent to personal pleasures. 
He raises others to power and lets his own be sabotaged. He 
is at once personal and detached, impulsive and aloof,\ with 
the result that now he appears fond, now cold, now proud^ 
now modest. An aristocrat in love with the masses, a 
nationalist who represents the culture of the foreigner, an 
intellectual caught in the maelstrom of an emotional upheaval 
— the very paradox of his personality has surrounded it with 
a halo. 

What does he believe in — this man who is romantic by 
temperament, a materialist by conviction, an idealist by 
choice, a humanist by sympathy? What is his faith, where¬ 
from does he derive his moral strength ? He does not care for 
religion, though he has written eloquently of the Upanishads 
in his Discovery of India. The appreciation is intellectual 
and derived, not direct and personal. He is no spiritual 
genius, no moral mystic, like Gandhi. No daemon from 
within drives him to seek the key to life’s mystery outside 
the context of man’s social destiny. No Hound from Heaven 
dogs his steps. He serves his people not because he sees God 
in man, but because he is wise enough to understand that his 
own destiny is interlinked with theirs. The spiritual incen¬ 
tive of his patriotism is pride. He fights the foreigner because 
he is too proud to endure servility. He is a democrat because 
he is too high-souled to seize power for himself unless assured 
of his moral right to it. Allied to pride is the impulse of art 
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ardent and generous heart. He is a socialist because he is 
impatient of private greed and capitalist waste and too gene¬ 
rous not to wish to share the good things of life with all men. 
He believes in Gandhi, partly because he is modest and truth¬ 
ful enough to acknowledge a force greater than his own and 
partly because of the innate moral cleanliness of his instincts 
which have shown him the w'isdom of choosing good means 
for good ends. 

He is the bridge between Gandhism and Socialism, between 
the claim of the moral and the call of the material, between 
the holy and the heroic. He scares Gandhi-ites bv his Lenin¬ 
ism and shocks Leninists by his Gandhism. Intellectually he 
has not succeeded in reconciling the two. Morally he feels 
at home with neither, and intuitively feels that .somehow, 
somewhere, the two must be adapted and reconciled to make 
possible a sane world where men will be free as well as happy, 
where progress will not imperil peace, where private pursuit 
will not endanger public good, nor public good make of private 
virtue a mockers'. This is an ideal as elusive as it is attractive, 
which baffles and will continue to baffle men of good will. 
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[This was written in 1944, soon after the news was received of Romain 
Rolland’s death in France, then under Nazi occupation. He did not live 
to sec his country freed. Nor indeed did Tagore who died three years 
earlier.) 


He strove, he sought, he did not find, but he did not\yield — 
is the keynote of almost all that Romain Rolland wrote and 
did. This epitaph sums up the glory and the tragedy of his 
life. Both as man and as artist he fought for causes that he 
lived to see desecrated, mangled and mutilated. The world he 
sought and strove to build with all the labour and fire of his 
genius lay at his death a blasted heap of ruins. He who swore, 
"I will not rest,” now rests for ever. The great architect of 
European symphony lived to hear the tumult of hell on earth. 
Amid the din and howls of the battlefield his voice was 
drowned. Its accents of love and wisdom were lost in a 
cacophony of despair and hate. 

But though to the cynic it may seem that he beat his wings 
in vain, the future may draw light from the spark of faith 
that he preserved in solitary, tragic splendour. Seeming to 
fail, he has left behind an earnest of victory to come. There 
is no defeat for him who could say: “I sought not peace; I 
sought life. I knew man and loved him. 1 believed in his 
greatness. To defend that greatness on earth was my mission. 
In our unsullied defeat my faith looms more richly and 
gloriously than before. I have outstripped victory, and that 
is my victory. We were a handful, and though we could not 
save others we have saved our faith. We have scattered seeds 
which shall sprout and grow,” 

He was the true spiritual heir of Tolstoy. As that great 
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Russian towered over Europe and spoke across the frontiers of 
race and nationality, so this Frenchman, though he might not 
have towered so high, spoke not for his own people alone, but 
addressed all mankind. His internationalism was not a fashion, 
as it is with most intellectuals. It was a faith by which he 
lived and for w^hich he suffered. 

In 1SS7 when Rolland, having finished his academic course 
at the Normal School, was yet undecided about his career and 
was wavering between his passion for music and art and his 
moral idealism, he received a letter from Tolstoy w^hich exer¬ 
cised a lasting influence on his future life. That alone is of 
value, wrote the sage of Yasnaya Polyana, w^hich binds men 
together! The only artist who counts is the artist who makes 
j sacrifice for liis convictions. The precondition of every true 
calling must be, not love for art, but love for mankind. Those 
only wdio arc filled with such a love can hope that they will 
ever be able as artists to do anything worth doing. This letter 
was for Holland an initiation in a faith to which he remained 
true all his life. 

“Our first duty is to be great and to defend greatness on 
earth,“ says the hero of one of his earliest plays, The Triumph 
of Reason. This was Holland's mission in life as a writer. It 
explains both his greatness and his limitation as an artist. He 
was not content to be a mere spectator of men and events; he 
aspired to be a moral leader. He had an artist's sensibility, a 
historian's perspective and a saint's conscience. Hence his 
books inspire more than they entertain. His biographies are 
as fascinating as his novels, and his novels, like John Christo¬ 
pher and The Soul Enchanted, read like biographies of heroic 
spirits in whom we may recognise some of oiir great predeces¬ 
sors or contemporaries. “What distinguishes Romain Holland 
from others," wrote his eminent contemporary and biographer, 
Stefan Zweig, “is that in art he never creates anything 
isolated, anything with a purely literary or casual scope. 
Invariably his efforts are directed towards the loftiest moral 
aims; he aspires towards eternal forms; strives to fashion the 
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monumental. His goal is to produce a fresco, to paint a 
comprehensive picture, to achieve an epic greatness... His 
creative imagination is attracted solely by elemental pheno¬ 
mena, by the great courants de foi, whereby with mystical 
energy a single idea is suddenly carried into the minds of 
millions of individuals; whereby a country, an epoch, a 
generation, will become kindled like a firebrand, and will shed 
light over the environing darkness. He lights his own poetic 
flame at the great beacons of mankind, be they individuals 
of genius or inspired epochs, Beethoven or the Renaissance. 
Tolstoy or the Revolution, Michelangelo or the Crusades.” 

It is not for us to sit in judgement on Rolland s merits a\ 
a literary artist. That is the privilege of his literary com¬ 
patriots in whose language he wrote or of the professional 
critics of European literature. We can only say that to us, 
foreigners, no figure in European literature since Tolstov has 
seemed more worthy of admiration and respect than Romain 
Rolland. just as to foreign readers Tagore’s Gitanjali is more 
^' Significant than his other literary achievements, whatever the 
Beng-i'ili critics might sav, even so do Tolstoy and Rolland seem 
more slijQfQjficant to us than, sav. Marcel Proust or fames jovee. 
over many European critics and their disciples in 

India gey ecstasies. 

No^oobt, the Russian master towers high above his French 
disci^e, but no book since Wnr and Peace has revealed to us 
elemental strength, the spiritual potentiality of the 
E/iropcan soul so vividly, so movingly and so convincingly as 
Fofin Christopher. Other books mav have delved more 
realistically into the tortuosities of the European mind, but 
none has built a better monument to its grandeur. *'John 
Christopher ” in the words of a critic who was himself a lite¬ 
rary artist of genius, “was designed to be. and actually is, a 
work of life and not a work of art; it was to be, and is. a book 
as comprehensive as humanity; for art is life broken in... In 
one work alone, Tolstoy s War and Peace, had Rolland en- 
<?Duntered a similar conjuncture of a historical picture of the 
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world with a process of inner purification and a state of reli¬ 
gious ecstasy. Here only had he discerned the like passionate 
sense of responsibility towards truth. But Holland diverged 
from this splendid example by placing his tragedy in the 
temporal environment of the life of today, instead of amid 
the wars of Napoleonic times; and by endowing his hero with 
the heroism, not of arms, but of the invisible struggles which 
the artist is constrained to fight. Here, as always, the most 
humane of artists was his model, the man to whom art was 
not an end in itself, but was ever subordinate to an ethical 
purpose. In accordance with the spirit of Tolstoy’s teaching, 
johii Christopher was not to be a literary work, but a deed. 
For this reason, Holland’s great symphony cannot be subjected 
to the restrictions of a convenient formula. The book ignores 
all the ordinary canons, and is nonetheless a characteristic 
product of its time. Standing outside literature, it is an over¬ 
whelmingly powerful literary manifestation. Often enough it 
ignores the rules of art, and is yet a most perfect expression 
of art. It is not a book, but a message; it is not a history, 
but is nevertheless a record of our time. More than a book, 
it is the daily miracle of revelation of a man who lives the 
struth, whose whole life is truth.” 

Whilst Tolstoy’s genius was supremely creative, Holland’s 
was more interpretative than creative. He might be best 
described as a creative interpreter of the creative spirit of 
Europe. Others have dug deeper into the profundities, perver¬ 
sities or subtleties of the European mind, but none has painted 
better the primal energy and heroism of its creative spirit. 
Through his books one learns to respect Europe and to believe 
that what the barbarism of Europe has destroyed today, the 
constructive genius of Europe will build again. Above all one 
realises that the spirit of man is the same everywhere, though 
in the West it has to fight materialism and cynicism, in the 
.East lethargy and superstition. Beethoven, Tolstoy, John 
Christopher, Oliver, Vivekananda, Gandhi, each in his own 
way is a manifestation and a vindication of this spirit. 'There 
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is neither east nor west for the naked soul; such things are 
merely its trappings. The whole world is its home. And as 
its home is in each one of us, it belongs to all of us.” 

Romain Rolland made Europe’s greatness known to us and 
strove to make known to Europe India’s greatness — the land,, 
as he called it, of glory and of servility, of impermanent 
empires but of eternally glorious thoughts. It is indeed 
surprising that this foreigner, who never visited this land, 
should have written the best biographies we have of Sri Rama- 
krishna, Vivekananda and Mahatma Gandhi. He wrote his 
little life of Gandhi in 1923, years before he first met him and 
before even Gandhiji’s Autobiography was published. At. a 
time when, during and after the first non-cooperation move¬ 
ment, Tagore and Gandhi seemed to he drifting apart and 
were challenging each other in a public controversy, came this 
foreigner who with his light of understanding and his genius 
for interpretation broke through the fog of misunderstanding, 
and revealed the greatness of each to the other. He analysed 
the genius of each and showed that, despite the vast differen¬ 
ces in their outlook, how deeply akin were their spirits and 
their missions. “O Tagore! O Gandhi! rivers of India, who. 
like the Indus and the Ganges, encircle in your double embrace 
the east and the west — the latter, Mahatma, master of sell- 
.sacrifice and of heroic action — the former a vast dream ot 
light — both issuing from God Himself, on this world tilled 
by the ploughshare of Hate.” 

It was the horror of the first World War that drew Rolland' 
to India. As is well known, he had refused to take sides in 
the war. He saw clearly that passion could not kill passion, 
that hatred and violence only produced more hatred and 
violence. He therefore condemned the aggressors in all 
camps. Raising his voice "above the battle” from his neutral 
retreat in Switzerland, he called upon the artists, scientists 
and intellectuals of all lands to refrain from betraving the 
cause of humanity to suit the interests of their governments. 
^Though disowned, abused and maligned by his countrymen 
in France, he stuck to his faith resolutely and almost alorie. 
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He never blamed the people, for the masses are blind in 
their hatreds and in their worships. He admired their hero¬ 
ism on the battlefield and their enthusiastic sacrifice of every¬ 
thing for what they believed to be their cause. “O young 
men that shed your blood for the thirsty earth with so gene¬ 
rous a joy!*’ he wrote in his famous manifesto, Above the 
Battle (September 22, 1914), heroism of the world! What 
a harvest for destruction to reap under this splendid summer 
sun I Young men of all nations, brought into conflict by a 
common ideal, all of you, marching to your deaths, are dear 
to me.” Turning to the leaders of the nations, he asked, “For 
what arc you squandering them, these living riches, these 
treasures of heroism entrusted to your hands? What ideal have 
you held up to the devotion of these youths so eager to 
sacrifice themselves?” 

No one heeded him then. But when the war was over and the 
peace that followed had betrayed the hopes that the war had 
raised, men recalled Rolland’s words and admired his prophetic 
wisdom and his moral heroism. ”In the darkest period that our 
race has ever known, you held aloft the light of truth,” wrote 
John Haynes Holmes to him in 1926. “When men went mad, 
you remained sane. When hatred swept the earth with storm, 
you preserved within your heart an abode of peace to which 
as a refuge the free spirits of the world repaired.” 

"Hail to a man who did not hate during the years of hatred! 
Remain Rolland I ” cried Charles Trevelyan. And H. G. Wells 
wrote: “There is scarcely a man in the world I respect more 
than I do you, not merely because of your great literar)' 
achievement but because of your unswerving devotion to the 
doctrine of human kindliness.” 

These and a thousand other tributes poured in when the 
world had regained its sanity for a brief interlude during the 
two wars. But they came much later. When Rolland fought, 
he fought alone. Both psychologically and physically he was 
isolated and shunned, for no spot is more dangerous than 
between the two fronts. 
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But unknown to him, and far removed from the storm- 
centre of Europe, another great and free spirit was feeling 
the same anguish and voicing the same warning. At that 
time Tagore and Rolland had not known each other, had 
never met. Little did they know that each had in the other 
in the utmost degree a kindred spirit, though a whole world 
separated them. The first Great War was essentially a Euro¬ 
pean war. India felt no direct impact of its cataclysm, 
though indirectly she had to be bled and drained as part of 
Britain’s dominions. The Indian poet need not have felt any 
great concern at what w^as happening thousands of miles 
away. And yet, as C. F. Andrews tells us, '‘It was in the 
month of May, in the year 1914, when the first great mentW 
agony came to the poet on account of some impending disaster 
to humanity, which his own spirit vaguely felt to be almost 
immediately imminent. After a time of acute suffering, 
which was like the suffering of death, his first premonition 
passed away; but again in the latter part of |une, in that 
very same year, and during the early part of July, this sense 
of immediate disaster increased with him. He wrote at this 
time, in Bengali, one of the most striking of his ^hort poems, 
called The Destroyer’. 

"Is it the Destroyer who comes? 

For the boisterous sea of tears heaves 
in the flood^tide of pain, 

"In August, the desolating struggle between France and 
Germany began. All through the early days of the war, 
Rabindranath’s own suffering was intense. He went away 
into solitude and wrote Bengali poems dealing with the subject 
of the world’s disaster. One was called The Trumpet’; another 
was called The Oarsman’. In the latter he pictures the iniquity 
of the world as now come to the full, 

"All the sorfows of the earth, 
its sins and crimes, 
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its heart-breaks and its lust for violence, 
have swelled like a tidal wave, 
overleaping the banks, 
blaspheming the skies* 

Whom do you condemn, my brother? 

Bow down your head — 

The sin is yours and mine?* 

Was it a mere accident that the two noblest literary 
geniuses of their age were also the most passionate champions 
of humanity? What Stefan Zweig has said of Rolland applies 
with equal force to Tagore as well. “He has rescued for us 
another faith, that of the imaginative writer as the spiritual 
leader, the moral spokesman of his own nation and of all 
nations,.. One great man who remains human can for ever 
and for all men rescue our faith in humanity/’ 

Here were artists in the triast sense of the term, who 
created beauty out of their love of truth; here were musicians 
who drew harmony not only from sweet sounds and airs, but 
who strove for that ultimate harmony, the music of the soul, 
which will ‘'enrich the whole world with the sense of love and 
witch the heart out of things evil.” For them there w^as but 
one delight, that of creation. There was "but one heroism on 
earth—to know life and yet to love it.” 

Tagore’s patriotism, ardent and steadfast, is writ large in 
the history of Indian nationalism. From his earliest utter¬ 
ances, long before the Indian National Congress was founded, 
to his last Birthday Message in 1941, they form an impressive 
record of impassioned devotion to his people. To a people 
insulted and injured at every step, thwarted in every expres¬ 
sion of national life, deprived of everything that makes life 
worth living, the only luxury^ seems self-delusion, the only 
form of self-respect the hatred of the oppressor. But not once 
did this poet encourage any such weakness in his country¬ 
men. "Make us strong that our worship may flower in love 
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and bear fruit in work*' was his “India's Prayer" recited by him 
at the Calcutta session of the Indian National Congress in 
1917. Not unoften his exhortations won him the hostility of 
his countrymen, as when he had the temerity to protest 
against Gandhiji's advocacy of the bonfire of foreign cloth. 
Gandhiji was great enough not to misjudge the motive of 
the Great Sentinel, but lesser men did. 

Far more misunderstood than Tagore was Rolland by his 
own [>eoplc. He loved his country deeply and passionately, 
but he loved the soul of France more than the glory of her 
arms, and, above all, he loved truth more than the lies men 
glorify in the name of their country. “Truth is the same to 
all nations," he said, “but each nation has its lies which it 
speaks of as its idealism." Lovaltv to truth is loyalty to 
Fatherland, and not vice versa, as politicians would have men 
believe. "A great nation has not only its frontiers to protect: 
it must also protect its good sense. It must protect itself 
from the hallucinations, injustice, and follies which war lets 
loo.se." 

“I wish France to be loved," he wrote. “I wish France to be 
victorious; not through force; not solely through right (even 
that would be too harsh); but through the superiority of a 
great heart. I wish France were strong enough to fight with¬ 
out hatred; strong enough to regard even those whom she 
must strike down as her brothers, as erring brothers." The 
beautiful, passionate words he put into the mouth of Oliver 
in John Christopher were such as a Gandhi might have uttered. 
“I love France, but I cannot for the sake of France kill my 
soul or betray my conscience. This would be to betray my 
country. How can I hate when I feel no hatred? How can 
I truthfully act the comedy of hate? ... I will not hate. I will 
be just even to my enemies. Amid all the stresses of passion, 
I wish to keep my vision clear, that I mav understand ever\- 
thing and thus be able to love everything.” 

Rolland had l>een impressed by Tagore's lectures on National¬ 
ism delivered in Japan in and had immediatelv recognised 
hi him a kindred spirit—one who like him was “above the 
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battle’', where greed, hatred and violence masquerading under 
high-sounding names lead the frenzied masses to brutal 
slaughter, and yet not out of the battle where the spirit 
defends its banner against the barbarism of unreason. He had 
translated portions of these lectures into French and had used 
them in his famous articles during the war. Now he wrote 
to the poet asking him if he would add his signature to the 
Declaration of Independence of the Spirit which RoHand had 
drafted on behalf of the artists and intellectuals. could 
wish that henceforth the intellect of Asia might take a more 
definite part in the manifestation of the thought of Europe. 
My dream will be that one dav we may see the union of these 
two hemispheres of the spirit; and 1 admire you for having 
contributed towards this more than anvone else.” 

Tagore gave his signature. The contact once established 
grew. In a letter dated 26th August, Rolland expressed 

his sentiment more freely. 'The reading of Nationalism has 
been a great joy for me; for I entirely agree with your 
thoughts, and I love them even more now that I have heard 
them expressed by you w'ith this noble and harmonious wisdom 
which, being your own, is so dear to us. It gives me pro¬ 
found pain (and, I might say, remorse, if I did not consider 
mysell a human being rather than a European) when I consider 
the monstrous abuses which Europe makes of her powder, this 
havoc of ihe universe, the destruction and debasement of sa 
much material and moral wealth of the greatest forces on 
earth which it would have been in her interest to defend and 
to make strong by uniting them to her own. The time has 
come to react. It is not only a question of justice, it is a 
question of saving humanity. After the disaster of this shame¬ 
ful World War which marked Europe’s failure, it has become 
evident that Europe alone cannot save herself. Her thought 
is in need of Asia’s thought, just as the latter has profited 
from contact with Europe’s thought. These are the twe^ 
hemispheres of the brain of mankind. If one is paralysed, the 
whole IxkIv degenerates, ft is necessary to reestablish their 
union and their healthy development.” 
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It is India’s misfortune that Remain Rolland never visited 
this land. In a letter dated iith June 1923 he wrote to 
Tagore: ‘'Dear Friend, how much I would like to come and see 
you in India! All the movements of my mind tend towards 
that direction. I fear I shall not be able to carry out this 
plan this winter,., But I hope for a voyage to Asia and a stay 
at Santiniketan, I have so much to learn from you! And I 
believe that I shall have there a mission to fulfil—a predeter¬ 
mined duty till the end of my life. The union of Europe and 
Asia must be, in the centuries to come, the most noble task of 
mankind. As for myself, India from now on is not a foreign 
land, she is the greatest of all countries, the ancient country 
from which once I came, I find her again deep inside me\” 
What a pity that this land, which has become the happy 
hunting ground for almost every adventurer, never had the 
privilege of receiving in its midst this great European! 

In one of his letters, Rolland writes of his book on Gandhiji: 
“1 have just finished a prettv long essay on Mahatma Gandhi, 
based on the volume of collected articles in Yotnig India. I 
shall have it published in (he review^ Europe, as well as in 
several German and Russian reviews.. . I have conceived for 
the man Gandhi himself and his great heart burning with 
love, an infinite love and veneration. In a chapter of my essay 
I have taken the liberts, according to vour admirable published 
essays, of recalling the position which you have taken up 
with regard to Gandhi, and the noble debate of ideas which 
has been evoked between >ou. The highest human ideals are 
confronted therein. One is reminded of a controversy between 
a St. Paul and a Plato. But transported to India, its horizons 
have cxpandtHl. They embrace the w hole earth, and the whole 
of humanity joins in this august dispute. In my conclusion I 
have show'll you united in the feeling for the beauty (and even 
for the fruitful necessity) of the sacrifice of self through love. 
It may gratify vou to know that vour thought is the nearest 
to piine that I feel actually in the world and that the soul of 
India, as e.xpressed by your luminous spirit and the ardent 
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heart of Gandhi, is for me a larger native land, in which my 
limbs stretch themselves free from the bonds of fanatical 
Europe which have bruised them.” 

The letters continued till 1940. As though impelled by an 
unconscious desire to share w^ith his people their greatest 
trial of suffering and humiliation. Remain Rolland had left 
Switzerland and returned to his native land before the present 
war came upon Europe. His last letter to Tagore is dated 
27th February, 1940, Vezelay (Yonne). “The war has created 
a solitude around us... Unable to write in the newspapers, 
which the state of war does not permit, I work and write 
for happier days. I re-li\e and try to fix on paper mv memories 
of the past century—the davs of mv voiitb, and the first 
struggles before 1900. I hope you arc keeping good health 
and that vour days and nights are bathed in the sacred flame 
of poetr)-. In a world handed over to blind violence and 
falsehood, we must preserve within us truth,and peace.” 

These letters evoke contrarv feelings. Listening to this 
intimate converse of the great, one is exalted bv the fervour 
of their faith. On the other hand the thought that the wise 
are helpless in a world ruled by the foolish is depressing 
enough. There is something tragic about the lives of the 
truly great. No one was more aware of it than Romain 
Rolland. It is this tragic element that sobers our mind and 
induces our reverence and awe. For they suffer that we 
might live. 
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[This was written in 1941, on the occasion of the first anniversary of 
C F. Andrews' death on 5 April 1940. How short is our memory and how 
ephemeral our gratitude! Despite what is said below, the name of Andrews 
is almost forgotten in the land to which he gave the best of his life. 1 
asked niy young niece the other day who Sister Nivedita and Andrews 
were. She did not know though she can rattle away for hours on the 
<ioings of Bombay film stars. But why blame teenagers when our c\ty 
fathers who cannot find enough streets to name after politicians have 
forgotten one whom Gandhi loved and admired and named Dccriabandhu. 
Friend of the Poor I ) 


It is a noteworthy fact that at a time when Indian nationalism 
is fighting an open, though non-violent, battle with forces of 
British imperialism, the people of this country should sponta¬ 
neously and reverently observe the death-anniversary of an 
Englishman. It is doubtful if in his own country his memory 
is cherished with the same affection and respect. Yet Charlie 
Andrews was as true an Englishman as ever lived and a better 
patriot than most of them. He won battles for his countrv 
on the only field where the fruits of victory arc not poisoned 
by hatred. He helped to build in the hearts of Indians a 
regard for the character of the Englishman that decades of 
bitter disillusionment have not succeeded in demolishing. Long 
after the rising flood of Indian nationalism has swept awav 
all the trophies that Clives and Curzons won for Britain in 
India, Indians will continue to honour the race that could 
produce so noble a specimen as C. F. Andrews. 

Many Englishmen feel “benevolently” towards this country', 
but there is mingled with this “benevolence” a consciousness 
of superiority which gives to their attitude a patronising air, 
far less welcome to us than the downright opposition of a 
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Churchill or a Hoare. But Andrews' love was free from any 
such taint. He loved India and her people and served them 
for their own sake, and not merely to register his virtues as a 
good Christian. His love was spontaneous and his service 
sincere, which is why spontaneous gratitude marks his memory 
today all over this country. He never imagined that he was 
conferring a privilege on Indians by being one of them nor 
ever counted his service as a return for the wrongs they had 
suffered at the hands of his countrymen. He knew well enough 
that no individual Englishman could ever hope to make 
adequate amends for all that his nation had done to India. 
No British charity in India can be an) thing but a misnomer. 
It is at best a niggardly repayment of a portion of what was 
taken away by force or fraud. But genuine love, offered in 
humility and proved in little acts of unselfish service, is some¬ 
thing to be grateful for in any age and clime. Such love was 
Andrews’ and he shared it equally with his own country and 
with ours and thereby built a bridge between the two which 
will survive the achievement of India’s complete independence 
of British control. 

Though one of us, Andrews did not cease to belong to his 
own people. By dedicating his life to India’s cause, he did not 
betray the true interests of his nation. In fact, by allying 
himself with the oppressed, he most truly upheld the best 
traditions of his race. If his faith was misunderstood in his 
land and his mission misinterpreted as a betrayal of his 
country’s cause, it only shows how far his people had deviated 
from their best intellectual heritage. In a letter dated October 
>, 1913, to Rabindranath Tagore, Andrews wrote: 'T am, and 
shall always be, an Englishman, through and through; but I 
am sure we must pass these boundary lines of nationality 
where truth stares us in the face, which is universal, and 
greater even than country.” 

He was often insulted and once even beaten by one of his 
own race. But his faith survived such wrongs and insults and 
he never wavered in his love of his native land or that of his 
adoption. Like a true lover he grieved intensely whenever he 
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came aaoss an act or instance which belied his conception of 
England's true destiny and her proper relation with India. As 
a mother feels ashamed when the child misbehaves, so this 
lover of his people grieved and suffered as he watched his 
compatriots at work in this land. Let me quote a few more 
lines from another of his letters written to Tagore, about the 
same time. ‘T could not share your life without feeling the 
confinement of the narrow walls of my own. And this instinct, 
as I have told you, has grown stronger and I want to be true 
to it, for I feel it is leading me higher. I think I wrote to you 
that I had told Dr S— what was in my mind. I told him 
how my views of Christianity had widened, and how also I 
wished to come closer to Indians themselves, who had given 
their affection. I was very hurt by his answer, especially at 
the implication that the affection which I had received from 
you and others was no deeper than a very selfish bias. The 
sentence also about my being iess than just' to my own 
countrymen tells its own tale. I am—I felt it last year—more 
or less of a political outcast in England (as I have been also out 
here) and must take the consequences and not expect to be 
understood on this side." 

But he did not turn bitter and to the last retained his kindly 
humour. There is a delightful description in the first of the 
two letters quoted above of some of his Australian co-passengers 
on board the r.m.s. Medina, which is worth quoting. 

"The passengers are all thorough going Australians with a 
strong cockney accent and White Australia in their brain. 
One poor lady next to me at table looked so shocked when I 
told her we lived with Indians. We were evidently queer, 
uncanny creatures—neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red- 
herring. Indeed we are not quite safe and scarcely respectable. 
... Our Bengali slippers are looked upon with grave suspicion 
as showing our un-English tendencies. In one of our joint 
efforts to be conversational we were explaining that India 
differed from Central Africa and announced that you had won 
the Nobel Prize, stating its terms in cash. One of them said, 
*My! think of that!' Another said, ‘Did he go on the bust?' 
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And a third said, ‘You don’t mean to tel! me that he’s a 
full-blooded native?’ We assured him gravely that you were 
and he answered, ‘My! you don’t say so. Think of that 
now!’...” 

Rabindranath Tagore once said that having known Andrews, 
he could not help respecting the religion and the race that 
could fashion such a soul. Ordinarily it would be excusable 
if the average Indian were cynical of the worth of Christian 
profesions, seeing how the so-called Christian peoples, not 
content with devouring non-Christian races, were busy exter¬ 
minating one another. If despite such overwhelming evidence 
in favour of cynicism, the average Indian continues to respect 
Christianity, it is because of such rare souls as Andrews, the 
beauty of whose lives shames with its radiance the sneering 
eye of criticism. Andrews proved by his life that a true 
Christian is the noblest specimen of humanity and that an 
Englishman when cured of the disease of imperialist bias can 
be the best of men. Such is the debt that his countrymen owe 
to the memory of this great Englishman—a debt, alas! that 
the great majority of them are hardly in a mood to appreciate, 
much less acknowledge. 

But Andrews was also one of us and wc in India will 
continue to honour his memory, whatever be i(s fate in the 
land of his birth. He loved us, lived with us and gave us 
his best. He preferred sharing the wrongs of the victims to 
sharing the spoils of the victors at home. He spoke for us 
and was one of the first to put forth India’s case for complete 
independence from British tutelage. Above all he taught us 
the beauty of a life that has conquered its lust for possession, 
that has freed itself from national egoism, and has learnt to 
love man as man. An Indian friend once interpreted his 
initials, C.F.A., as Christ’s Faithful Apostle. A more faithful 
apostle of Christ never came to India. 
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[This was written in 1946 under the title "The Rashtrapati", which then 
meant the President of the Indian National Congress and not the President 
of the Indian Republic. The Republic was not yet born and the highest 
honour to which a patriotic Indian could aspire was to be the Head of 
the organisation that represented the people’s will to freedom. Since then 
the political scene has changed so radically, the old loyalties have under¬ 
gone such drastic deviation that the new generation may find it difficult 
to believe that Acharya Kripalani who now seems a lone wolf in the 
wilderness was once the watchdog of Congress ideology.) 


Fortune is fickle, and nowhere more so than in politics. In 
July 1946 friends came to sympathise with Acharya Kripalani 
for what seemed then a public discomfiture. He had ceased 
to be the General Secretary of the Congress, which post he had 
held for twelve consecutive years, and he had not been con¬ 
sidered useful or important enough to be retained as a member 
of the Working Committee. His political career seemed 
suddenly to have come to an end. Those who feared his 
aggressive advocacy of Gandhian ideology thought his exit 
a good riddance. The Socialist weekly, Jaiuita, chuckled over 
the fact in its usual, cheeky, adolescent manner. But Fortune, 
the great master of irony, turned the wheel and within four 
months the Congress electorate conferred on the erstwhile 
outcast the highest honour the nation could give. Acharya 
Kripalani was elected President of the 54th session of the 
Indian National Congress — without a contest. The election 
was all the more noteworthy inasmuch as Gandhiji and the 
Working Committee, contrary to practice, refrained from 
^ding the nation in the choice of the President and allowed 
uie electorate full freedom to exercise its vote. 

It was appropriate that the new Rashtrapati was called 
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upan to preside over the Meerut session of the Congress, fcwr 
it was in Meerut that he had founded the Gandhi Aslmun 
which is a living monument of his service of the masses* 
Many people who have heard him speak or read his writings 
look upon him as only a theoretical exponent of the Gandhian 
way. They do not know that he was in the field long before 
he came on the platform and that for years he was content 
to work in obscurity carrying out Gandhi's Constructive Pro¬ 
gramme in the villages. He served a long and arduous 
apprenticeship before he came into the limelight. And today 
if he is proud of anything it is of that. The organisation 
that he had built up is one of the foremost of its kind in 
India and has a network of centres and branches all over the 
United Provinces and Delhi. It provides employment to 
thousands of villagers and maintains hundreds of wholetime 
workers. If it does not make enough noise in the political 
world, it Is because Acharya Kripalani, true to his master's 
teaching, has sedulously avoided exploiting his organisation's 
service in the villages for political and private ends. Not 
many politicians would have resisted such a temptation. 

In fact, he lacks the temperament of a successful politician. 
He is devoid of ambition and is ill-versed in the art of using 
his fellow-men as pawns in a game. Though he has a shrewd 
judgement and easily sees through cant and humbug in others, 
he does not know how to use the power which this knowledge 
gives him. Rather he turns it into a weakness by freely ex¬ 
pressing his estimate of men and aflFairs in witty and pungent 
phrases, which, though they sound amusing and clever, are 
not likely to make him popular in a world where heroes like 
to hide their feet of clay. A successful politician must culti¬ 
vate the virtues of both a general in the field and of a popular 
star on the stage. Like the one he must know how to take 
advantage of the weakness in the enemy's defences and like 
the other he must know how to strike effective poses and hold 
the eye. He must have something of a Shivaji and something 
of a Kananbala. Kripalani has neither the one nor the other. 
He lacks the will to power and the necessary combination of 
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futhlessness and cunning. These are serious defects in a 
political leader. No wonder he does not command the popu¬ 
larity or power which his long record of selfless service, his 
unblemished character and his brilliant intellectual gifts might 
otherwise have earned him. 

Though he is today the titular head of the Congress he is 
by no means the power behind it. His election to the present 
high office is not a measure of the power he wields in the 
Congress organisation. He is neither a popular idol nor a 
party boss. He wields neither glamour nor power. He has 
risen from the ranks by sheer merit of service and ability, 
unaided by such extraneous influences as family, wealth or 
the patronage of the powerful, which have helped build \ht 
career of many an eminent politician. He has not even had 
the backing of his province which, in a democratic organi¬ 
sation like the Congress, is so potent a factor. His passport 
to eminence is the recognition by Congressmen of his long 
and selfless service of the nation and his devotion to the 
Gandhian ideology, 

Jiwatram Bhagwandas Kripalani was born in 1888 in 
Hyderabad (Sind) in a middle-class family of what are known 
as Amils. This small community of Hindu Kshatriyas scat¬ 
tered in different towns of Sind have come to be known as 
Amils or Dewans because at one time they seem to have been 
the only educated community in Sind and therefore enjoyed 
a virtual monopoly of administrative employment both under 
the Muslim rulers and till recently under the British. Of them 
the Amils of Hyderabad formed the most exclusive and snob¬ 
bish class. They are essentially and absolutely bourgeois, 
with all the virtues and vices of this class addicted to a petty 
bureaucratic tradition. They are a self-assertive and self- 
complacent community of intelligent men who dread origi¬ 
nality, of educated men who hold learning in little esteem, of 
respectable men who do not waste time in mere cultural pur¬ 
suits. They are smart and sensible but neither subtle nor 
sensitive, bold but not brave, active but not adventurous. In 
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such a community a person like Acharya Kripalani would 
naturally seem a freak. And so he is. It is not surprising 
that he is least appreciated by the people of his own com¬ 
munity and province. It was a sound instinct which made 
him a voluntary exile at the very outset of his career, and 
found him both honour and happiness outside his province. 

And yet he was not such a freak in his own family. One 
of his brothers had early renounced the world and turned a 
Sanyasi. Two other brothers denounced their religion and 
embraced Islam. Their children are devout Muslims and 
staunch Leaguers. Nevertheless they are fond of their uncle, 
who is even more fond of them. In 1945 when he was 
released from Karachi prison, his Muslim niece came to see 
him. As he embraced her, he laughed and said, ‘‘Here we 
are. two nations in one family."' His father w^as a man of 
stern disposition whose irascible temper was dreaded by not 
only his own children but all children in the neighbourhood. 
This violence of temper seems to have been a common family 
trait, for according to Acharya Kripalani he was the gentlest- 
tempered in the whole family. 

In a household where every member was an uncompro¬ 
mising individualist, young Jiwat was thrown on his own 
resources. He was wild and wayward and had a healthy 
contempt for book-learning. Agile and adventurous, he was 
always up to some mischief or the other. Even now he can 
climb a palmyra tree with the agility of a squirrel. His one 
passion was gambling which, as he is fond of saying, he never 
outgrew, though as he grew older he discarded the dice and 
learnt to gamble with his life. He experienced as much as 
he could and read as little as possible so that he was a constant 
headache to his teachers. Twice he was expelled from the 
college for his radical political views, first from the Wilson 
College, Bombay, and later from the D. J. Sind College, 
Karachi. After graduating and before taking his M.A. degree 
he worked for some time as a school-teacher but was soon 
obliged to leave the school, for he had a way of infecting the 
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young with his political idealism which the Headmaster con- 
iider^ dangerous and undesirable. 

Later he became Professor of History at the Muzaffarpur 
College in Bihar. It was during his career at Muzaffarpur 
that he came in contact with Gandhiji. He first met him at 
Santiniketan in 1915, where Gandhiji’s boys of Phoenix 
School had found their home after their return from South 
Africa. Gandhiji still addresses him as Professor. The Profes¬ 
sor was at that time a believer in the political ideology of 
Tilak and Aurobindo which his knowledge of history seemed 
to confirm. One can imagine bis sarcastic smile as he listened 
to the apostle of non-violence expounding his creed. fii^st- 
class crank/' he must have thought. **But what a superb 
crank! Here is a man who is capable of practising what 
he preaches." 

It was two years later in 1917 during the Champaran Satya- 
graha that the Professor's conversion began. As Gandhiji 
knew no one else in Muzaffarpur, he came and stayed with 
him before moving into the interior district to lead the 
peasants of Champaran in their resistance against the oppres¬ 
sion of the British indigo planters. For daring to harbour so 
dangerous a guest, the Professor lost his job in the College. 
But it was a welcome deliverance, for it gave him a chance 
to participate actively in the battle, and earn the distinction 
of being the first Satyagrahi to be arrested in Champaran. 

What converted him was not the theory of non-violence 
but its practice under Gandhiji's leadership. He saw with 
his own eyes the miracle of the timid, terror-stricken peasants, 
to whom craven submission to oppression had become a 
second nature, stand up with their heads erect and defy the 
armed might of British imperialism. Here was the magician 
who alone could repeat the miracle all over India and raise 
its dumb millions to the full stature of manhood without 
which independence was not only not possible but meaning¬ 
less, The conversion though slow was complete. The deci¬ 
sion made, the Professor cast in his lot with Gandhiji. Since 
Aen his faith in him has never wavered. Each fresh ex- 
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ferience has only reinforced it, till today his understanding 
of Gandhiji and his technique of resistance is so deep that it 
is almost intuitive. He can almost predict Gandhiji’s reactions 
to any particular issue insofar as the inscrutable Mahatma's 
reactions can be predicted. He hardly ever reads what 
Gandhiji writes and can never quote him correctly, and yet 
his exposition of the Gandhian Way makes explicit what is 
implicit in Gandhiji's writings and gives coherence to what 
often seems contradictory. 

After Champaran he acted for some time as Professor in 
the Banaras Hindu University till the first Noncooperation 
Movement when he, with a batch of students whom he had 
Inspired, left the University and founded the Gandhi Ashram 
at Banaras which he later shifted to Meerut. He was one of 
the first to carry out in a concrete and organised manner 
Gandhiji’s Constructive Programme in the villages, having 
early realised that this was the basic preparation for a non¬ 
violent struggle for freedom, freedom not only from political 
hut from economic exploitation as well. 

In 1923 Gandhiji called him to take charge as Principal or 
Acharya of the Gujarat Vidyapith, the national college he 
had founded at Ahmedabad. Since then the Professor has 
come to be known as Acharya, though Gandhiji himself 
continues to call him by his former title. He served the 
Vidyapith for five years in an honorary capacity and then 
returned to the obscurity of constructive work in the villages. 
In 1934 he was called by Dr. Rajendra Prasad to assist him in 
the relief work after the great earthquake of Bihar. In the 
same year he was appointed General Secretary of the Congress. 

Such in brief is the political record of a man who, without 
being a popular hero or a party boss, has been accorded the 
highest honour that a Congressman can aspire to. What 
aort of a man is he? Different people give different answers. 
Ask his numerous colleagues who have worked with him in 
the constructive field for years and known him intimately, 
imd you will find that they almost worship him, though an 
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element of fear is not unmixed with the worship. It is 
obvious that he must have been a hard taskmaster who did 
not spare himself. It is equally obvious that he must have 
been a very affectionate and fascinating teacher, for his old 
students of Bihar, Banaras and Gujarat days continue to love 
and admire him, as few Professors are loved and admired. 
Those who have worked with him or been his students or 
otherwise known him intimately do not seem to mind either 
the violence of his temper or the biting pungency of his 
tongue. They enjoy his humour even when they occasionally 
wince under its sarcasm. They know that behind the seem¬ 
ing snobbery of his aloofness, his cynicism and his bantering 
humour lies a very' warm heart rich in human sympathy akd 
affection. 

But those who know him only in the political field value 
him differently. Though he is one of the oldest and most 
faithful followers of Gandhiji, many Gandhi-ites dislike him 
intensely. He is an anti-humbug, an enemy of pomposityi 
and loves to make fun of those who. in their attempt to model 
themselves on Gandhiji, succt‘C‘d only in turning themselves 
into his caricatures. He loves to be frivolous in the presence 
of the solemn and parades his cynicism before those who take 
their pretensions too seriously. Once he shocked his audience 
at a meeting in Ahmedabad. where glowing tributes were 
being paid to the influence of Gandhiji on Indian life and 
character, by remarking that the only influence he could 
discern of Gandhiji on himself was in his dress. 

The Socialists dislike him no less heartily, except such of 
them as have known him intimately. It is surprising that the 
Socialists should dislike him, for between his intcrpretaticMi 
of Gandhism and their reconsideration of Socialism there is 
hardly any difference. In 1934 when the Socialist Party was 
first founded, he was even invited to join it and lead it. He 
refused on the ground that he did not regard himself an 
alternative to Gandhiji and that in his opinion such a party 
within the Congress w^as not only unnecessary but wras likdy 
to do more harm than good. He has never deviated from 
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that view and has made no secret of it No wonder the 
Socialists resent his attack on the very raison d'etre of their 
party. And yet this antipathy need not be there if he were 
more discreet in the expression of his random judgements» 
and did not make so great a virtue of calling a spade a spade» 
and if the Socialists, in their turn, were not so much in love 
with their day-dreams of adolescence. 

Politicians are generally adepts in the art of seeming better 
than they are. Kripalani is, in that respect, the reverse of a 
politician. He delights in seeming worse than he is, though 
he resents it if he is judged by what he appears to be. To 
that extent his logic is a woman's logic. He thinks that he 
has a right to misrepresent himself but that others have no 
right to misunderstand him. He can be cynical about others, 
often out of sheer impishness, but if others are cynical about 
his motives he thinks they are being perverse. He is at heart 
generous, sometimes recklessly so, and yet he loves to pick a 
(juarrcl with a station coolie or tongawalla over a two-anna 
bit. He is completely unattached to material possessions of 
which he has very little and yet on occasions gives the 
impression of being a miser. 

He is a living paradox. He loves deeply and talks callously, 
feels intensely and smiles cynically, thinks logically and 
argues intemperately, follows faithfully and sneers irreverent¬ 
ly, has the vision of a revolutionary and blinks like a re¬ 
actionary. He loves the Socialists and quarrels with them and 
despises the die-hards and works with them. He is a rebel 
who conforms to authority, an iconoclast who worships an 
idol, an idealist who boasts of realism, an ascetic who revels 
in frivolity. He has no ambition and yet enters the lists, no 
axe to grind and takes sides, is a profound believer in non¬ 
violence, always itching for a fight. 

He is proud of his intellect and flatters himself that he 
is always logical. But though he has a fine and sensitive 
intellect, he is more emotional than intellectual, more devo¬ 
tional than rational. He has the brains of a man and the 
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heart of a woman, a combination excellent otherwise but fatal 
in a politician. He reacts emotionally and then rationalises 
his reactions and because he has a sharp intellect, he can, 
with its rapierdike thrusts, expose the illogicalness of his 
opponent's position, without however proving the logic of 
his own. His intellect is at its best in a forensic duel. He 
wields it as a fencer wields his sword. His weakness as a 
fencer is that the blood mounts to his brain too easily. He 
loses his temper and makes himself vulnerable. For all his 
skill he is no match against a cool, crafty and cunning oppo¬ 
nent. That is why he has won more honour than power in 
the Congress and though vested with the highest authority 
feels continually frustrated. He would gladly withdraw ^tom 
politics and retire to his ashram if he did not feel that with¬ 
drawal at this time would be a desertion of the organisation 
he has served so long. He is a wild horse yoked to the plough, 
kicking and stamping, waiting for the end of the furrow. 

He grew up in the Gandhian tradition of austere living 
and active service of the poor, when the reward of patriotism 
was poverty and prison. He found happiness in that atmos¬ 
phere of moral idealism. Today he finds the patriots hunting 
for reward in position and power. He is not cynical enough 
to reconcile himself to the change, nor strong enough to stem 
the tide, nor discreet enough to hold his peace. He finds 
Gandhiji’s influence waning and the moral idealism he had 
inspired and sustained replaced by political realism. For a 
passionate believer in the Gandhian Way it is not easy to toe 
the line with those who think that Gandhi has outlived his 
use. He frets and fumes but is kept in leash by his loyalty 
to the very values which he defends. 

Political virtues are not identical with moral virtues, though 
the two are not unrelated. While the moral man must 
carry his conscience with him, the politician must carry the 
multitude. He must know how to make his will felt, how 
and when to court the crowd, how and when to coerce it. Not 
every one is a Gandhi, who is as shrewd a politician as he 
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is superb a man. Th^ Acharya lacks the strength to carry 
both his conscience and the crowd with him and prefers to 
keep his conscience, which makes him more admirable as a 
man than effective as a politician. As a man he has a very 
striking individuality, which not only attracts attention in a 
crowd but creates a definite impression. You either like him 
or dislike him. It is difficult to feel indifferent about him. 

But in politics he has failed to make his individuality 
felt to the same extent, except as an intellectual exponent of 
the Gandhian Way. In politics he is not reckoned a force 
in himself, not because he lacks insight or ability but because 
he lacks that elusive something which makes a man seem a 
hero to his fellow-men, or that more substantial virtue, the 
iron will to power, which ruthlessly pursues its goal and 

which the multitude at once fear and worship. Sometimes 
his very virtue acts like a drawback as, for example, his 
loyalty to the Gandhian ideology and to the Congress organi¬ 
sation which is interpreted as a proof of his fanaticism or of 
his lack of original thinking. In democratic politics it is 
often more profitable to blackmail than to be loyal, adolescence 
may seem more heroic than maturity. 

He is one of those cases where small vices neutralise big 
virtues. His biggest vices are his sudden explosions of 

temper and his irrepressible delight in pricking others' 

bubbles. He is by nature loving and tolerant and yet he 

would sometimes fly into such a fit of temper or of sarcasm 
as to make the person he loves cry or gnash his teeth in 
rage. What he calls his innocent jokes are more often impish 
than innocent and hurt more than open criticism. Nobody 
likes his bubble to be pricked, especially politicians whose 
greatness depends so largely on seeming bigger than they are. 
They forgive opposition more easily than ridicule. They 
prefer an enemy who challenges them to a friend who deflates 
them, the more so when the friend has the gift of wit which 
makes his remarks too amusing not to be relished by a third 
party. 
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The Achar)'a has strong Ukes and dislikes which he takes 
no pains to hide. He expresses his reactions with a vehe¬ 
mence which makes them seem stronger than they are, and 
which mislead strangers into thinking that he is intolerant 
and fanatical. This impression is reinforced by the ascetic 
cut of his face and the sharp scimitar-shape of his nose. The 
tenderness in his eyes is not obvious to the superficial eye. 
These little vices of his have cost him dear politically. 

But he does not care. He is cynical of the admiration or 
censure of those who cannot sec beneath the rough coat of 
arms he wears. “They say. What do they say? Let them 
say! ” is his attitude. He is sensitive only to Gandhiji’s 
reactions, to whom his devotion is that of a Hindu wife to heV 
husband, except that this devotion is exclusively to Candhiji’s 
moral and political personality. He cares little for Gandhiji's 
fads and though he lives for Gandhiji he would find it hard 
to live with him. This devotion is absolute. It is free from 
any motive or reservation. It has given him an insight into 
Gandhiji’s mind and personality which no other follower can 
claim. It is at once the source of his strength and his weak¬ 
ness, his glory and his bondage. 



SHAH LATIF 
A Poet of Sind 


[This was written in 1945, mainly for Bengali readers, and was first published 
in the same year in a Calcutta journal. J 


One of the obvious defects of our English education is that 
while we are obliged to learn a lot about foreign lands we 
remain ignorant about our own. I have known several 
Bengali friends enthusiastically discuss the latest verse written 
in England or the latest book published by a Russian novelist, 
who had not even heard the names of the leading poets in 
Hindi or Gujarati or Marathi, not to speak of any of our 
South Indian languages. Some have even innocently asked 
me if Sindhi was a written language or a mere spoken 
dialect. The same is true of the educatt'd in other provinces. 
We know much less about each other than an educated 
Englishman, despite his reputation for insularity, knows about 
the French or the German. The unity of India, if it is more 
than a political slogan, has to be made real in our lives by a 
conscious effort on our part to know more of our own people. 

The Sindhi language, like all other north Indian languages, 
is a near coasin of Bengali. Its basic structure and vocabulary 
are derived from Prakrit, though in the course of its chequered 
history, it has been far more influenced by Arabic and Persian 
than its comparatively sheltered sisters in the east. Today 
it has lost its original script and is written in a modified 
form of Arabic script, which more than anything else has 
alienated it from the other members of its stock. 

Sind was the first territory in India to bear the brunt of 
Maslim invasion and was the last Muslim kingdom in India 
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to surrender to the British, The small Hindu minority which 
had escaped conversion to Islam was nevertheless compelled 
to adapt its culture to the culture of its rulers. Persian was 
the passport to state service as English became later under 
the British. The study of Persian was therefore cultivated by 
the Hindus, while that of Sanskrit languished for want of 
patronage. This state of things has continued long after 
Persian ceased to have any utility. For example, the school 
in which I studied, though founded by a Hindu and run with 
Hindu funds, had no provision for the teaching of Sanskrit. 
We were therefore all of us obliged to take Persian as our 
second language. 

Hence a paradox. The language which the educ^tted 
Hindus of Sind speak and write is Persianlsed, while the 
Sindhi which the simple Muslim poets and villagers of Sind 
speak is nearer to the original Prakrit. If I were to trans¬ 
literate in Devanagari or Roman script some of the verses 
of the poet Shah Abdul Latif, a Bengali philologist would be 
surprised at the number of common words between the Sindhi 
Muslim’s language and his own. But it is not possible to 
do so in this short article. Instead 1 will give a short account 
of this poet’s life and work so that the Bengali reader may 
know something of this prince of Sindhi poets, whose posi¬ 
tion in Sindhi letters is comparable to that of Chaucer in 
English, or Chandidas in Bengali, with this difference that 
Shah Latif was not only the first great poet of Sind but 
unfortunately the only one of that stature. 

Though born in the last quarter of the seventeenth century 
(about 1689) not much is known of the life of this poet. 
What is known has been handed down by oral tradition, 
which is prone to invest popular figures with legendary 
grandeur. He died round about 1752 at the age of sixty- 
three. He was thus a senior contemporary of the Bengali 
poet, Bharatchandra Ray. Most of his life was spent in the 
northern part of what is now the Hyderabad District, first in 
tile village of Hala, then Kotri (not to be confused with the 
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present river port and railway junction) and finally at a 
village founded by him and known after him as Bhit Shah. 
It is interesting to recall that the supposed site of the house 
of the seventeenth<entury Bengali poet Kashiram Das is also 
known as Kesher Bhita. 

Shah Latif belonged to an illustrious Sayid family which 
originally came to Sind from Herat. The Sayids are here¬ 
ditary religious teachers and are held in high esteem. The 
ancestors of Shah Latif had fully earned their title to this 
esteem. His great-great-grandfather was the famous Shah 
Karim who was a poet of merit and a mystic-saint venerated 
for his piety and learning. His verses are still read and every 
year a religious fair is held at his tomb at Bulri where he 
lived. One of his poems says: 

Even if you rend nil the sacred books, of what avail? 

Can a lame ant in the well measure the skies! 

He who lives in a hut built on the river bank. 

Why need he thirst for water? 

But the fools cry on and understand notJ 

Shah Latif's father was Sayid Habib Shah who was living 
at Hala Haweli, now in ruins, when the poet was bom. He 
was a man of piety and deeply attached to his son. About 
the boy-poet’s education we know very little. The popular 
tradition is that he had no regular education but taught him¬ 
self everything. Very likely he was the despair of his teachers 
like the child Rabindranath. The story goes that when he 
was a child he was sent to the Maktab or the village school. 
“Say aliph,” said the Mulla or the Muslim pundit. “Alipk,” 
repeated the child. “Say be,” continued the teacher; but the 
pupil refused to repeat the second letter of the Arabic alpha¬ 
bet. The Mulla coaxed, cajoled, threatened and bullied, but 
the child was obstinate. The Mulla complained to the 
father who asked the son the reason of his obstinacy. The 


1. Quoted in Sind and its Sufis by Jethmal Parsram. 
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child replied that ali^h being the first letter of the word Allah, 
was all-sufficing and needed no other letter to supplement it. 

The story is obviously a later concoction of the poet's 
admirers who have taken the cue from several of the poet's 
verses. One of the verses says: 

Read the letter aliph, and forget all else; 

Keep your heart true, nought else avails. 

There can be no doubt that Shah Latif was an educated 
man (according to the standards of that age) and knew his 
Arabic and Persian well. His verses are interspersed with 
quotations from the Holy Koran and from the Masnavi W the 
Persian poet and mystic, Jalaluddin Rumi. The aptness with 
which he has used them and the skill with which he has at 
times rendered them in his own language are testimony to 
his sound study of both the classical languages, as also of his 
general familiarity with the lore of Sufi thought. As regards 
his diatribes against book-learning, they are the commonplaces 
of almost all Sufi poetry. 

Young Latif was an ardent lover of nature and a keen 
observer of its varied scenes and moods. It seems he was a 
regular truant from home and school and used to wander 
about by himself amidst the sand-hills which outskirted his 
village. He cultivated the company of wandering saints, both 
Muslim Sufis and Hindu Yogis, and must have had an 
early initiation into spiritual practices from one of them. 
Some Hindu admirers even believe that the ''sacred word" 
which he received on initiation was Oni, for he says in one 
place: "If the Guru were to give thee the one curved word 
it would be to thee as light in darkness: therefore keep tneem 
in thy mind and put aliph before it." The reference to the 
sacred sound Om is obvious, for this word when written in 
Devanagari script has the look of a succession of curves, and 
when written in the Arabic script would begin with the letter 
aliph and end with tneem. But such a reference need mean 
no more than that the Muslim mystic was conversant with 
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some of the spiritual practices of the Hindus; and in fact 
references to yogis, adcsis and swamis are scattered throughout 
his works. 

It is said that once when he did not return home at night, 
his father went out in search of him and found him seated 
in meditation near a sand-hill, all covered with sand. When 
the anxious father cried out in dismay fearing his son had 
lost his consciousness, the boy opened his eyes and responded 
in verse: 

She is alive and breathing still. 

Yearning for a sight of the Beloved. 

The Sufis, like the Vaishnavas, look upon God as the 
Beloved. They also for that reason do not look down upon 
human love, which they consider as a preliminary training 
for the cultivation of divine love. Ishq-i-Majazi or human 
love is a door to Ishq-i-Haqiqi or divine or absolute love. The 
Sufi does not believe in image-worship but he believes in the 
worship of beauty in a human object as a stepping stone to 
the higher worship of true or absolute Beauty. 

Young Latif did not have to wait long for such an 
experience. Quite early in life he fell in love with the 
daughter of the local chieftain, Mirza Moghulbeg. Though 
the family of Shah Latif was held in high regard, the proud 
Mirza did not look with favour upon this young vagabond 
who wandered about the sand-hills and mixed with all sorts 
of Fakirs and Yogis. He refused to give him his daughter in 
marriage. How the young poet took this refusal, we do not 
know. Very likely, it intensified his love of wandering and 
of solitude. Whether his travels took place at that period or 
later, we do not know, but he was a fairly well-travelled man 
for that age. Among the places he visited was the famous 
shiine of ascetics at Hinglaj, of which he talks in his poems. 

This experience of love and separation must also have 
released the fountain of his inspiration; for the theme of 
separation is the most recurring in his verse. Few poets have 
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described the moods of separation in love with such intensity 
of passion and at the same time with such delicacy of feeling 
as he has done. In a sense almost all his poetry is one long 
wail of separation. 

The gallows call me. Oh, my friends, 

Will any friend now come with me? 

They who have found the name of love 
Must go of love's necessity. 

O camel cease to lag behind 
And lengthen out thy pace. 

This night I have it in my mind 
To see my loved one's face. 

Learn love's test of skill 
0 my love, from the kiln. 

Though it burneth by night and by day, 

From within its hot heart 

Not a vapour doth start 

The heat that's within to betray. 

Within the heart red embers glow. 

But never outward vapours rise. 

Heap up the fire and fan desire 

That being burnt may make thee wise... 

Within whose heart love's fires glow 
They've learnt all men can ever know. 

The seas of separation roll 

And drown each single, separate soul.i 

No doubt this '^separation” in his poems is more than 
human and is symbolic of the longing of the soul for union 
with God; but it is doubtful if the poet could have invested 


i. R T, Sorlcy's translations. 
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this symbolic and philosophic conception with such flesh and 
blood, had it not been founded on a solid personal experience 
of his own. 

Once he was sitting by a stream when he saw a flock of 
goats racing madly through the sands at the sight of water. 
Having quenched their thirst they turned their backs, threw 
their excreta into the stream and sauntered away. Seeing this 
aftermath of the fulfilment of desire, the poet sang: May I 
ever yearn and never attain! 

His own experience of love, however, had a happier ending 
than this episode of the goats or the loves of the heroines in 
his poems. Some years later, after the death of the proud 
Mirza, he succeeded in marrying the girl he loved. 

Gradually his fame as a poet and as a saint spread and many 
admirers and disciples gathered round him. He left his village 
and built himself another amid his favourite sand-hills, which 
came to be called Bhit and is known today as Bhit Sharif or 
the Sacred Sand-hill. It is said that he helped to build the 
village with his own hands. The village was close to the 
Kirar lake; the nearby trees and the patches of green must 
have relieved the barren desolation of the sand-hills and 
soothed the eye of the poet. He describes the familiar scene 
on the lake in his own simple way of the mystic: 

The lotus digs its roots in the slime, 

The bee is a denizen of the skies, 

Glory to the love that them unites. 

There the poet spent the last years of his life, surrounded 
by admirers and disciples. 'Thousands would come to listen 
to the magic of his poetry and to enjoy the beauty of its 
message.'' It is said that as the poet sang his verses two of 
his disciples, Tamar and Hashim, took them down. One day 
the disciples brought the manuscript of the Risalo (as his 
complete works are called) to him. The poet turned over the 
leaves and was so disappointed at his own work that he threw 
it into the Kirar lake. His disciples cried over the tragedy and 
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at their pleadings the poet permitted them to write it down 
again from memory. This is very likely a mere legend built 
round some trivial incident and ‘‘intended to build up the 
tradition of the inspired delivery of the poems/' There are 
many such legends about the poet, handed down from gene¬ 
ration to generation. Here we shall mention two or three 
to show how the pauranic tradition of myth-making has 
survived to this day. 

One day Shah Latif's wife, who was carrying, longed for 
a certain kind of fish and sent one of her husband's disciples 
to procure it. When her husband came to know of it he 
remarked, “When the embryo is such a trouble to my fakirs, 
what will the full-blown adult be? May such a blossoni be 
nipped in the bud! “ It is said that the child in consequence 
was still-born and the Shah left no heir behind him. 

Once while he was sitting in meditation, rosary in hand, 
near the village well, two girls came with pitchers to fetch 
water. As usual they fell to gossiping. One of them asked 
the other, “Have you met your sweetheart?" The other replied, 
“A dozen times. And how many times have you met yours?" 
The first one answered, “Does one keep count of one's meetings 
with one's sweetheart?" Shah Latif who was listening to 
this conversation immediately threw away his rosary and 
exclaimed, “It is a shame that I should be telling the beads of 
my rosary, when even this simple village girl knows that in 
love one keeps no accounts." And so he sang: 

Body their rosary, mind their beads, the heart their harp, 
The strings of longing sing in utter unity 
The One, the only One, is the song within. 

They whose sleep is prayer wake even in sleep. 

Though Shah Latif belonged to a family of hereditary 
religious teachers and therefore could not altogether despise 
religious forms and practices, as some Sufis have done, he was 
well aware of their spiritual limitations and attached no great 
' importance to them. 
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Prayers and the sacred fast — 

They too a goodness impart, 

But that is another art, 

Which brings the Beloved face to face* 

Men are angry at vice, 

God is angry -with me at virtue* 

They only should hear the sacred mark 
Who are faithful to their own heresy* 

Nur Muhanimad Kalhoro was the virtual ruler of Sind at 
that time. The Kalhoras being the descendants of a Fakir^ 
famed for his piety, had some pretensions to religious supre¬ 
macy. It is said that Nur Muhammad Kalhoro at first 
resented the growing reputation of Shah Abdul Latif—which 
resentment was no doubt fanned by priests and mullas who 
found their own followers flocking to hear the unorthodox 
mystic's songs. Nur Muhammad devised a plan to ensnare 
the poet. He invited him to a dinner, and leaving him alone 
in a room, sent in a bevy of beautiful dancing girls to tempt 
him with their charms. The charmers did their best, but it 
seems the poet saint was unaffected. When later on the host 
entered the room, Shah Latif remarked in verse: 

The tangle of illuston ensnares not the Yogis, 

No possessions can ever tempt them: 

Even if the dancing girls lure, 

The Yogis will pass unscathed. 

It is said that this incident turned Nur Muhammad's 
hostility into admiration and he remained till his death attached 
to Shah Latif in friendship. Admiring disciples even claim 
that the birth of Nur Muhammad's son, Ghulam Shah Kalhoro, 
was due to the blessing of this poet-saint. It Is however a 
fact that the fine mausoleum which covers the poet's remains 
at Bhit Sharif was built by Ghulam Shah Kalhoro. 
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The last years of the poet's life were spent in comparative 
peace and retirement—but not in obscurity, for his fame had 
travelled far and wide and admirers flocked from all over the 
province to listen to his verses and to his wisdom. Though 
he was born in a distinguished and well-to-do family and 
though he had won for himself a position of universal admira¬ 
tion and veneration, he never gave up the simple and austere 
ways of a man of God and was the very picture of humility. 
On this point the testimony of his contemporaries is una¬ 
nimous. To quote the words of his English biographer, H. T. 
Sorley: '‘His whole life was one of continence and abstemious¬ 
ness then sufficiently rare amongst the race from which he 
sprang. He was characterised by a gentleness of mannef and 
speech, an innate gentlemanliness, a bent of kindness, com¬ 
passion and generosity which make him, as a man, a person 
worthy of the utmost respect. He is said to have hated cruelty 
and to have been unable to bear to beat an animal or cause 
physical pain to man or beast. In an age and amongst a 
population that set little store by chastity, he exhibited to¬ 
wards women a self-control that was remarkable." 

He was a Shia by caste and though the majority of Sind 
Muslims are Sunnis, this difference did not stand in the way 
of his being accepted as a spiritual teacher by Muslims of 
both the sects, as his being a Muslim has not stood in the 
way of the universal regard in which he is held by the Hindus 
of Sind. That he was a Shia not only by birth but by 
voluntary faith as well is evidenced by the fact that in the 
last years of his life he expressed a desire to make the pilgri¬ 
mage to Kerbela rather than to Mecca. He was, however, 
persuaded by his disciples not to undertake the arduous 
journey at his age. He therefore satisfied himself by com¬ 
posing the Sur Kedaro, which deals with the story of Hassan 
and Hussain. 

About the circumstances of his death not much is known. 
Tradition has it that "shortly before his death he retired into 
aditude. Coming out again he performed his ablutions, put 
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on a white sheet and ordered the singing of songs. When the 
music stopped, he fell into a reverie of divine contemplation.”! 

The mausoleum built by Ghulam Shah Kalhoro exists to 
this day and attracts crowds of devout pilgrims, Hindus and 
Muslims, from all over Sind. Since the poet’s death (circa 
175^)1 every Friday his verses are recited and sung there. 
Here is a description of one such weekly ‘Vigil” by a renowned 
Hindu scholar, Dayaram Gidumal, who had visited the shrine 
in 1882. “The deepest silence occasionally broken by a hearty 
*Allahu’ prevailed in the wide courtyard where I kept my 
memorable vigil with more than a hundred men, women and 
children. The subdued and tranquil look of these people, 
their simple habits, their gentle demeanour, their strong faith 
and their erect but humble attitude of mind made a very 
great impression upon me and inspired me with a most pro¬ 
found veneration and admiration for the poet-saint who was 
their recognised spiritual teacher and whose burning words 
and breathing thoughts moved them to tears.” 

Of these “burning words and breathing thoughts” we have 
said but little in this short article in which a sketch of the 
poet’s life has taken up most of the space. The poems of 
Shah Abdul Latif are a vast treasure-house in which the 
passionate yearnings of a soul in quest of the Supreme Beloved, 
profound truths and homely commonplaces of Sufistic lore, 
the folk tales of Sind and descriptions of Sind’s landscape in 
different seasons, are woven together in a pattern whose motifs 
arc culled from various sources, whose colours are mixed with 
the soil and sand and rocks of Sind, whose threads are spun 
out of that heightened consciousness which we associate with 
all great poetry, and whose texture is of the purest lyricism. 


I. Quoted in Shoh Abdul Latif of Bhit, by H. T- Sorlcy. 
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[This was written in 1948 when I was in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, attached 
to the Indian Embassy.] 


When I came to thi.s far-away land on the other side of the 
globe, where there is summer now when there is winter in 
India, I was curious to know what the people, the common 
intelligentsia, knew and thought about us, Indian people. I 
knew that there was a uniform pattern of knowledge abbut 
India which, thanks to our long subjection to alien rule, was 
common in almost all foreign countries, namely, that we were 
an ignorant, stupid people, poverty- and disease-ridden, steeped 
in superstition and religious intolerance, keeping company with 
tigers, snakes and naked fakirs. 1 was therefore surprised to 
find that the people, wherever we went, not only received us 
with warm affection but even looked up to us with admiration. 
It was not difficult to discover the reason. We came from the 
land of Tagore and Gandhi, not legendary heroes of antiquity 
but flesh-and-blood creatures of the 20th centurs' who, in this 
age of moral frustration and violence, showed the way of 
harmony and peace. 

It is remarkable to what height these two men have raised 
the stature of India in foreign eyes—Gandhi more than Tagore, 
for life is bigger than literature and art. I am told that on 
the evening of {anuary 30th when the news reached here of 
Bapu’s assa.ssination, common people on the gay boulevards 
of this city were seen to wipe the tears from their eyes. It 
was the death not only of a famous Indian but of a great 
friend of humanity whom every one could claim as his own. 

The common people wiped their eyes and went their way 
and soon forgot the tragedy. But the stir in the soul of Brazil 
found more than transient expression in some very moving and 
beautiful poems written on Gandhiji. I should like to quote 
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two of them here which have come to my notice. One of 
them is by Pereira Lima, a young poet in his twenties. Shy, 
sensitive and gentle-mannered, I found it a pleasure to converse 
with him. He wrote the poem soon after Gandhiji's death 
and included it in his book of verse, Mundo Futuro (Future 
World). The English translation is by a Brazilian friend. 
Professor Armando Soares. I have retained in the translation 
the spelling of Gandhi’s name as used in the original poem. 

January the thirtieth, 1948 

Christas month and Mahomet's flight,.. 

You died, Gandi, 

Forgiving your own slayer. 

Praying for us and for him too,., 

Longing for a world without violence, 

So that the Creator 
—Who made us in His image — 

Might recognise us. 

You wanted a world without arms, 

Believing like Bertrand Russell — 

*’Only kindness can save the world.” 

You knew that that at least was possible. 

Even if freedom were not.,. 

Perhaps you never believed 
In freedom... 

Everything holds us in thrall. 

All is inexorable fate. 

Life is doomed to die 

And even our baptismal name.,. 

You prayed for the unfaithful, the pessimists, 

For the hope of the world. 

For a better world, oh brethren! 

For we live only by hope 
And hope. 
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Like the heavens above 
Encircles us everywhere. 

So that we may never kill again 
In that era of our dreamsl 
And if man should kill again 
He would do so 

As a writer kills his characters ,,. 

So that the man who killed his own sister 
Because she was a prostitute 
May recall that the prostitute he abused 
Had sisters too, my brethren! 

So that we may bare our heads 

Before a prison 

Rather than before a church! 

So that we may never judge! 

To judge 

Brings blood, hate and war ... 

Ycm died... 

In the lowly shade of the outcast 
Through which men felt ashamed to pass. 
But now the shade is become a light 
By which man will for e'er see a vision. 

You died... 

The tunic you wore 
Was white and immaculate. 

Immaculate and white, 

A dove of peace, 

A symbol of the last goodbye. 

You died... 

Magician, seer, guide, mahatma, prophet! 
Like saint. 
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To tell Christ in the beyond: 

“I ako died for man... 

To face God in Your own glorious way." 

You died... 

But you will always be a live example 
For us and the generations to come. 

You were reduced to ashesi 
Cast into the Ganges 

Like the spirit of Christ over the waters ... 

Had you been buried 

Your flesh would have remained intact, 

Mummified, as it were; 

Even worms seeing your body 
Would have fasted, Gandi, 

In holy reverence to him 
Who longrd so intensely 
As spirit ne'er did before. 

For peace on earth 

And goodwill towards all. * 

Hie other poem is by the famous Brazilian poetess, Cecilia 
Meireles, one of the most striking personalities I have been 
privileged to meet here or anywhere. Of all the poems written 
on Bapu hers has impressed me the most, not only because 
of its intrinsic poetic merit but because it was an echo of our 
own anguish felt thousands of miles away. 

What currents were there between your heart and mine 
That my blood should suffer to know that yours is spilled! 

When I met her I was no less impressed by her charm which 
matched the grace and nobility of her verse. She lives in 
a charming little house picturesquely perched on a tiny hill-top, 
simple and elegant without being pretentious, as befits a poet. 
She has a fine collection of South American folk art, dolls, toys. 
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masks and other objects of utility or festivity with which 
the simple folk decorate the drab pattern of their lives. They 
were from different places in Brazil, Mexico, Peru, Bolivia and 
other South American countries and showed where the 
sympathies of this widely-travelled poetess lay. 

I was delighted to discover that she was a great admirer 
of Tagore and was well acquainted with his poems, mainly 
through the French translations. She surprised us by suddenly 
putting on the gramophone two records of Tagore’s music 
which she had. It seems that a musician-friend of hers who 
had heard the songs some years ago had recorded the music 
from memory—the melody without the words. Though the 
rendering was far from correct it was sweet and touchi^ng to 
hear the music in so unexpected a setting. She had had a 
brief glimpse of Tagore in 1924 w^hen his ship had stopped 
at Rio on its way to Buenos Aires. She was then a young 
girl and Tagore’s fame was at its height in the western world. 

She could recall very vividly the flutter caused in her 
young breast at the idea of seeing face to face the author of 
Citanjali, She had expressed this sentiment in a short poem 
which was published in a Brazilian magazine a few months 
before the Poet’s visit. In that poem she implores the “most 
divine poet” not to appear before her in flesh and blood lest 
the vision created by his poems he marred. She felt shy when 
she read out and translated the poem for me and almost 
apologised for her girlish, impetuous and immature sentiment. 

She was one of the principal speakers at the meeting 
organised by the Indian Embassy in Rio on 2nd October, 
1948, the anniversary of Mahatma Gandhi’s birthday. She 
has a rich, musical voice and her speech fell on the ear like 
poetry. She traced the connection between India and Brazil 
from the very hour of the discovery^ of Brazil in 1500, for the 
Portuguese Admiral who discovered it did so by accident, 
having lost his way cn route to India which was his real 
destination. 

“Thus has the discovery linked the destinies of both Brazil 
and India, and as we study the history of our country, we 
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come upon it casually embracing that wondrous land, India. 
And our childhood imagination begins to expand. Anonymous 
voyagers on unknown seas, we soon discover that this is the 
land where birds speak, where palaces rise overnight to vanish 
in the morning, where each thing jealously guards its own 
mysterious force, an enchanted magic that will become ours 
only after many trials and errors... 

“And so we drew upon this early love of ours until from 
amongst the myriad wondrous tales that pass before our eyes, 
from amid the rustling foliages and glittering gems, the silent 
stone images found everywhere, the marble lace-work and 
tropical green curtains, from amongst all languages, all books, 
two soft-spoken, gentle voices drift over to us from the East. 
One sings, the other speaks. One is called Tagore, the other 
Gandhi. One speaks to us from above, the other raises its 
voice from earth to the high heavens. All of the Divine that 
may be transmitted has found in the first its voice: the second 
teaches man all that may be taught so that he might rise to 
God... 

“One sang, while the other preached and fought, which is 
another way of singing, though in a graver tone and closer 
to its listeners. Their voices were heard, yes, but forgotten... 
When Tagore disappeared we saw him as a bird which after 
delivering the message of its song soars into the clouds and 
disappears from our ken. To live with men is much more 
difficult than to live with the gods. And no task is more 
difficult than to mould day after day, clearly and truthfully, 
the frail human clay. To preach is not enough. Acts are 
also necessary if men are to be convinced. It is not enough 
to be understood; one must also prove. As heaven and earth 
are united, if heaven demands that earth rise to it, earth in 
turn demands that heaven descend. All martyrs have found it 
out. And no martyr spares himself. 

“The West watched a gaunt but persevering shadow preach¬ 
ing to a vast people, confused and suffering. But it lay so far 
away, the East. In faded photographs, amongst frivolous 
news, the oft-repeated news of his fasts, Gandhi was slowly 
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becoming a superficial habit, an everyday piece of news. Men 
forget easily. Men no longer saw in that scantily clad and 
haggard figure the symbol of the renunciation of the world, 
its illusions. They could not see that little by little it was 
becoming reduced to the clay of an oil lamp where the lighted 
wick is all that matters. 

‘'Men had forgotten that in a world of obstinate errors, of 
powerful temptations, his was the voice that taught not to 
collaborate with error or yield to temptation, in the faith that 
to resist Evil is to increase Good. Men no longer remembered 
that that figure, the brief pattern of Man eternally vigilant 
for a better humanity, was the same who had taught the 
principle of non-violence to contrite multitudes, the victory 
of reason over impulse, of spirit over matter, of life over 
the machine. 

“And when a small machine knocked him down, we saw 
pictured in the face of men astonishment, an almost irrational 
astonishment. It is through this fright that one senses the 
danger that stalks us, the thread of our being witness to the 
destruction of thought, of love, of faith, the destruction of 
human dignity by a small mechanic deflagration in the hands 
of an irresponsible man... 

“We watch the multitude as it advances, varied and per¬ 
plexed. Capes, turbans, tunics. Women leaning over their 
sobs. Flowers falling on that small dead body in a shower 
of springtime, at the end of a world without hope. And the 
little one dead, like a bird which has fallen asleep under the 
white wings of its mantle. This frail dead body, cremated 
with sandal wood, turning into ashes and fragrance, was lost 
in the waters and in the clouds, as part of the universe, back 
again into the hands of God. On the ground lay the small 
piece of metal that had cut short this resounding voice. Men 
forget much, but not this. It may perhaps be necessary to 
die like this in order to live again, to continue from far away 
what was unfinished when one was near.” 

Below is given an English translation of the poem she wrote 
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on Gandhiji on the very evening of his assassination* The 
English translation is by Isabel do Prado. 

Here the blue sirens fade and the winged horses, 

Here I renounce the gay flowers of my inner dream. 

The newspapers unfold in the wind at every corner: 
'^Murdered while blessing the peopled 

In the vastness of night I heard a pained voice, birdlike. 
And waking up I searched for a place far away and 

unintelligible. 

It was you, then, who sighed so frailly, in the last little 

blood? 

It was your distant bones shot through by death, 
Sounding like delicate bamboos at the stooping down 

of day? 

"Les hommes sont des brutes, madame/'^ 

O days of Resistance, the spinning wheel humming in 

every home ... 

O Bande Mataram on the small harmoniums, among silks 

of gold.., 

‘The tea of Darjeeling, Milady, has the flavour of white 

roses.. 

Streets, streets, streets, do you know who was killed there 
yonder, on the other side of the world? 
Dark untouchables of the earth/ You do not even know 

that you should cry/ 
“You, Tagore, you sing as the birds that are fed in the 

morning. 

But there are hungry birds that have no voice.'^ 

And the evening wind fans the bitter headlines. Men read. 
They read with the eyes of children spelling fables 

and walk along. 


t. Thit Frcndi line rectus in tiie original poem. 
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And we oil walk along! And the most blind of all carries 
a thorn between his soul and his sight. 

Here too it is five o'clock. And I see your name among 

thousands of cups 

Amid transient vapours of the tea that nobody drinks. 
"*What did this man want?” '‘Why did this man come 

into the world?" 

—am no more than the little earthen bowl fashioned 

by the Divine Potter. 
When He does not need me any more, He shall let me fall.” 

He has let you fall Abruptly, abruptly. 

There still remained inside some drops of blood. 

Your heart was not yet dry, heroic phantom. 

Small rose overblown in a sheet of linen, among sacred 

words. 

The evening wind comes and goes between India and 

Brazil, and is not tired. 

Above all, my brothers, non-violence! 

But all have their smoking guns in their pockets. 

And you were, in truth, the only one without guns, 

without pocket, without lies, 
Unarmed even to the veins, free from yesterday and 

tomorrow. 

”Les hommes sont des brutes, madame.” 

The wind takes away your whole life, and the best part 

of mine. 

Without flags, without uniforms. Nothing but soul in a 

crumbled world. 

The women of India are bowed like bundles of sighs. 
Your pyre is ablaze. The Ganges will take you far away, 
A handful of dust which the waters will closely kiss. 
And the sun take up from the waters to the infinite 

hands of Cod. 
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**Lcs homtms sant des brutes, madame/* 

What will you say to God, of the men that you have met? 
A little goat, perhaps, will awake tender souvenirs. 

The wind blows the headlines, masks move about, 

men dance. 

It is Carnival time here now. And everywhere 
The voices of madness and the voices of lust 

stretch out the vigorous bows. 
The howling of the crowds echoes through the thousand 

levels of cement. 

Saints die noiselessly, blessing their murderers. 

The last voice of concord returns to the silence of the sky. 

The /lowers of my trees arc falling. I see a loneliness 

come to embrace me. 
Clouds arrive, clouds like hurried symbol'. 

The wind gathers the clouds, pushes troops of elephants. 
Fly peoples, help the frail saint who loved you! 

Along my arms descends a surrender of beauty and 

heroism. 

What currents were there between your heart and mine 
That my blood should suffer to know that yours is spilled! 

The wind takes the men through the streets of their 

business, of their crimes. 
It takes the surprises, the curiosities, the indifference, 

the laughter. 

It pushes every one to his home and continues on its 

cavalcade. 

The wind will blow quick flames, the wind will take light 

ashes. 

Afterwards darkness will come. And there will be much 
crying. At last those tears will flow. 
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The tears you 


were hoUing back, containing 


in dikes of 
peace* 


rnA will sav to vou: “Men are brutes, my son. 

So that they may go and return, and 

Come and see from these my polaces of bke^^h 

It is necessary to go back to the beginning. 1 shall do 

And that is ivhy 1 ordered that you sHouU^Ubrok^^^ 

There is no more mankind to hove you at Us service. 

Breathe with me your last breoth. Until such times w e 
Breathe with y 

When men call for us.” 


Tk wind . «.»ring ,hc wo,a, of GoJ 1 " 

In the thousand roses of ashes of your old bones, Mohatmal 



SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 


{This was first published in tlie Asia Magazine, Hong Kung» hfay 1961.] 


Until philosophers are kings, wrote Plato more than two 
thousand years ago, cities will never have rest from their evils. 
Plato, as usual, stated an extreme position, but even the 
exaggerations of this wise and calm-eyed visionary hid a core 
of truth. Who will dispute that no State can rest in peace, 
much less advance, where political power and wisdom are at 
loggerheads ? 

How to ensure that political greatness and wisdom will 
strengthen and not refute each other is one of the problems 
of today. Plato of course hoped that the two will meet in one 
person. But which politician has the time in the hurly-burly 
of modern politics to contemplate the ultimate values that give 
meaning and purpose to life? And which philosopher can 
climb the tortuous ladder to political greatness without ceasing 
to love truth for its own sake? The best one can hope for 
in this imperfect world is that if the two cannot meet in one, 
they will meet as two and march hand in hand. 

In ancient India the absolute power of the king was tem¬ 
pered by his respect for the Rishi or the wise Brahmin whose 
advice he occasionally sought. The new and democratic India 
has renewed this tradition by honouring her foremost living 
philosopher in the person of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. Nehru 
and Radhakrishnan standing at the helm of the ship of India’s 
destiny s)rmbolise the marriage of political greatness and 
wisdom in Plato’s language. 

Nehru the man of destiny is wise enough to honour 
philosophy: Radhakrishnan the man of philosophy is practical 
enough to put his knowledge and wisdom to the service of 
his country. Their achievements, like their roles, are comple¬ 
mentary. Radhakrishnan guards what is stored in India’s 
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past, Nehru forges what is in store in India's future. Both are 
alike in the largeness of their sympathies which range far 
beyond the boundaries of their land. Their humanity is greater 
than their aeed. Indian socialism is chastened by humanism. 
For India there is only one way—neither the American way 
nor the Russian way, but the humane way. 

Radhakrishnan is much more than a mere academic philo¬ 
sopher. Beginning his carter in the class room as a lecturer 
in Philosophy he steadily grew in stature until the whole world 
became his audience. Unlike most of his famous Indian con¬ 
temporaries, Gandhi, Tagore, Aurobindo and Nehru, he did 
not go abroad for his early education. When he went abroad 
he had already established his right to be heard. He spike 
in an idiom which the world understood, for he had assimilated 
the best in the thought of East and West. 

He has an uncanny gift of sifting the grain from the chaff, 
of distilling wisdom from metaphysics, so that his thinking is 
never bogged in the swamps of wordy dialectic. He makes 
wisdom st'cm simple, as it indeed is. He unveils the same 
truth in all religions and points to the universal lost in the 
medley of the particular. He is not one of those metaphysi¬ 
cians of whom Voltaire wrote: “When the man to whom you 
speak does not understand, and when the man who speaks does 
not himself understand, that is metaphysics." 

His study of philosophy, eastern or western, is a search fur 
the basic spiritual values which feed and enrich the spirit 
of man. He has' shown them to be there in all religions, 
though clothed in different garbs and mixed with not a little 
of mumbo-jumbo. For him “religion is not a creed or a code 
but an insight into realit}'" which the great teachers and 
mystics of all religions and countries have known. The modern 
development in the study of Comparative Religion owes a 
great deal to the contribution of Radhakrishnan in the field. 
On his both birthday several leading philosophers from many 
^countries presented to him a volume on “Comparative Studies 
in Philosophy” wherein they hailed him as “a master mind” 
of the age. 
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As in religion so in politics he rides high above all dashes of 
creed and confusion of isms. He is a great reconciler of modem 
age. He makes the orthodox antagonism between matter and 
spirit seem unreal. He welcomes the rational outlook and sees 
no inherent conflict between scientific investigation and spi¬ 
ritual insight, between the cold reasoning of the intellect and 
the ecstatic certitude of mystical insight. His interpretation 
of Hinduism embraces the aspirations of all humanity. His 
patriotism, like that of Gandhi and Tagore, has no geographical 
barriers. His humanism rebukes all other isms. 

All this he is able to do with ease and convincingness 
because of his extraordinary gift of seizing on the essentials 
and his remarkable capacity for lucid interpretation. Whether 
he spc.aks on Upanisliads or Laotze, on Buddha or Christ, on 
Socrates or Gandhi, he stresses with unerring precision the 
universal and imjH*rishable truths in their teachings and pools 
them in one common heritage of all mankind. Rabindranath 
Tagore admired his deep insight and the literary grace of his 
exposition and complimented him on '"your marvellous gift of 
speech and originality of thoughts.*’ When he delivered his 
British Academy lecture on ‘’Gautama the Buddha” the Presi- 
xlent acclaimed it as a lecture ”by a master mind on a master 
mind.” 

In November 1961 he presided over the International Literary 
Siininar which met in New Delhi to mark the centenary of 
Tagore’s birth. Manv distinguished writers spoke on the 
occasion, among them Mr Aldoiis Huxley, Sir Isaiah Berlin 
and the American poet Louis Untermeyer. Radhakrishnan 
spoke at the end, extempore, commenting on what the previous 
speakers had said. The following morning Aldous Huxley told 
the present writer how iinjnessecl he was with Radhakrishnan's 
smooth flow of thoughts and his amazing mastery of the 
English language. Later he wrote, ‘T wish I could speak in 
perfect sentences like Dr Radhakrishnan!** 

Indexed when I first heard him speak many years ago, I 
wondered if he had not memorised his speech. How else could 
thoughts flow with such logical coherence and in such chiselled 
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language! Since then I have heard him on a hundred occa¬ 
sions on some of which he could not possibly have known 
what he would have to say, so that there could be no question 
of his preparing the speech, much less memorising it. One 
can only admire his gift as divinely given. 

Ironically, this very rapid flow of thought and the lucidity 
and grace of expression have exposed him to unjust criticism 
in his own country where incomprehensibility is often mistaken 
for profundity. We forget that all the really great philoso¬ 
phers of the world—Plato, Samkara, Bradley, Bergson and in 
our own day Bertrand Russell—have been as lucid as they 
were profound. ^ 

Some critics have accused him of lack of originality because 
he interprets the thoughts of others and indulges in no intellec¬ 
tual antics of his own. And yet truth, as Gandhi was never 
tired of saying, is as old as the hills. It needs to be re-inter¬ 
preted in every age in terms of new experiences. It is not an 
invention like a patent drug or a new-fangled gadget. The 
whole course of Western philosophy, wrote Whitehead, Is a 
series of footnotes to Plato. 

Reviewing Radhakrishnan's Hibbcrt Lectures on An Idealist 
View of Life in 1932, the English thinker Prof. }. H. Muirhead 
wrote: “He modestly disclaims any originality for the view 
his book expounds. But if originality in philosophy as in 
poetry consists, not in the novelty of the tale, nor even in the 
distribution of light and shade in the telling of it, but in the 
depth with which its significance is grasped and made to 
dominate over the details, this book certainly does not fail in 
this quality.'' 

What better evidence of Radhakrishnan s originality can one 
adduce than that there is only one Radhakrishnan I 
When he was sent as India’s ambassador to Moscow many 
politicians shook their heads and wondered if Nehru was 
wise in his choice. How would an interpreter of religious 
philosophy fare in the unholy land of dialectic materialism? 
What impression can a mere pliilosopher make on such a 
hard nut as Stalin? But the formidable dictator was soon? 
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charmed by the genial philosopher and before Radhakrishnan 
left Moscow he had laid the foundation of a friendly under¬ 
standing between the two countries. The Russians still 
recall with affection the friendly philosopher who wrote his 
commentaries on the Upanishads in the shadows of the 
Kremlin walls. 

When he returned to his country as the first Vice-President 
of India, many men of Nehru's party wondered why that 
honour had not been conferred on a veteran Congressman. 
But the results amply vindicated Nehru's foresight. Radha- 
krishnan lent more dignity to the ofiice than the office added 
to his stature. It was a new office created under the Consti¬ 
tution and many orthodox politicians regarded it as a super¬ 
fluity, at best a sinecure to keep a disgruntled veteran quiet. 
But so ably did Radhakrishnan fill it that it is difficult now 
to imagine Delhi without a Vice-President. Indeed the 
problem was to find a successor who can maintain the office 
with equal dignity and distinction. 

As Chairman of the Rajya Sabha he presided, day after day, 
over many a heated debate in the Upper House of India's 
Parliament. His fairness and firmness, his patience, tact and 
good humour won for him the affection and esteem of all 
parties in the House. He belonged to no party and therefore 
all parties honoured him as the guardian of their rights. 
Whether in Parliament or on public platform, he is never 
the protagonist of a party or programme but always the 
voice of the basic principles of right thinking and right 
conduct, the foundations on which all good government and 
good living must rest. 

He is the nation's conscience. His eloquence has raised 
India's prestige abroad and wherever he has travelled he has 
gathered goodwill for his country. 

In his personal life he is simple, homely and unassuming. 
Pomp and draimstance of office has not affected his informal 
and friendly ways. He carries the burden of office as lightly 
and gracefully as he carries his load of knowledge. No long 
winding corridors have to be crossed to be ushered in his 
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presence. No shining mahogany desk, loaded with ‘Top 
Secret” files, overawes the visitor. He prefers to work in his 
bed surrounded by books and manuscripts and here and there 
a few files. 

It is a privilege to be received there as an informal visitor. 
He sits with his legs outstretched, utterly relaxed, clad in a 
simple dhoti and shirt, his fine oval head bare. He makes 
you feel immediately at ease as though all his time is yours. 
If you have a difficulty he will listen to you patiently and 
give you sound dispassionate advice. He will utter no 
solemnities, give himself no righteous airs and if he can 
help you out of your difficulty he will do so gracefully, wth- 
out making you feel small. 

To listen to him in public is an education, to talk to him 
in private is a delight. His comments on current events are 
always frank and wise, interspersed with good-humoured 
irony and wit. Like Rabindranath Tagore, he is not too 
high-brow to relish innocent gossip. Once I told him of a 
very fine and worthy man whom every one admired and 
loved except his wife. He smiled and recited in his melodious 
Sanskrit intonation a verse which means: "My husband has 
all the virtues of a hero among men. If only he were also a 
lover!” No other comment was necessary. It is always a 
delight to watch him recite a Sanskrit poem or hum a Tdugu 
song with a mischievous twinkle in his eye. 

Great as are Radhakrishnan’s intellectual achievements 
and the honours showered on him, his true greatness rests on 
his humanity. Erudition has not made him ponderous or 
sour, high ideals have not made him self-righteous or fanatic, 
public honours have failed to make him pompous. Beneath 
the philosopher’s robe, the academician’s gown and the 
statesman’s mantle is a very genial and lovable human being. 
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{Written in June 1962 for a Homage Volume to be presented to Madame 
Victoria Ocampo by her admiring countrymen.) 


To SEVERAL million Bengali readers Argentina is much more 
than one of the many countries of South America. It is a 
kind of dreamland where lives a lovely and gracious lady who 
once helped their great poet Rabindranath Tagore to recover 
both his health and his inspiration. 

They hardly know her by her real name. To them Victoria 
Ocampo is Vijaya (the Sanskrit parallel of Victoria), for that 
is how Tagore introduced her to his readers when he dedicated 
to her his exquisite volume of poems which he published 
after his return from Buenos Aires. He named it Purabi, 
after a favourite Indian musical mode usually sung in the 
evening. Its melody evokes a mood of wistful longing, as 
the evening is traditionally supposed to do. 

It was in the evening of his life that an accident of ill- 
health obliged Tagore to break his journey at Buenos Aires 
and accept the hospitality and care of Victoria ( 5 campo. She 
has herself recalled for us, in her charming and inimitable 
style, her memories of that fateful meeting. She was good 
enough to write them in English at my request for publication 
in the Tagore Centenary Volume which the Sahitya Akademi 
published last year to mark the centenaiy of the Indian poet's 
birth. 

The accident of ill-health proved a blessing in disguise, 
for when Tagore left Buenos Aires after about seven weeks' 
stay as Victoria Ocampo's guest at the charming San Isidro 
villa, he had not only recovered his health but his poetic 
inspiration as well — which was in danger of being smothered 
under the heavy robes of the prophet. Trying to do good, 
he often forgot to be himself. Vijaya proved "a ministering 
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angel’' in this crisis which was more of the spirit than of 
physical health. 

And no wonder, for she was charming, talented and deeply 
devoted. She had admired the Indian poet ever since she 
had read Andre Gide’s excellent French rendering of Gitanjalu 
Recalling those first impressions of girlhood she wrote: "That 
spring was in San Isidro, limpid and warm, with an extra¬ 
ordinary abundance of roses. I used to spend the mornings in 
my room, with all the windows open, smelling them, reading^ 
Tagore, thinking of Tagore, writing to Tagore, waiting for 
Tagore... In those days of great expectation it never occurred 
to me that the Poet would be my guest on the cliffs of San 
Isidro.” ^ 

And so her joy knew no bounds wlien at last her dream 
came true in 1924. did not actually live at Miralrio (name 
of the villa where Tagore stayed as her guest),” she wrote 
later. "T slept at my father’s hoase close by. But I went 
to Miralrio every day and often lunched or dined there, for 
I had no cook at home, my servants having been lent to 
Tagore. I wanted this man, whom I admired and revered, 
to feci as much at home as possible. I thought that my 
constant presence in the house might have disturbed him. 
And I would have gladly torn my heart out to please him... 
Nevertheless, every moment I spent away from Miralrio seem¬ 
ed to me irremediably wasted. I had had incredible good 
luck but... I dared not take full advantage of it.. .Thus I 
came, little by little, to know Tagore and his moods. Little 
by little he partially tamed the young animal, by turns wild 
or docile, who did not sleep, dog-like, on the floor outside 
his door, simply becaase it was not done.” 

Who can resist such devotion? Tagore didn’t, for he was 
first and foremost a poet and he soon discovered that ”my 
basket, while I was there, was being daily filled with shy 
flowers of poems that thrive under the shade of lazy hours.” 
JHe also knew that these shy flowers would continue to 
""remain fresh long after the time when the laboriously built 
towers of my beneficent deeds will crumble into oblivion.” 
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Though Tagore's stay as Victoria Ocampo's guest on the 
bank of the river Plate was brief, its memory remained with 
him till the last day. He recalled it —very tenderly —in 
a short poem written shortly before his death. "How I wish 
I could once again find my way to that foreign land where 
waits for me the message of love!" One of the parting gifts 
of his hostess had been an easy chair on which he reclined 
on the balcony of the house in San Isidro as he watched the 
river flow by. It remained his favourite chair in Santiniketan 
until the last fatal illness forced him to lie in bed. Looking, 
at the chair bereft of its occupant he wrote a touching poem 
on "The Empty Chair." 

More than a decade after Tagore’s death in 1941, my wife 
and I had the good fortune of meeting Victoria Ocampo in 
Paris. We were immediately struck by the extraordinary 
charm of her personality, her intellectual vitality and her 
spiritual sensibility — a combination which is, alas! too rare 
in this world. I remembered what Count Hermann Keyser- 
ling had written about her several years earlier, in 1937, in an 
article he had written at my request for the Visva-Bharati 
Quarterly which I was then editing. Recalling some "Signi¬ 
ficant Memories" the author of The Travel Diary of a Philoso¬ 
pher had written: "In recent years I have come in contact 
with one woman whose superlative eminence is beyond ques¬ 
tion, namely, the Argentinian Victoria Ocampo. A wonder¬ 
fully beautiful woman of great vitality, acute intelligence, 
fine aesthetic feeling, enormous power of work and great social 
position." 

We had hoped to see her again last November, this time 
in our country. She had been invited to participate in an 
International Literary Seminar which the Sahitya Akademi 
had organised in Delhi in honour of the Tagore Centenary. 
Many distinguished delegates had gathered from all over the 
world, among them Aldous Huxley. Victoria Ocampo's 
presence among them would have added to the brilliance of 
this galaxy. Every one would have loved to meet her and 
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hear her speak, for she would have been among all the dele¬ 
gates the one most closely associated with Tagore. But it was 
not to be. She was obliged to cancel her visit for reasons 
of health. It was a great disappointment to all, and most of 
all to my wife and I who were so eagerly looking forward to 
welcoming her in our humble abode. But whether she visits 
India or not, she will always be with us in a deeper 
camaraderie of spirit defying all barriers of geography, nation, 
race or religion. Our homage to her from this distant land 
will be as sincere and true as that of her admirers in her own 
land. For she is one of those who belong to the world. “I 
greatly admire Madame Victoria Ocampo," wrote the Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru to the present writer recently. 
These simple words of the greatest of contemporary Indians 
voice with noble humility the sentiment of Tagore’s India. 
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WHO IS A GANDHI-ITE 


(This was first published in 1946. Since then the breed has prospered and 
inany new variations can be distinguished.] 


Who is a Gandhi-ite? Such a variety of specimens claim this 
honour that to attempt to classify them lands one in a maze. 
Often the differences among them are greater than the 
differences between Gandhi-ites and others. Often their 
dislike of each other is heartier than their dislike of non- 
Gandhi-ites. Among them will be found saints and crooks, 
heroes and cowards, patriots and parasites, intellectuals and 
imbeciles, idealists and opportunists, men of steel and men 
with no guts. These are extremes, but in between are many 
shades fading into one another. The types cut across each 
other and defy classification. Nevertheless, three broad cate¬ 
gories may be distinguished — patriots, politicians, and the 
pious. The types are pure only at extreme ends. In between 
they freely intermingle. 

To take the last type first. The pious are mainly those 
who look upon Gandhi as a religious man in the garb of a 
politician and hang on every word of his as on a gospel. They 
are more than mere political followers. They are disciples 
for whom everything the master does is sacred; his every fad 
is for them a ritual. Their devotion is absolute. “Where the 
heart lies, let the head lie too.” Their sincerity is touching. 
They believe they are following Gandhi even when they 
merely imitate his gestures. This type has saints at one end and 
cranks at the other. Their common characteristic is that 
they spin religiously and rarely smile. Every spinner is not 
necessarily a Gandhi-ite, just as all who take bread and wine 
are not Christians. This is a special prerogative of those who 
look upon the act as a sacrament, who feel virtuous because 
they spin. There are many amongst them who consider 
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ritualistic spinning not enough. They would add to it a 
shaven head and a half-dhoti worn above the knee. Others 
wear above it a perpetual frown. Gandhi smiles in suffering, 
but these do not even suffer a smile. Or if they do, it must 
be a smile, charitable and joyless. 

To see Gandhi face to face is to feel the breath of heaven. 
His presence acts like a spiritual tonic. To live with some 
Gandhi-ites is like being shut up in a room without venti¬ 
lation. Their pious presence acts like a sponge, sucking up 
all joy from one’s heart. I heard a friend once remark: ‘‘God 
bless Gandhi, but God help Gandhi-ites!” Many a victim 
would echo this cry. These Gandhi-ites are, however, gene¬ 
rally harmless and sometimes even amusing, so long as ot;ie 
is not obliged to live long in their midst. Needless to say, 
there are some among them whose qualities of head and heart 
one cannot but admire. A rare one among them can laugh 
heartily too. 

The patriots follow Gandhi less as a Mahatma than as a 
political leader. They are not blind to his great ethical 
personality. In fact, they make use of it when it suits them. 
But their allegiance is inspired by his political genius rather 
than by bis moral or religious experiments. The patriots, 
like the pious, cover a wide range. Some accept Gandhi 
because his political leadership under the present circum¬ 
stances is inevitable. They would not mind changing their 
allegiance if another leader could deliver the goods better. 
Others, however, are convinced of the absolute political 
wisdom of Gandhi and would rather follow him into the 
wilderness than follow any other leader. Some of them are 
also whole-hearted believers in his economic ideas ^nd try 
bravely to carr\ out his constructive programme. A good 
many patriots also spin, but they generally prefer to keep 
no record of their spinning. They spin when they can, and 
when they can't, they do not suffer from insomnia on that 
account. 

They genuinely respect Gandhi the man. but think that 
^ his goodness, pure gold, needs a little of the base metal to 
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make it a proper alloy, hard and serviceable. This baseness 
they supply from their own stocks. They have renounced 
much, almost everything, except their love of power which 
they cannot distinguish from their patriotism. They carry 
out Gandhi’s instructions to the letter, but the spirit is their 
own. They are brave, loyal and persevering. Their patriot¬ 
ism, sacrifice and personal integrity are beyond reproach. 
Nevertheless, Gandhism changes colour in their hands as 
Ganges water in the dyer’s vat. 

Then there are the politicians pure. They wear their 
Gandhism as a livery of power. They love themselves more 
than they love their country and worship whatever god is 
installed in the shrine. They are the priests who swallow 
offerings meant for the deity. What Gandhi renounces they 
acquire, what he denounces they practise. They secretly 
laugh at Gandhi, but deem it desirable to humour him and 
to march under his banner, for the ''crank” happens to be 
a shrewd politician and wields magic power with the people. 
If Gandhism pays good dividends, why not invest in 
Gandhism ? 

They look upon sacrifice as a necessary evil, which they 
avoid as much as possible. When it is dangerous to follow 
Gandhi, they lie low, or fall ill or manage to differ from 
Gandhi. As soon as it pays to follow him they turn devout 
disciples. They have a sweet tongue and pleasant manners 
and are liked even by those whom they betray. They 
neither toil nor spin, they neither do nor die. They reap 
what others sow. 

Between these three types are a hundred others which can¬ 
not be classified. They have something of each in varying 
proportions. Then there are others who are types in them¬ 
selves, who are sut generis. Some of them are worthy of the 
highest respect. They would be eminent in any country 
and in any age. They are leaders in their own right. Yet 
so overpowering is the personality of Gandhi, so irresistible his 
magnetism, that they have been drawn under his influence. 
In short, all sorts of people make up the Gandhi-ites. Angels 
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and impostors, those who face bullets and those who slink 
away from the battle-field, those who renounce wealth and 
those who amass it, those who love to bask in the limelight 
and those who are content to serve the people in obscurity — 
they all swear by Gandhi. 

The intrepid terrorists did whatever they did during the 
"Quit India" upheaval in the name of Gandhi. The Com¬ 
munists too waged the “people’s war" against their own 
people in the name of Gandhi. Who is not a Gandhi-ite 
today? The Socialists have sweetened the wine of Marxism 
with the syrup of Gandhism. The Indian Leninists have 
flavoured their vodka with it. May be, one day Stalin him¬ 
self will turn a Gandhi-ite, if the Russian scientists fail to 
make the atom bomb in time. 

But while every one is some sort of a Gandhi-ite, how many 
are Gandhi-like? The different facets of Gandhi’s personality 
are reflected in different followers, but hardly any one carries 
in him that unique combination of seemingly contrary 
qualities that makes Gandhi what he is. Those who adopt his 
saintliness tend to be flabby, colourless and insipid. Those 
who ape his fads become little better than his caricatures. 
Those who share his inflexibility of will become intolerant, 
and those who share his tolerance become ineffective. Those 
who claim his revolutionary zeal turn themselves into fanatics, 
and those who borrow his political wisdom tend to become 
Chanakyas or Machiavellis. Gandhi’s influence has all the 
virtues of a rainfall, beneficent or harmful, according to the 
nature of the soil on which it falls, the manner of its irri¬ 
gation and the quality of the seed planted. It makes a garden 
here, a ripe field there, a jungle here and a malarial swamp 
there. 

To follow Gandhi is not enough. To be swamped with 
Gandhism may even be harmful. Only he who is true to 
himself can in the long run be true to Gandhi. Only he who 
loves truth more than he loves Gandhi can ever hope to 
'become like Gandhi. 



SANTINIKETAN 


IThis was written in 194* for the special Number of the Visva-Bhofari 
Quarterly (which I was then editing) published in May of that year to 
mark the 80th birthday of Rabindranath Tagore, then living. The article 
IS then published was entitled ‘The Poet as Educationist”. It would be 
loo much to claim that Santiniketan, even when its founder was still 
abve, fully lived up to the ideal as discussed in this article. Even the 
best of practice must always fall short of the ideal, or else the ideal would 
not be called as such. Wliat is, however, tragic is the fact that what 
was once a very lively and noble experiment in education has now 
become a pretentious University campus. But such is the fate of almost 
every organisation, particularly in India, when the personality which 
inspired and sustained it is removed. So many creations of Mahatma 
Gandhi which seemed so vital while he lived arc now little better than 
useless costly relics.] 

r 

Of the many gifts which Rabindranath Tagore gave to his 
people and to his age, the educational experiment at Santi¬ 
niketan is by no means the least. Among his inimitable 
creations, it occupies a unique place. As is well known, 
Tagore was essentially a lyric poet. He wrote thoasands of 
poems but no epic. The only epic he attempted was with 
living material at Santiniketan. It was a creative adventure 
which he shared with his colleagues and his pupils for forty 
years. It grew with him but did not die with him. It still 
grows, reflecting the genius of its author and the zeal and 
imperfections of those to whom it was bequeathed as a legacy. 

This strange entity has been variously described: as an 
asrama where the "forest ideals” of the ancient Indian sages 
are sought to be revived; as an experiment in child education; 
as a centre of Indian Renaissance in art and music; as an 
international seat of learning; as an attempt to link education 
to social and economic environment and to bridge the gulf 
between the intelligentsia and the rural India. Even more 
variously it has been judged, some overestimating its actual 
contribution, others dismissing it as a poet's fancy. Some 
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have even sneered at it as a haunt of lotus-eaters* No 
criticism has been adequate and none, one hopes, entirely 
malicious; for an achievement not yet fully worked out, an 
ideal still struggling for expression, is difficult to judge. 

A poet's dream it undoubtedly is, for who but a poet can 
^‘attract the voice which is yet inaudible in the air", or ‘‘bring 
the earliest tidings of the unborn flower to a sceptic world"? 
A haunt of lotus-eaters it may easily become, for a thing of 
beauty, though it may inspire some to noble endeavours, 
does surely attract many idlers. Those who would under¬ 
stand Santiniketan must therefore suspend their judgement for 
a while and view it as a growing, struggling thing, with m^x^y 
a scar on its body left by its sixty years of strife in an un¬ 
believing world. It has grown from such humble beginnings 
that not even the planter knew what the seed he was watering 
would finally grow into. ^ 

Indeed, one cannot say if, had the Poet known that he was 
creating such a vast and many-sided institution, he would 
have selected the present site for it. For materially the soil 
is hostile to the purpose. Barren and inhospitable, it yields 
even drinking water grudgingly and at great cost. But this 
hungry and parched soil must have hid a spiritual secret, for 
it drew to it the footsteps, and caught the imagination, of a 
remarkable man of uncommon spiritual sensitiveness, the 
Maharshi Debendranath Tagore. One may still see the 
memorable spot sheltered by the two aged chhatim trees where 
the sage used to sit and meditate on the One Eternal. 

His youngest son was then little more than a child and the 
Maharshi, with that unconscious insight which we associate 
with spiritual men, prepared the future field of his son's 
endeavours by filling that obscure, neglected spot with his 
benediction and by giving it its first habitation and a name. 
It was natural, therefore, that many years later when the 
son, who had already made his mark as a poet and a thinker, 
was looking about for a quiet place, remote from the daily 
distractions of city life, where he could conduct his first 
experiments in child education, his choice should fall on a 
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place, near at hand and hallowed by its association with his 
lather. Thus began in 1901 Santiniketan's career as an 
educational centre. How humble the beginning was may be 
gauged from the fact that the poet-teacher's first batch com* 
prised less than half a dozen pupils. 

It is indeed surprising that a poet in the prime of manhood, 
when his creative powers were in full swing, should have 
chosen to adopt the vocation of a school master — the latest 
among the despised castes of India — in a neglected comer 
of Bengal. That he did so and preferred the hardships of a 
life of stark simplicity (Santiniketan then had little to offer 
by way of what are known as the amenities of life) to the 
easy ways and splendid society of his family in Calcutta, is 
one more proof, if such were needed, of Rabindranath's deep 
and passionate interest in problems affecting the welfare of 
his country. And of such problems none seemed to him more 
deserving of attention than the system of education which 
had established itself in the country under the patronage of 
the British rulers. 

As early as 1890, when the Poet was not yet thirty, he 
wrote an essay, ^ikslmr Her-phrr, in which he pointed out the 
anomalies of the then prevailing system of education which, 
instead of developing, stunted the minds of the growing 
generation. Forced at a very early age to master the intri¬ 
cacies of a foreign language, the Indian child expends all the 
resources of his mind in trying to balance himself on emtehes, 
meanwhile forgetting the use of his legs. He is worse off 
than the unlettered savage who at least knows how to enjoy 
the use of his limbs. 

Tagore knew from bitter experience that of all the handi¬ 
caps he had to overcome in his struggle to educate himself, 
the greatest was the system of education then prevailing in 
the country, a system admirably suited to turn out a race of 
half-grown, docile quill-drivers, answering to Aristotle's des¬ 
cription of ideal slaves, men able to understand reason with¬ 
out possessing it. To liberate the children of the next gene* 
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fation from this mechanical and degrading "'education factory 
— lifeless, colourless, dissociated from the context of the 
universe, within bare white walls staring like eye-balls of the 
dead'’, became the mission to which he dedicated the best 
years of his life. Describing his own school days, he recalls: 
"We had to sit inert, like dead specimens of some museum, 
whilst lessons were pelted at us from on high, like hailstones 
on flowers.” 

An apt simile. For children to him were the flowers of 
humanity who must be allowed to grow in freedom and 
beauty. The arrogant school master must help, and not 
thwart, the direct influence on the child's mind of the great 
teacher Nature. The child's mind is extraordinarily awirc 
of the things he sees around him and is much more receptive 
than his teacher's to sense-impressions. The wise teacher 
must therefore provide him with the environment which will 
stimulate and feed this receptivity. The child learns with his 
limbs and with his senses, long before he is able to understand 
with his mind. And so this poet, who was a great lover 
of children, set out to create for them an environment which 
would make their "introduction to the great world of reality 
easy and joyful.” And therefore in his School it was ”no 
impertinence for the boys to be boys.” 

According to Tagore, the proportion of the savage and the 
civilised in man should be the same as the proportion of water 
and land on the earth he inhabits, namely, three-fourth* 
water and one-fourth land. In other words, a well-developed 
man must be vitally savage and mentally civilised. An over- 
dvilised man whose natural instincts are atrophied is more 
to be pitied than a savage in the jungle. No amount of 
learning or moral discipline can compensate for the loss of 
vital urges which contain the secret of life. The most impor¬ 
tant problem of education is therefore to ensure that the 
disciplines of knowledge and of good behaviour supplement, 
and not supplant, healthy physical development and that un- 
tonsdous wisdom which we imbibe in the lap of Mother 
Nature. 
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To tbe pervasive influence of Nature must be added that 
of Music and the Arts, wisely directed to train the child*s 
emotions and his sensibility. It is interesting to observe how 
dose in this respect was the Indian poet’s approach to that of 
the Greek thinkers. Both Plato and Aristotle attached con¬ 
siderable significance to the moulding influence of music and 
the arts on the soul of the citizen in training. Not only did 
they regard a well thought-out system of education as the 
greatest moulding influence in society, but they conceived of 
education in terms of a full and harmonious development of 
the individual. The one-sided emphasis on mere learning is 
a bias characteristic of modem Western universities and their 
caricatures in India, and none has condemned it more 
pasvsionately than Rabindranath. 

Tagore loved beauty and harmony. Anything out of pro¬ 
portion, any development that was one-sided jarred on his 
sensibility. Undue emphasis on mere learning, or on moral 
or spiritual sadhana as in the case of saints and yogis, how¬ 
ever laudable in themselves, seemed to him a distortion of 
the human personality. He found the physical sight of a 
wrestler or a boxer, with his protruding muscles, repulsive. 
A body beautiful should be healthy, strong, well-proportioned 
and graceful — not merely athletic. 

Unfortunately, schools and universities in India attach 
little value to even learning or physical development. What 
matters is success in examinations. To quote his words: 
"Mind, when long deprived of its natural food of tmth and 
freedom of growth, develops an unnatural craving for success; 
and our students have fallen victims to the mania for success 
in examinations. Success consists in obtaining the largest 
number of marks with the strictest economy of knowledge. 
It is a deliberate cultivation of disloyalty to truth, of intellec¬ 
tual dishonesty, of a foolish imposition by which the mind is 
encouraged to rob itself. But as we are by means of it made 
to forget the existence of mind, we are supremely happy at 
Ac r^ilt." 
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Penneating and guiding the silent but pervasive influences 
of Nature and the Arts on the growing child's mind arc the 
wise sympathy and understanding of the teacher. The 
teacher must share the life of the pupil and watch his activity, 
not only in the class room but outside as well. For the child 
is learning all the time and the teacher who knows him only 
in the class room for stated periods in the day can hardly 
know him. A good school must therefore be residential. 
The Poet himself shared the life of his pupils and by his wise 
example created a tradition at Santiniketan which is one of 
its enduring assets. Later, his age, health and other commit¬ 
ments came in the way of his actively sharing the daily life 
of the pupils, but the tradition was maintained by hif 
colleagues, notably, by Nandalal Bose who was as great an 
artist as he was a maker of artists. To the extent this tradi¬ 
tion has weakened since then, the School has lost its earlier 
vitality. 

But this sharing of daily life will be stimulating and profit¬ 
able only to the extent the teachers are live minds. A teacher 
who has himself ceased to grow will be a dead weight on the 
child's mind. '*A most important truth which we are apt to 
forget," said Tagore, "is that a teacher can never truly teach 
unless he is still learning himself. A lamp can never light 
another lamp unless it continues to burn its own flame. The 
teacher who has come to the end of his subject, who has no 
living traffic with his knowledge, but merely repeats his 
lessons to his students, can only load their minds; he cannot 
quicken them. Truth not only must inform but inspire. If 
the inspiration dies out and the information only accumulates, 
then truth loses its infinity. The greater part of our learning 
in the schools has been wasted because, for most of our 
teachers, their subjects are like dead specimens of once living 
things, with which they have a learned acquaintance, but no 
communication of life and love." 

Santiniketan, however, was destined to become much more 
than a School and was to grow with its Founder’s ideals. The 
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first decade of the century had released a ferment of new 
ideas and political aspirations. Bengal, in particular, was the 
centre of a growing revolutionary movement. Tagore^s own 
passionate writings had done much to stimulate those aspira- 
tions and he now felt the responsibility of shaping them as 
well. His experience of those agitated years had taught him, 
however, that a tnie and lasting basis of a people's national 
aspirations could only rest on their own creative and construc¬ 
tive activities. We must purge our moral, social and 
economic life of its evils and establish our own self-respect 
before we can truly claim the respect of others. 

In his School he had already taught his boys the lesson of 
human equality and had abolished the scKial distinction 
between the Brahmin and the so-called untouchable, the 
Hindu and the Muslim. Now he strove consciously to link 
the educational activities at Santiniketan to the reconstruction 
of the social and economic life of the villages near by. In 
1913 some land was purchased by him near the village Surul, 
which served as the nucleus of wdiat later came to be known 
as Sriniketan. Today that modest beginning has grown to 
large dimensions and many and varied are its activities in the 
field of what is now described as Community Development. 

Meanwhile the conviction had been growing on the Poet 
that his educated countrymen were very much like the 
branches of a tree, eagerly stretching out for life and expres¬ 
sion, while the soil from which the roots had sprung was 
being repudiated. The intelligentsia of that generation, as 
indeed of this, were borrowing their patterns of thought, of 
conduct, even of their feelings, from the West, thereby 
justifying the Poet’s charge that the ‘^educational institutions 
in our country are India’s alms-bowl of knowledge; they lower 
our intellectual self-respect; they encourage us to make a 
foolish display of decorations composed of borrowed feathers.'' 
“Once upon a time," he reminded his countrymen, “we were 
in possession of such a thing as our own mind in India. It 
was living. It thought, it felt, it expressed itself. It was 
receptive as well as productive. That this mind could be of 
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tny use in the process, or in the end, of our education was 
overlooked by our modem educational dispensation/' He 
warned them that "if the whole world grows at last into an 
exaggerated West, then such an illimitable parody of the 
modem age will die, emshed beneath its own absurdity/' 
And so he set about to build a centre of indigenous learning 
and culture, "to break open the treasure-trove of our ancestors 
and use it for the commerce of life/' The various institutions 
thus established, Vidya Bhavana, Kala Bhavana, Sangeet 
Bhavana, etc., have since overshadowed the original nucleus^ 
the School for children. 

But though Rabindranath thus became the most earnest 
exponent of a full and complete national renaissance, he 
no narrow nationalist, who distrusted foreign culture and 
influence as such. As a matter of fact, his range of sympathy 
knew no bounds, racial or geographical. What he objected 
to was "the artificial arrangement by which foreign education 
tends to occupy all the space of our national mind." His 
many world tours had revealed to him the dangers of t 
narrow and self-complacent nationalism and he was one of 
the earliest thinkers to give passionate utterance to these 
fears. As usual, he was not content with mere talking, but 
strove to fulfil his own share of the responsibility. He there¬ 
fore declared open his own centre at Santiniketan to the whole 
world and invited thinkers, scholars and artists, irrespective 
of any distinction, to come and collaborate in the task of 
interpreting the different cultures and religions of the world, 
and thereby help in creating mutual sympathy, understanding 
and tolerance so much needed in this war-crazy world. Thus 
was laid the foundation at Santiniketan of Visva-Bharati, as 
a seat of international learning and culture, with its motto; 
Yatra visvam bhavati elka-ntdam — Where the world meets in 
one nest. 

In conclusion, Tagore's ideal of education may be summed 
Up thus: 

First: The child should be brought up in such environments 
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IS would provide him with opportunities of direct and dose 
contact with Nature. 

Second: The child's senses being more alert than his mind* 
teaching in its early stage should be, as far as possible* 
through play and activity, so that the child enjoys as he 
learns. He should be encouraged to do things himself and to 
lean as little as possible on his teacher. 

Third: Both through their work and through their play 
the children must be constantly trained in self-reliance and 
hardihood — two virtues on which the Poet laid great 
emphasis, and the lack of which, alas! tends to make the 
average middle-class Indian boy such a mollycoddle. They 
arc best developed by simple living, by looking after one's 
own needs, by learning to '‘rough" it and by the necessity 
of drawing on one's own resources and having to improvise 
one's own games and entertainments. As a further training 
in self-reliance the Poet had also introduced at Santiniketan 
the practice of students' self-government. Matters concerning 
dormitory discipline, picnics, organised entertainments and 
literary and other creative activities were mostly regulated by 
the students themselves. 

Fourth: Equal emphasis should be laid on individual initia¬ 
tive and on group- or corporate-action, so that, along with 
self-reliance, a sense of community service and esprit dc corps 
should also grow. The students must not only learn to act 
in common but should also feel the community or the insti¬ 
tution as their own. Those who have seen the students of 
Santiniketan either on an excursion or engaged in some group- 
activity at Santiniketan, like fresco-painting, stage-decorating, 
etc., or seen them quietly take their turn by day and by night 
when one of their comrades, or indeed any asrama resident, 
falls seriously ill, or ever heard them sing lustily their local 
anthem — Amadcr Santiniketan, cannot fail to be impressed 
by the strength and beauty of this spirit. 

Fifth: All teaching should be through the mother-tongue 
to that the child's natural urge for self-expression should find 
free and full scope. 
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Sixth: When the child's senses have been trained to a 
proper awareness of his surroundings and he has learnt to 
observe and love Nature, his experience should then be made 
intelligible to him, gradually, in terms of scientific categories. 
(The Poet was a great advocate of scientific knowledge, though 
he denounced its misuse by men as an instrument of greed 
for power. He himself wrote a general introduction to science 
for Bengali readers, entitled Visva-parichaya.) 

Seventh: Education to be real must be of the whole man> 
of the emotions and the senses as much as of the intellect. 
Music and the arts which refine and heighten sensibility, 
purge emotions and train one in the use of one's natural 
instruments of self-expression, must be made to exercise theif 
influence on the child from his infancy. 

Eighth: While the child's growing sensibility should be 
Well grounded in an adequate appreciation of the best tradi¬ 
tions of his people's cultural heritage, his activities, as he 
grows up, should be linked with the economic life of the mass 
of his countrymen. 

Ninth: Though well-rooted in indigenous soil, the citizen- 
in-embryo's social and moral consciousness should be widened 
to a due appreciation of other peoples' cultures and ideals of 
life. To bound the mental horizon by national frontiers is 
not only to sow the seeds of discord among mankind but is 
an abridgement of the human personality itself. To foster 
an international and world outlook was, therefore, one of the 
most stressed aims of the scheme of education at Santiniketan. 

And last but not least: To ensure that the emphasis on 
individual self-expression and the development of the perso¬ 
nality does not degenerate into a sharpening of the ego, with 
its inevitable passions of cupidity and self-aggrandisement, 
and thereby defeat the very aim of true education, the indi¬ 
vidual consciousness must be charged with that sense of the 
one, impersonal and universal Brahman (or God, Over-soul, 
Mind, Will or Law, whichever terra one prefers), pervading 
and making akin all life and nature, which is the common 
^and, one may say, the one redeeming feature of the religions 
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of mankind. Mere intellectual conviction of the unity of 
mankind b insufficient by it^lf to subdue man’s ego. Culti¬ 
vation of religious consciousness without addiction to any 
particular creed was the corner-stone of Tagore’s faith. 

These are the ideals which this poet, sage and friend of 
mankind tried to work out at Santiniketan, against many 
odds. How far the seeds he planted have borne fruit, ts 
diffiailt to estimate. He did his part, gave us an ideal and 
not only indicated the means of working it but actually set it 
going. Few men have left a richer or a nobler heritage of 
great possibilities to his people than he has done. If his 
people do not acknowledge the trust, if they let these possi¬ 
bilities wither for want of nourishment, or, worse still, if 
they mutilate and distort them by working them to lesser 
ends, then they will only prove their own unworthiness as 
heirs. If the high proves too high and the heroic too hard, 
it will be because we are little men, with small minds and 
puny shoulders. This is the answer to the persistent critic 
who asks, “What will happen to Santiniketan, when the Poet 
is no more?” What has happened to all the great ideals, 
bequeathed to humanity by its great men? Men live and 
grow on them or perish in betraying them, as they are 
perishing before our eyes. 
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[This was first published in the Special Number of Swarajya, January 196a, 
under the pseudonym '‘Kc-Ke'M 

I WAS humming to myself — '"And the way up is the way 
down, the way forward is the way back..My wife who 
was mending, as usual, one of my old shirts, looked up 
accusingly. 

"I’m sick of your Bengali poet,” she wailed. “For the iW 
few days — indeed, months — I’ve heard nothing but Tagore, 
Tagore, Tagore 1 Nauseating.” 

She is from a robust Arya Samajist family of Punjab, very 
proud of their undiluted Aryan heritage. On top of it she 
is a Ph.D. in social psychology from Harvard. The result is 
a very tough compound of ancient bias and modern arrogance. 
She has a hearty contempt for everything that savours of 
Bengal which she dubs a land of emotional exhibitionism and 
is particularly suspicious of Tagore’s poetry. "Neither truly 
Indian nor properly modern” is her way of dismissing it. 

"But I am not quoting Tagore,” I mildly protested. 

"Who else but he would utter such rigmarole?” 

"As a matter of fact, I was humming a line from T. S. Eliot,” 
I replied. 

"Eliot! ” she repeated, abashed. My wife is not easily over¬ 
awed, but T. S. Eliot is one of the mantrams that does the trick. 
She has read hardly anything of him but knows that whatever 
he has written is "original and profound”. 

“We used to discuss Eliot a lot at Harvard,” she went on, 
to cover her embamssment. “You know, he too is from 
.Harvard. It’s remarkable how he can be profound without 
being inane—^unlike your Tagore.” 

I kept silent—^my only defence against her in such crises. 
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She itsiimcd her sewing but was obvioudy uncomfortable. She 
is never content with a draw, but must score a victory. 

wander what brought this verse to your mind/* she 
drawled reflectively. “Now, tell me, what were you thinking 
of just before that? The Literary Seminar, the Industrial Fair 
or the proposed visit of Jacqueline Kennedy?'* 

Being an ardent admirer of Freudian literature, my wife has 
an explanation lor every phenomenon in human behaviour. 
She would invariably explain, often very convincingly, why 
such-and-such a Minister has a habit of picking his nose in 
public or scratching his shin or shaking his leg. 

“Or were you thinking of the coming elections? Surely 
that's the time when the way up often turns into the way 
down." By now she was her old confident self. She put her 
sewing down and turned her glittering eye on me. 

“Oh no, I wasn't thinking of any such big thing,'' I replied. 
“I was merely wondering what was going to happen to 
Santiniketan." 

“Santiniketan!" she repeated. “Isn't that a school or 
asylum or some such place where you wasted three years 
without getting a degree?" 

“It is now a full-fledged University, complete with a charter 
and statute," I replied solemnly. “The only University in our 
country that grew naturally from the native soil, nurtured by 
Indian genius. As regards my not taking a degree, I am not 
ashamed of it. In those days degrees were badges of slavery." 

^'Whether badges of slavery or not, degrees are what count 
in this country," she retorted. There was vehemence in her 
tone. I had overlooked that she had a foreign degree. “Look 
at yourself," she went on. “Because you took no degree no 
decent job comes your way, even in your free India. That's 
why I've been telling you, the only thing you can do now 
is to become a Minister—^by hook or by crook." 

“Become a Minister? Don't be absurd. I'm nobody. And 
no one remembers the services of a volunteer twenty years ago.*' 

“That's the trouble—^you were content to be a voluntas. 
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Why couldn't you effervesce and lead some ginger group or 
other and become at least a chhota leader? Even now it's not 
too late. You could go on a public fast." 

"Fast? But why? On what issue?" 

"Don't be a simpleton. There’s no dearth of issues, if you 
have the imagination and the guts. Dharma is always in 
danger in our land—in fact, crying for martyrs and saviours. 
Not that you have to die. Indeed, you will live longer and 
better. All you need do is to inform a journalist that you 
are on a fast unto death as a protest against the Government's 
callous indifference to dharma. We can think out the specific 
issue." ^ 

“But you know, I can't fast. The very idea gives me the 
creeps. The other day when we had quarrelled and I didn't 
cat in the evening, I couldn’t sleep the whole night. More 
than once 1 felt like sneaking into the kitchen to steal a bite, 
but my pride came in the way. I was afraid you would wake 
up and know." 

"You don't really have to fast, you silly dear," said my wife, 
her face beaming with affection. "I'll see to it that you get 
enough to eat when no one is watching. What is important 
is that the journalists should take your photograph in bed, with 
pictures of Gandhiji, Paramahamsa and other deities at the 
back. You will also hand over to the journalists a copy of 
your letter to J. P. announcing jivan-dan." 

"But I've written no such letter," I protested. 

"You will. I'll see to it. Don't lose your nerve. By giving 
up everything, you'll gain everything—including a free holiday 
abroad." 

"How clever you arc!" I could not but admire her wisdom. 
The amalgam of Aryan dharma and Harvard was stunning. 

My wife, now more than mollified, picked up the shirt and 
resumed her mending. Suddenly she looked up and smiled. 

"Strange how we strayed away from the main point,” she 
said. "I wanted to ask you. What has Santiniketan to do 
with your musing on the way forward and the way back?" 
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•'Nothing in particular/' I replied. I went on humming: 

They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The courts where Jamshed gloried and drank deep ... 

'Is that also T. S. Eliot?" she asked perplexed. 

"Oh no/' I laughed. "Only old Khayyam." 

"I thought so/' she replied obviously relieved. "Why should 
Eliot bother himself with lions and lizards? For that matter^ 
why should you? Are there lions at Santiniketan?" 

"The only lions we have," I replied, "are on the national 
crest. But we have plenty of lizards. I could name a few." 

"I hate lizards," said my wife with a shiver. "When I was 
a little girl a lizard once fell over me. How I howled! My 
father laughed and said that it was a good omen when a 
lizard fell over one, and presaged that I would one day become 
a queen. What a queen! A scribbler's wife! Any way, what 
a funny place your Santiniketan roust be where even the 
lizards have names! But surely Tagore must have had some 
men too around him besides lizards?" 

"Indeed, many fine men and women, learned and devoted 
and high-souled who cared little for material rewards." 

"Then what’s worrying you about Santiniketan?" she 
asked. 

"Because now they clamour and fight, they doubt and des¬ 
pair, they know no end to their wranglings." 

"Don't wax eloquent," she snapped. "It makes you look 
silly," she added smiling. 

"I am not waxing eloquent," I protested. "I’m merely 
quoting the poet's words." 

"Did he say that? How well he knew his countrymen! I 
thought he was merely an idealist, not a realist." 

"He was both." 

"Anyway, what do they clamour and fight for?" 

"For the universal bitch." 
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“Bitch? You talked of lizards only. Is there a bitch also?" 

“The deadliest bitch of all — power." 

“Power!" exclaimed my wife. “What scope for power can 
there be in a place like that? I remember your once telling 
me that the poet had spent his private fortune to keep the 
place going. A liability rather than an asset." 

“It was so once — until the national Government made it 
a University and provided funds enough to create vested 
interests." 

“Then why doesn't the Government pull it up and see that 
the chaps there behave themselves? The bosses won’t find 
the racket profitable once the Government withdri^ws iti 
patronage." 

“Because no one dare say anything as long as the Prime 
Minister is the Chancellor of the University." 

“But why doesn't the Prime Minister himself interfere? 
Surely he believes in Tagore's heritage, whatever it is, and 
means the place well!" 

“So he does. But who is to tell him? Moreover, he is such 
a democrat that he sees a virtue in suffering nitwits." 

“Then why not call it Nitwit-Niketan?" 

“Santiniketan or India?' 

“Both," she hissed as she left the room in disgust. 

A minute later she re-entered, smiling, I thought a little 
shyly. I looked up in surprise. 

“You remember reading out to me once a poem from Tagore 
which you said embodies the highest conception a poet can 
have of his country?" 

“You mean the famous Gitanjali hymn!" I was delighted 
to find that she remembered it. 

“Well, I've rewritten it." 

“Rewritten Gitanjali?^* I could hardly believe my ears. 

“And why not?" she asked aggressively. “If your poet 
could rewrite the Upanishads, why can't I rewrite the 
Gitanjali? Anyway here it is." 
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She flung a page into my hand and fled from the room. 
1 looked at it. She had scribbled: 


Where 

Whrre 

Where 

Where 

Where 

Where 


the mind is without thought and the head is held 

awry. 


knowledge is sold, 

the nation is breaking up into fragments by 

narrow language wall^ 
words come out as from a phoney disc, 
tireless striving stretches its arms towards office, 
the sacred waters of the Jumna slink with the 

city’s sewage. 


Where the world is led forward by isms 

into ever-widening feud and faction — 
Into that limbo of freedom, my Father, 

thou hast lulled my country to sleepl 



THE INTELLECTUAL 


(This casual analysis of the intellectual as "an outsider" was published in 
VisvaSharati Quarterly, 1935,] 


There are among young men today many who will relish no 
compliment so much as being called "intellectuals”. This 
particular susceptibility may be due partly to this "pose” 
having become a fashion, and partly because very few h^ve 
any clear idea of what it means being an intellectual. 

In discussing the character of this somewhat oddly admi¬ 
rable phenomenon, our enquiry need not be queered by 
reflections on long, unkempt hair, or shabby garments, or 
shoddy habits in general. Every pose must have its masque¬ 
rade. An intellectual may or may not look "shabby”, just 
as a saint may or may not look "pitiful”, or a poet may or 
may not look "far away”. But that is by the way. 

To begin with, it will do us good to remember that an 
intellectual does not necessarily command a better or a 
sharper intellect than those who do not aspire to achieve that 
distinction. For an intellectual is not always one who has a 
finer intellect than others but one who, whatever his cerebral 
equipment, believes in it alone and strives to live by it, 
repudiating more or less the validity of the rest of his being. 
A Newton or an Einstein may command an amazingly keen 
and inquiring intellect but if he restricts its use to the investi¬ 
gation of physical or any other phenomena and is content 
not to regulate by its logic the basis of his everyday faith, 
thought, feeling and activity, he could not be deified or 
maligned as an intellectual. 

Nor is the "intellectual” attitude the same as the "scientific” 
'attitude. It would become so if the scientific analysis of a 
phenomenon exhausted for us all its value, so that its know¬ 
ledge set the limit to our enjoyment of it. If whilst under- 
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standing the physical cause of the rainbow I nevertheless let 
myself be charmed by its beauty and were content to accept 
this joy as a sufficient testimony of its value to me as a human 
being, I will not have ceased to be ‘‘scientific", but I will have 
swerved from the stern path of a pure intellectual (if such a 
complete oddity ever exists). Not to enjoy except in subordi¬ 
nation to the mind must be his creed. He must ever observe 
and watch and judge, and, if need be, smile and, perhaps^ 
sneer. For each separate phenomenon, observed in isolation, 
can be reduced to very simple causes, so that nothing is really 
worthy of our admiration, much less of a complete enjoyment. 
Understanding that surpasses knowledge is beyond his ken. 

A true intellectual is, therefore, an outsider to life and to 
himself. He breaks the wholeness of his personality and 
creates a division within himself so that a kind of tyranny is 
established within him of his intellect over the rest of his 
being. He does not deny his senses and his passions — in 
fact, the modern intellectual indulges them a little too aggres¬ 
sively— but he lets them have their way only under the 
impudent gaze of the imp of intellect, with the result that 
while each organ and its cravings are indulged he himself is 
never fulfilled. For fulfilment is a function of the wholeness 
of our personality. 

We love, but there is always the imp in us watching our 
madness from the outside and winking at our folly, so that 
we are continually being thwarted in the overflow of our 
being, and continually being made to feel ashamed of our 
rapture. Suddenly in the fullness of love's embrace the imp 
withdraws itself from the blissful lover and whispers: “Fool, 
mark the gaspings of the heated lungs and the ridiculous 
gymnastics of these haunches and these buttocks. Some mis¬ 
chievous sperm has made a fool of you." And the overflow 
of life appears a waste and what might have ended as a pure 
rapture gives way to a sense of humiliation, mixed with 
disgust. 

We are overtaken by a noble urge and feel a passionate 
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iesire to identify ourselves with the wrongs of the outraged 
humanity, and we lift our hands, when the whisper comes: 
^Tool, mark that rabble. Can't you perceive their chattering 
and their ape-like imbecilities!" We feel like covering our 
lyes and slinking away — but where? 

An intellectual is essentially naive, for he refuses to accept 
what is simple and natural. He sees a mother nursing her 
babe and is irritated by the unreasoning joy she derives from 
the process. He rebukes her: 

Suckle not, O foolish mother, 
the fondling at thy breast — 

When he grows up he will smother 
fond hopes within that breast. 

But the “foolish mother" chides in return: 

Hush intruder, hush for shame I 
Our milk we do not sell. 

My breasts will dry up all the same — 
and elsewhere breasts must swell. 

A genuine intellectual is, therefore, a pathetic and unenvi¬ 
able phenomenon. He strives to stand on the only foundation 
that appears sound, and reduces life to one vast reductio ad 
absurdum. Having reduced life to a futility, he cannot get 
away from his own. He cannot abolish his sensibility, he 
can only defeat it and so frustrate himself. If life were truly 
an unredeemed tragedy, he might yet die with a sense of 
sublimity. But he feels in a state of perpetual bathos. He 
is too honest to deceive himself and too proud to beg a refuge. 
He pursues his path until he staggers to its relentless end 
where the path is lost in the parched sands of a dreary desert. 
If a last streak of sensibility lingers in him, he takes up a 
pistol, like Turgeniev’s Nezhdanov, and pointing it against the 
treacherous and yet beloved brain, pronounces himself “unfit" 
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amid the fatal blaze of gun-powder. The idol grins whUe the 
devotee lies in the dust. 

Even to the intellectual 
entranced in the sacred actual 
a moment happens 
when the idol grins, 
when the real retires 
and love conspires 
to fling its falsehood about — 
and the warning shout 
of the sobered sense 
seems such on impertinence I 
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[This was originally published in Visva-Bharati Quarterly, Feb. 1940. It 
has been somewhat modified to maintain the relevance of the argument io 
the changed political context of India after independence.] 


Non-violence was to Mahatma Gandhi a basic tenet of his 
religious faith. Since the Mahatma lived by his faith, it was 
inevitable that he should adopt it as a political creed when he 
was called upon to defend the rights of his people. Iij a 
country where the people were not only unarmed but had 
been unversed in the use of arms for centuries, non-violence 
proved to be the most effective discipline for resisting foreign 
rule. It worked wonders under Gandhiji's'leadership, at once 
inspiring and astute. 

Circumstances were propitious. The War had totally upset 
the old balance of power and the British were intelligent 
enough to realise that it would no longer pay to hold the 
Empire with the sword. The game was not worth the candle. 
They gracefully retired and India became a free nation. The 
fact was hailed as a miracle of non-violence. 

Since then we Indians have never ceased to brag that our 
achievement showed the way to the salvation of the world. 
Unfortunately the miracle soon turned into a mockery as the 
freedom, won non-violently, was almost immediately swamped 
in a blood-bath of violence, all the more ferocious for being 
ill-disciplined. The victims of erstwhile imperial oppression 
honoured the oppressor and fell upon each other. It nearly 
broke the heart of the Mahatma. 

Since then a legacy of this barbarism has persisted like a 
hidden infection erupting in sporadic outbursts. Almost any 
issue, whether it relates to religion or language or State 
boundaries, suffices to provoke a mass hysteria of violence. 
Not persuasion but blackmail threatens to become the “soul- 
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force’' of our democracy. If our political and communal 
parties keep up the practice of encouraging their followers to 
terrorise their opponents, democracy in India will soon become 
a sham, if it has not already become so. 

Despite our protestations of non-violence and our theoreti¬ 
cal worship of democracy, we have yet to develop the habits 
necessary to make actual the former and real the latter. Com¬ 
munal outrages disfigure our political existence as persistently 
as does small-pox the faces of our men and women. No 
society can stand the strain of undisciplined violence for long, 
and sooner or later men in despair turn to a tyrant or dictator 
for peace and willingly “contract away” their liberty for 
security. Hobbes was not so unhistorical after all. 

It is in a sense unfortunate that non-violence is held in 
our country in the light of a religious creed, with the result 
that it is looked upon as something good for the soul but 
hardly necessary to one’s material welfare. The very word, 
non-violence, sounds negative and inhibitive and scriptural — 
an extension into political life of Jaina vegetarianism or of the 
Sermon-on-the-Mount idealism of turning the other cheek. In 
the comprehensive and overriding sense in which Gandhiji 
used this word it was no doubt a way of life of the highest 
spiritual sensibility. For to him non-violence was not only 
the bravery of the bravest but must be such not merely in word 
and deed but in thought as well. This would make it beyond 
the reach of all but a Bodhisattva. 

But non-violence in its limited secular sense as a way of 
life for the common man is a virtue which in fact is practised 
almost all over the world by a majority of civilised people in 
most of their daily acts. Let any one record his day’s beha¬ 
viour and he will find that on the whole he has been very 
non-violent. How many of us begin our day by beating our 
wives or children or servants or colleagues or passers-by on the 
road, even though many incidents may ruffle our temper? 
Like Monsieur Jordan in Moli^re’s play who was astonished 
to discover that he had been speaking prose all his life, we 
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may congratulate ourselves on our practice of non-violence in 
our daily humdrum living. If instead of using high-sounding 
words we said, Let’s behave in our political life as we do in 
our normal family and civic life, it would sound both reason¬ 
able and easy. 

If we examine the political behaviour of those communities 
which have best succeeded in maintaining democratic insti¬ 
tutions, we shall find that they have been enabled to do so 
only to the extent they have abjured resort to violence 
as a way of asserting their point of view. England, where 
such institutions have taken so deep a root that even contrary 
institutions like Monarchy and the Peerage have been mac^e to 
subserve a democratic end, is a particularly good field for such 
a study. Political parties in Britain will use every possible 
means to confuse, harass, malign and defeat each other except 
violence. Thus the Tories to whom nothing could be more 
odious than the possibility of Labour replacing them as the 
Government have nevertheless allowed that spectre to haunt 
them rather than risk the use of violence in suppressing their 
opponents. 

It is not that John Bull abhors the use of violence on all 
occasions. If he did he may indeed make the world safe for 
democracy, but he would have to disgorge many ill-gotten 
gains. But in his own land and with his own people he has 
recourse to a civilised way of political behaviour. He relies on 
the empirical wisdom of carrying his fellow-citizens with him 
and w^ould rather submit to a verdict he knows to be wrong 
than challenge it by violence. 

One may indeed question how far the British are truly 
democratic even in their own land; how far the social, political 
and economic privileges are equally shared by all the people. 
One could even demonstrate that in actual practice these 
privileges are more or less the monopoly of a certain here¬ 
ditary or moneyed class. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
the essential condition of a political democracy, namely, free¬ 
dom in the choice of one’s rulers, is actively enjoyed by the 
British, however indifierently that choice might sometimes be 
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exercised. A hundred subtle and sinister influiBnees, controlled 
and manipulated by the class that owns the tools of propa- 
ganda^ may seduce or scare the common man’s judgement and 
make him exercise his choice against his own interest, but 
to long as he is not terrorised into doing so he must be 
regarded as a free agent and the society to which he belongs 
democratic. 

What would happen if this tacit assumption of non-violence 
were not there? Obviously the group best organised and 
most covetous of power would either blackmail or terrorise 
the government by a series of well-planned assassinations and 
acts of sabotage, as happens in so many other countries, or 
declare open defiance and march on the capital as Mussolini 
had done. If it succeeded it would see to it that all political 
opposition was liquidated as was done by Hitler and Stalin. 
Almost all revolutions are examples of liberty perishing in the 
process of being achieved. 

To an Indian with his memories of a century and a half of 
British domination, as indeed to all students of British foreign 
policy, it may sound paradoxical to point to John Bull as a 
model of non-violence. Indeed, he himself would be embarras¬ 
sed to claim for himself so Gandhian a virtue. The paradox 
is part of the much bigger paradox which we daily witness 
in life — men and women virtuous in one respect, vicious in 
another, loving and self-effacing to some, brutal and aggressive 
to others. We are never virtuous logically. Do we not see 
in our midst men who would not wittingly injure an ant and 
yet permit — indeed resist the abolition of — such awful 
survivals of social callousness as a Hindu child-widow? 

I remember a story which Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, then 
known as the Frontier Gandhi, told me in 1934 when he had 
come to Santiniketan after his release from Hazaribag jail to 
visit his artistically gifted son Ghani who was a student in the 
Fine Arts Department. While in jail Abdul Ghaffar Khan, 
on account of his political status in the country, had been 
lodged in a separate cell with an open courtyard and provided 
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with the full-time services of a convict-warder, an orthodox 
and very well-behaved Brahmin. One day the Khan Saheb 
presented him with a papaya fruit from a tree in the court¬ 
yard. The Brahmin said, “Sir, of what use is this fruit to 
me when I am not allowed to keep a knife?’' The Khan 
Saheb offered the use of his own. “Ram Ram," said the 
shocked Brahmin, “how can I touch your knife with which 
you cut meat every day?" The Khan Saheb, intrigued by 
the man’s extreme sensibility, asked him for what crime he 
had been convicted. “Murder," replied the pious Hindu. 

I am also reminded of a Chinese story. It may seem odd to 
quote a Chinese parable in the context of non-violence, ^ut 
China was not always what she seems today. In 666 A.D. 
the Chinese Emperor, Kao Tsung, paid a visit to a clan known 
for many generations for its harmony. The Emperor inquired 
of the Chief the secret of this age-long concord. The patriarch 
took a sheet of paper and wrote thereon a hundred characters. 
The Emperor found to his amazement but one ideograph, a 
hundred times repeated, namely, that for “forbearance". So 
the Emperor learned: 

That State shall need no other word, I swear. 

Whose statesmen get by heart ^'Forbear, forbear I"l 


1. Go wen and Hall: An Outline History of China. 



DOES CIVILISATION MAKE FOR HAPPINESS? 


[Each one of ns has at one time or another asked himself the above 
question. The more civilised one is the more he is baffled by it. This 
article is an attempt to answer this hackneyed question in three different 
ways, each equally hackneyed. It was written in 1935 and published much 
later m Vigil.] 


1. The Idealist speaks: 

All happiness comes to us unawares. To pursue happiness 
consciously is to chase a mirage. Like the air we breathe, it 
should enter and permeate our being effortlessly and not be 
sniffed up in vulgar spasms of pleasure. And as in the case 
of the air, if we grab it, we shall find it has escaped our grip, 
that we have only driven our own nails in our crumpled palms. 

In the second place, happiness is a reaction of the entire 
personality. Inner conflict or self-antagonism is fatal to it; 
although outer conflict is not incompatible with it. If, within 
us, one emotion wars with another, or intellect wars with 
sentiment, or sense of duty with instinct, happiness like a 
frightened child flees away in terror. But if any emotion, 
passion or even an idea that is urgent to our being, so works 
in us as to inspire and integrate us at the same time, then, 
even though we may be on the battlefield or on the scaffold, 
happiness may shine on our foreheads like the auspicious kiss 
of mother’s love. 

In the third place, we are truly happy only in the process 
when the present, the immediate, self is dissolved and super¬ 
seded by an emotion so overwhelming and all-pervasive as to 
seem the very movement of our being, so that as it manifests 
itself, it fulfils the self even as it supersedes it. That is why 
the title of Bertrand Russell's thesis on happiness — a thesis 
otherwise full of deep psychological insight and profound 
observations — seems so naive. Conquest of Happiness I As 
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though happiness were a territory or a fort to be captured by 
assault. Conquer the mirage that recedes as you blow your 
trumpet and flash your sword! 

Happiness is more like a rainbow that smiles its fugitive 
smile, when the main urge of the clouds is fulfilled in a cooling 
shower. It is more like the fragrance of a rose that hovers 
in hiding when the bud has fulfilled its being in a blossom. 
Conquer it? Take it by storm? Hush! Do not even stare too 
hard lest the vision of the heavenly wrist arching above melt 
to nothingness. Do not touch the blossom too hard lest the 
soft petals droop and wither in your grasp. 

I sometimes think that if we could imaginatively perc(^ive 
the sensibility of a bud — in the poet's fashion rather than in 
the scientist's — and watch it in the quiet hours of the night 
as shyly and silently it opens its petals and blossoms into a 
rose, and if we could perceive its tremor of joy as it welcomes 
each dew drop, we might get a perfect vision of happiness. 

So much for happiness. .Now, as regards the nature of 
civilisation. 

Civilisation, on its intellectual side, means the division of 
personality into separate and somewhat alien compartments 
of intellect, emotions and senses. The result of this division 
is that we try to realise our personality through each of these 
separately and fail to realise it at all. We are scientific in our 
laboratories, sentimental where the interests of home, religion 
or nation are concerned, and seek escape from ourselves in a 
detective novel or in a Hollywood film. The typical products 
of our civilisation are a handful of scientists who probe into 
nature's secrets, a larger number of clever, ambitious men who 
exploit these discoveries for power or for profit, and the vast 
herds of common men whose senses are being constantly 
tickled to make them feel they are alive. There is always a 
sprinkling of idealists, dreamers and saints who help to keep 
up the pleasing myth that God's in Heaven and all is right 
with the world. 

A glance at the world today shouM convince any one that 
we have relegated our intellects to the laboratories and libraries 
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and live our lives only through emotions and through senses, 
both of which are being continually excited, pampered and 
exploited by politicians or plutocrats or priests — until civi¬ 
lised life today is little more than a farcical dance of the 
Micky Mouse. 

We have hundreds of arts of which we are proud; they 
represent our ‘‘culture"; but we have missed the great art of 
life. We have elaborate systems of various dances but wc 
have lost the rhythm of the dance of life. We only caricature 
Shiva’s Dance on the stage; we have ceased to understand 
what it means. For our life as a whole has as much dance 
in it as the cat's that goes round and round vainly trying to 
catch its tail. 

On its applied side, civilisation has meant tremendous con¬ 
trol over, and exploitation of, nature. We have harnessed the 
forces of nature to our own use, multiplying a thousand-fold 
the comforts of life. I do not wish to run down comforts. 
Perhaps there is no snobbery so subtle as that which runs 
down all comforts. Comforts have their value, if only because, 
by releasing us from many an irksome physical necessity and 
to that extent releasing us from ourselves, they help us to 
get happiness unawares. 

But unfortunately we have got into the exploiting habit. 
We exploit nature; we exploit one another; we exploit our¬ 
selves to get the maximum number of thrills out of our senses; 
we exploit our emotions till they are exhausted. We have 
developed the art of mastery so aggressively that we have lost 
totally the art of surrender — except surrender to political 
tyranny. The mood of surrender is no less essential to inward 
happiness than is the mood of mastery, and no life can be 
complete in which either has been sacrificed to the other. 

Science has given us printing presses which issue volume 
after volume of printed poems; but they are a poor consolation 
when life has lost its everyday poetry. Science has analysed 
nature so much that mystery has ceased to be mystical. Love 
has been traced to a mischief of the libido; God has become 
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a mere disorder in the pit of the stomach; genius has been 
reduced to a kind of neurosis; spiritual ecstasy either a perver¬ 
sion of the sexual impulse or a form of mental degeneracy. 

Having thus ruthlessly disenfranchised the intuitive life^ 
and deified the insolence of intellect, we have lost the simpli¬ 
city and wholeness of our reactions to life, with the result 
that we have lost the capacity for spontaneous joy. Even our 
laughter is no longer simple and wholesome and is getting 
intellectually cynical or sardonic. Perhaps we shall soon lose 
that too. Perhaps one day there will be available in market 
little machines which, when placed against our abdomen, will 
tickle our bellies and so give us a sensation of laughter. \ 

The daily tasks of toil and duty demand so little cooperation 
of our hearts and have been made so mechanically indepen¬ 
dent that they give no satisfaction except as means to an end; 
so that after the day's work we have to go to organised places 
of amusement to make up for the joyless day by a riot of 
sensations. If we become a little more civilised even such 
human joys as those of motherhood will be gone. Children 
will be matured from male germs fertilised in artificial ovaries 
in air-conditioned laboratories. 

There is only one consolation. Statistics prove that the 
number of lunatics is progressively increasing. Perhaps as the 
world is being made scientific it is being made fit for them 
and for women who shall no longer be mothers. 

II. The Rationalist speaks: 

We project our minds prospectively as well as retrospectively. 
We yearn as we despair, for despair is but the other side — 
the dark side — of yearning. No generation can satisfy fully 
the heart of man; for man, being of life, is ever restless. 
Unknown yearnings arise and our imagination gives shape to 
them either as things that might one day be or as things that 
once were. We are perpetually dreaming of Utopia or of the 
Golden Age; of the Millennium or of the Garden of Eden; of 
the Coming of the new Avatar or of the Satya Yuga. 
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Therefore, when ‘^back-eyed’' idealists disparage the present 
and look back with wistful longing on the glory that was, we 
must not take their wailings too hterally. For these dark 
dreamers of yesterday as those bright dreamers of tomorrow 
only express vaguely and confusedly, according to the turn of 
their nature, the incessant longing of life to create new forms, 
to essay ever new adventures. 

Such people can never do any harm, for they are in league 
with the restless impulse of life. But, unfortunately, their 
cry is taken up by many others who frown on the present, 
not because they aspire beyond it, but because they are not 
good enough for it. Idealism is too often the lounging saloon 
of spiritual indolence. Those whom the current of life has 
thrown into its backwaters because they are too stolid to move 
with it often console themselves that the current is not good 
enough for them. Like the cripple, unable to keep pace with 
his fellowmen, man throws the halo, formed of the sighs of 
thwarted desire, on the time when he lay imprisoned — a 
worse cripple — in his mother's womb, and imagines it to be 
the period of freedom, security and bliss. And so with each 
people in their primitive state. When their means of coping 
with nature were too simple and elementary, when every 
shock of the elements made them tremble, their imagination 
fashioned for them a Golden Age when all nature was bene¬ 
volent and yielding, life full of honey-dew and sweet music. 

Even today there are people who imagine that far away in 
time, before the Monster of Civilisation spread his havoc of 
enlightenment, there was an age when all men were angels, 
all life a dance, all sounds music, all speech poetry. Fortu¬ 
nately, however, thanks to the researches and field-investi¬ 
gations of modern anthropologists, we are in a happier position 
than that of having to refute imaginary pictures with imagi¬ 
nary pictures. We know now what the behaviour and life 
of the primitive man of today are like, and we need not doubt 
that our own aboriginal condition was somewhat like this; 
unless, of course, we insist on flattering ourselves that we come 
of an altogether different species. 
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Those who observe the savage as he actually is, and not as 
he is painted by the idealist’s fancy, can only fed pity for a 
life haunted by fear at every step. He has not only to face 
the obstacles of his enviromnents, the hostility of a hundred 
foes, seen and unseen, in his endeavour to prolong his species, 
but nature to him is a chamber of honors, a dark playhouse 
of vengeful spirits and greedy gods who allow him peace only 
on condition that he prostrates himself before them in abject 
tenor and still more abject worship. All round him the 
primitive man feels the chaos of power which he cannot 
comprehend and therefore cannot subdue. He propitiates 
what he cannot understand, and guards against its dangers 
by a code of taboos whose discipline is the discipline of nell. 

It is this creature whose heart is haunted by fear of the 
imknown, whose head is bowed low with servility to the 
malignant, whose vision is veiled by phantoms bom in his 
own heated brain, that we are asked to admire, emulate and 
revere. Better the dauntless desolation of a heart, bleak and 
bare, that has cast all fear away, even though it meant that 
the jealous heavens will shower on it its grace no more, than 
the fearful swamp of faith, whose foundations slip at each 
step, which oozes abject worship every minute, where slimy 
creatures creep and crawl. 

Now whatever charges we make against civilisation as it is 
developing, however banen its knowledge and futile its claims, 
we have to admit that the rationalistic attitude towards the 
universe that is fostered by science has largely replaced the 
primitive fear and worship. Even if dvilisation gave no 
other blessing to mankind and in fact robbed mankind of all 
its innocent primitive joys, the loss would be more than offset 
if it saved man from the degradation of abject fears of the 
powers that rule the universe, be they what they may. 
Between a life without faith, without hope, without love, 
without worship, so be it without fear, and a life whose faith, 
hope, love and joy are paid for by cringing submission to 
powers that one fears but does not comprehend, a heroic soul 
can have no choice. 
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But the alternative need not be so pitiless as that For we 
have dethroned gods in heaven only to enthrone truer ones 
in our hearts. We have repudiated Religion only to own 
allegiance to Truth, however limited our conception of it 
Our faith in ourselves is greater than it ever was, though we 
trust in no miracles from above. Our scepticism is only the 
battle-axe of our new faith. Our cynicism is only to save us 
from treading foolishly on carpets, spread over the gaping 
caverns of falsehood, to lure the unwary. We have doubted 
that we may believe more truly. We have denied that we 
jiiay affirm more bravely. 

It is easy to sneer at us as godless materialists. As we strive 
to cast off all fear, so we must learn to cast off all shame. We 
are unashamed of our materialism. Only we trust that of 
that material good we shall fashion the human good, and of 
the sacrifice of the new martyrs shall be bom such beauty 
as will impart form and colour to that good. We who 
are of this life must strive to be tme to its march and shall not 
look back with vain regret on a past it has left behind. 

As regards happiness, I do 'not know what can make it 
possible. But I do know that fear makes it impossible. And 
those who strive to cast away all fear at any rate deserve to 
be happy, even if they are not. When heroic hearts are 
happy their happiness is true; when they are unhappy, their 
unhappiness is sublime. 

III. Tfie Cynic suttis up: 

It seems so futile to discuss civilisation in terms of happiness. 
What has civilisation to do with happiness? Its pageantry 
by holding our attention makes us forget that the deeps of 
our nature are left untouched by civilisation. We only live 
more elaborately without in any way feeling differently. Our 
elemental passions are what they have always been except 
that they wear more effective masks. We live as greedily 
and love as foolishly as we ever did. We aspire as vainly and 
die as surely as did our forefathers who lived in forests. It is 
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true that we have weapons more sharp and more venomous 
than their teeth or their nails and gases more potent than 
their hisses. But our capacity for being brutal when we hate 
and being ridiculous when we love has not, I think, undergone 
much change. 

Civilisation has only helped us to work out our ancient 
passions more elaborately. It has affected our activities but 
not our impulses. For the dramatist of today the human 
material is very much the same as it was three thousand years 
ago. The artist finds the same elusive beauty, the same 
baffling mystery, the same ruthless tragedy everywhere. Helen 
is as beautiful today as she ever was, and as treaq|ierous. 
The Buddha's message is as relevant today as it ever was, and 
as futile. Brothers kill one another as heroically today as 
they did on the great field of Kurukshetra. Man worships 
woman as lyrically as ever he did and persecutes her as man¬ 
fully, Our tears flow as fast and our laughter is no less vulgar. 
Life is still conceived in passion's blindness and matured in 
mother's pain; lived between hope and fear, to end in the 
rattle of death. To the ‘^outsider" the world remains the 
puppet show where the strings are pulled by priests and 
politicians — with this difference that formerly it paid to be a 
priest, now it pays to be a politician. 

Why then exaggerate the value of civilisation when it 
really means so little! And happiness! What have we got to 
do with happiness? Has any man ever done anything great 
in life out of a desire to make himself happy? Did Gautama 
leave his beautiful wife, his perfumed bed, his marble palace 
to venture out alone to grapple with life's fearful mystery in 
order to be happy? Did Jesus die on the Cross to set an 
example in pursuit of happiness?Did Gandhi struggle as an 
experiment in hedonism? Does even a lover fall in love 
because he wants to be happy? 

The truth is that happiness is irrelevant to our life. It is 
a motivation imposed by us on our actions because it comes 
easy and seems simple. We think we want to be happy 
because we never are. We find it necessary to attribute a 
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motive to our actions so as to prove to oui::selves that our 
actions were willed by us. This illusion is so urgent to our 
being that we cannot do without it 

We are driven by impulses over which we have little con¬ 
trol and are enmeshed in activities which are ours only in 
the sense that we are inextricably caught by them. We may 
be the fine threads the invisible Spider spins to make a pattern 
that pleases it, and as the Invisible One “feels at each thread, 
and hves along the line”, we are made to feel that the impulse 
and the motion are ours. This tremor of consciousness, bom 
of illusion, is what gives mystery to life. This tremor is the 
only activity that may be called ours; all other activities with 
their attendant joys and sorrows are part of the general 
pattern of the great web. Our civilisation is only a newer 
pattern, somewhat more complicated than the previous ones. 

If we are the web, then who is the Spider, pray? Whom are 
we to catch that the Spider may feed? Hush! ’tis not for the 
thread to a.sk? Ours is to feel what we feel, move as we must 
— until we snap. 



A VERDICT ON INDIA 

[This was originally published as a review in January 1945 of Mr. Beverley 
Nichols’ book of that name. The book is now happily forgotten. The 
only justification for reprinting this review is to illustrate the depth to- 
which a reputed Britisli writer could descend to boost his nation’s morale. 
There are two types of patriotic Englishmen, one represented by C. F. 
Andrews discussed in an earlier article, the other by Beverley Nichols. 
Unfortunately, the latter is far more representative. The type is not, 
however, a British monopoly. All nations abound in it. India is no 
exception.] 

\ 

In 1943 the Japanese menace held India in terror while the 
British solicitude held her in chains. Skeletons wandered 
about the streets of Calcutta and food could not be imported, 
for guns were more necessary than bread. In that year an 
English writer landed in Bombay to feast his mind on the 
pleasant spectacle. He was received at the Viceregal palace 
in New Delhi where he stayed as an honoured guest. Wearing 
the halo of this imperial patronage, he surveyed this brightest 
jewel in the British aown with his majestic eye. 

But at the birth of a star there is pain, and the august 
visitor fell ill. “Pain,” he writes, “was the ultimate judger 
the acid test.” From his sick bed he arraigned the land which 
had fed, f^ted and entertained him, and himself delivered the 
verdict, sentencing the people to eternal damnation. By 
courtesy of an Anglo-Indian Publisher of Calcutta this Verdict 
on India is now available to the accused at Rs. 9/12/- a copy. 
Paper is scarce in India and is strictly rationed, but for such a 
good cause enough was available to print thousands of copies. 
The modest sum of Rs. 9/12/- for a book of 256 pages, poorly 
got-up and badly printed, is not a heavy price for the accused 
to pay, for the judge must be fatly rewarded for his verdict and 
the publishers for distributing this public benefit. 

But man proposes, God disposes, as the Christian author 
must have learned at his Sunday lesson. Unfortunately, the 
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author’s sick genius betrayed him, for the book is more likely 
to be remembered as a verdict on England than on India. It 
will make painful reading to all those who hold the reputation 
of England dear, who esteem British character for its decency 
and temperance and admire the high level of English literary 
standards. But those who want to believe that the British 
character is essentially hypocritical, that behind its sober mask 
of gentlemanliness lies a scowl of arrogance and malice, will 
gloat over the pages of this book. Such readers will welcome 
the book and will bless the author for his untruths which have 
exposed the truth of his own mind. But all decent-minded 
Indians — who, by the way, according to Mr. Nichols, are 
hardly to be met with in this country — will find the book 
dismal reading. 

The book lacks the saving grace of wit or charm of style. It 
is amusing only where the author’s ignorance of the most 
commonplace facts enlivens the reader’s boredom. Fortunately 
such lapses are frequent. Here is an original description of 
Santiniketan as well as an estimate of the poetry of Rabindra¬ 
nath and the art of Abanindranath. 

‘'Shantiniketan ... lies high up in the hills near Darjeeling. 
It was founded some forty years ago by Rabindranath Tagore, 
who had an idea of turning it into a university. The university 
never materialised, but his brother, Abanindranath Tagore, 
developed it as an art school, and such it is today... Of course, 
if you are among those who think that Tagore was one of the 
world’s great geniuses, to be spoken of in the same breath as 
Milton or Goethe, you will wish to go to Shantiniketan. If, 
however, you are of my opinion, and think that he was merely 
a charming minor poet, who owed more than he cared to 
admit to Yeats, you will probably stay away. And you will 
certainly stay away if your main object is to see modem 
Indian art. I do not propose to waste any more expletives on 
the paintings of Abanindranath and his disciples.” 

But he goes on to waste a few more expletives. "India was 
an artistic desert. There was not even a polite pretence that 
art was of any importance. Artists might play a small part 
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in commerce — though, of course, the photographer was 
regarded as a higher type of being. Otherwise, the artist was 
on the level with the untouchable.” 

The author’s impressions of Indian music, which he heard 
at the palace of ”His Highness the Maharajah of X” are no 
less original. “There was the sound of slaughtered pigs, of 
neighing horses and gobbling turkeys, all cascading simul¬ 
taneously from his (musician’s) throat.” Whether as a scientific 
analysis of Indian music or as a specimen of the author's wit, 
the verdict deserves to be remembered. 

His choicest expletives are, however, reserved for Bombay, 
which he calls “a city of such unexampled architectural 
depravity that even a cursory glance at it is enough ko send 
the sensitive visitor home on the next boat.” One wonders 
why the sight failed to send this sensitive visitor home on the 
next boat. Apparently he enjoyed horrors, for he goes on: 
“In Bombay the cult of hideousness rises to the pitch of fana¬ 
ticism. .. The architecture is not merely hideous, it is fiercely 
aggressive, the public buildings are like the evil creatures of a 
nightmare, crouching to spring... This revolting city, in 
which there is hardly a building which could be charitably 
described as third-rate, is a disgrace to the British Empire. It 
puts us on a level with the Huns.” 

His bitterest venom and his most characteristic logic are, 
naturally, reserved for Gandhi and the Indian National 
Congress. Gandhi he calls “a typical Hindu politician, of 
quite inordinate vanity, narrow, ignorant, and supremely 
intolerant. As for his much vaunted regard for truth — well, 
really, Mr. Gandhi should look up the word in the dictionary 
and then, if he is wise, he will change the subject as rapidly 
as possible.” To prove that Gandhi is an inveterate liar, 
Mr. Nichols recalls, with almost filial piety, the virtues of 
Miss Mayo’s Mother India. How could Gandhi be anything 
but a brazen-faced liar since he had the impudence to challenge 
the accuracy of “one^ of Miss Mayo’s most moving passages” 
describing the ovation given to the Prince of Wales, on his 
arrival in Bombay! Here is the description. Let the historian 
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judge. 'The police were almost helpless; they could not keep 
hack the crowds which surged forward to get a close glimpse 
df the Prince. Traffic regulations went to the winds. The 
crowds surrounded his car and cheered ... such cheering as h^s 
never been heard in Bombay before. Even the wearers of 
Candhi caps took them off and waved them wildly in the air.'' 

So much for Gandhi the man. Now for “Gandhi, the 
dictator of the Fascist organisation, called Congress," which is 
“the only loo per cent, full blooded, uncompromising example 
of undiluted Fascism in the modern world." Everything about 
the Congress reminds Mr. Nichols of the Nazis — except that 
the Nazis are not so odious nor so dangerous. “Firstly, it is 
Fascist in principle... Just as every Nazi is a superman, so 
every Brahmin is ‘Bhudeva’, which means ‘God on earth'. 
And Congress is, of course, a predominantly Brahmin organisa¬ 
tion" — though neither Maulana Azad, its Muslim President, 
nor its “Dictator" Gandhi, nor even Sardar Patel, whose “fero¬ 
cious face" reminds the author of Mussolini and Goering, is 
a Brahmin. However, “the resemblance to the Fascist countries 
is unmistakable. Consider the question of uniform. The 
khaddar dhoti and the Gandhi cap are the counterparts of the 
Nazi shirt and the swastika; no orthodox congressman cares 
to show himself in any other costume on official occasions. 
Even if he had been educated in the West, even if in his private 
opinion the dhoti is a hideous and embarrassing garment which 
would make a scarecrow of the Apollo Belvedere, he must stick 
to it... The Congress Flag, green, yellow and white, is 
saluted by the Hindus with the same fervour as the swastika 
was saluted in Germany... The German ‘Heil Hitler' has a 
striking equivalent in the Indian ‘Gandhiji'... If one did not 
say ‘Heil Hitler’ in Germany one was asking for trouble, and 
if one does not say ‘Gandhiji’ in India, one gets it... The 
resemblances between Gandhi and Hitler are, of course, 
legion." 

Lest the average Britisher is scared at this terrible menace of 
Gandhi, Mr. Nichols hastens to reassure him. There is no 
cause for despair, for “a few of India's best brains have woken 
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up to the true nature of Congress rule. Their voices can still 
be heard... One of the most compelling of them is the voice 
of M. N. Roy.*' A man so "'rock-bottom honest", that he 
volunteered to save India from "mass suicide" for a paltry sum 
of Rs. 13,000/- a month. Already Gandhi's "practical influ¬ 
ence — in spite of the aforesaid clouds of incense — is sharply 
on the wane, and is not likely to reassert itself even under the 
most favourable conditions. By the time these words are 
published he will be seventyfive. He has stepped out of gaol 
to find a very different world from the world he left behind... 
into this new world the Mahatma does not fit — not by any 
stretch of the imagination." 

But while everything else in India repels our "sensitive 
visitor", Mr. Jinnah fascinates him — though it is doubtful if 
the kind of praise he showers on him would be relished by 
Mr. Jinnah. "He suggests a gentleman of Spain, a diplomat of 
the old school; one used to see his like sitting in the window 
of the St, James's Club, sipping Contrexeville while he read 
Le Temps, which was propped against a Queen Anne toast 
rack stacked with toast Melba." He is "the most important 
man in Asia... He can sway the battle this way or that as he 
chooses. His 100 million Muslims will march to the left, to the 
right, to the front, to the rear at his bidding, and at nobody 
clse's ... that is the point. It is not the same in the Hindu 
ranks. If Gandhi goes, there is always Nehru, or Rajagopala- 
chari, or Patel or a dozen others. But if Jinnah goes, who is 
there?" So Gandhi is not after all the Dictator he was painted 
to be. If Gandhi can be replaced by a dozen others, and Jinnah 
by none, which is the democratic organisation and which the 
Fascist — the Congress or the Muslim League? Nor would 
Mr. Jinnah be flattered to learn that our author claims the 
credit of having taught him the slogan "Divide and Quit." 

The author professes great love for Pakistan and believes 
that if only the British performed this operation "quickly,, 
cleanly, and without compromise, it might reap for Britain 
golden rewards, not only in the things of commerce but in 
the things of the spirit, by reminding us of our kinship with 
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the great Muslim world, with which, if we would only admit 
it, we have so profound an affinity.” 

But this ''so profound an affinity” between the Christian 
and the Muslim does not seem to extend to the Pathans, for 
while the Christian presumably murders only for profit, the 
Pathan murders for ''fun and games”. " 'May I have a monthV 
leave, Sir, to go and murder my cousin?' — Perhaps the ques¬ 
tion is not phrased quite so bluntly, but that is the gist of 
many earnest requests which are put to British officers by their 
Pathan troops in these parts.” The author naively confesses, 
that after he had had a visit from Dr. Khan Sahib in Peshawar, 
the author's attendant physician found to his dismay that his 
patient's temperature had gone up. 

The Indian press is corrupt because it is Hindu press. Even 
Mr. Horniman and Mr. Brelvi are, presumably, Hindu because 
they are not pro-British. "Any man with a wide knowledge 
of the world's press will probably agree that in no part of 
Europe, the Empire, or the Americas has he encountered any¬ 
thing even vaguely comparable with the corruption and dis¬ 
honesty of Hindu journalism... Lying is carried to a fine art; 
there is the lie direct and the lie indirect, the lie of commission 
and the lie of omission, the lie of suggestion and the lie of 
insinuation,” The author is shocked and scandalised at the 
freedom that the press enjoys in India. "This hotchpotch of 
rumour, prejudice and ignorance which forms the Indian Hindu 
Press — the infantile paralytic of world journalism — is allow¬ 
ed by the British Government a freedom of expression which 
would be singular in time of peace and is staggering in time 
of war.” Lest his Muslim friends resent this sweeping judge¬ 
ment, he is careful to point out that "compared with the 
shrieking sheets of the Hindus, the Muslim press is sober, 
sane, and above all, straight.” 

"Of the many fine, truthful, unselfish Indians I met,” says, 
the author, "hardly one was a sincere Hindu.” For it is. 
impossible for any man to believe in this degrading religion 
and yet be a good man. He pours scorn on all "amiable, 
loose-thinking men and women in the West who glibly accept 
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the idea of the Universality of Religion.” No two things 
could be more contrary than Christianity and Hinduism. The 
proof being that while “every British and American advance 
in the last century, every step towards the light, has been a 
step towards applied Christianity,” the religion of the Hindus 
is “a hotchpotch of the baser passions, sanctified by the 
Brahmin caste, and personified by crowds of gods and goddesses 
•who are as hideous as the instincts which created them. One 
<lay a psycho-analyst should study the deities of the Hindu 
pantheon. He would find in it, crystallised into the shape of 
men or monsters, representations of almost every vice known 
to man” — except, of course, the Christian vice of 
■other religions. 

What has been quoted above are only specimens of the 
author’s mentality. Almost every page of the book spits 
venom and slander. This book will leave a bad odour on the 
English name. Indians will pity the author. Englishmen will, 
w'e hope, be ash.imed of him. 


maligning 



FLIRTING WITH IDEALS 


[This was written in June 1962 and was first published in the Independence 
Day Number of the Illustrated Weekly of India,] 


Speaking at the concluding session of the recent Anti-Nuclear 
Arms Convention in New Delhi, Prime Minister Nehru de¬ 
plored that the people in India were in the habit of talking big 
without acting up to it. “I do not want them to profess one 
thing and do something else,” he said. 

This casual remark puts the finger on what is perhaps the 
basic defect in our national character. It is a paradox of our 
cultural tradition that the highest and the lowest are juxta¬ 
posed — genuine aspiration with hocus-pocus, compassion with 
callousness, intuitive wisdom with stupendous ignorance. Now 
and again we come across an individual who seems to have 
attained the highest state the hum.an mind is capable of, but 
he is like a lotus poised over slime. We are dazzled by the 
lotus and ignore the stink surrounding it. We imagine that 
because we have had a Buddha or a Gandhi, a Vivekananda 
or a Tagore, we are vicariously redeemed and can afford to 
wallow in the mire. No wonder that our admiration of the 
great generally takes the form of caricaturing them. 

I am reminded of an incident in the life of Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa. On one of his visits to Keshav Chandra Sen, 
he found himself in the midst of a Brahmo gathering engaged 
in divine service. After dilating on the glory of God the priest 
said, “Let us now meditate on Him.” Ramakrishna watched 
the grave faces and closed eyes of the audience and later said 
to Keshav: “Do you know what I thought as I watched the 
solemn faces of the congregation? I was reminded of the 
monkeys who sit on the tamarisk tree at Dakshineswar, look¬ 
ing quiet and innocent like perfect gentlemen. But all the 
time their minds are fixed on the nearby roofs where they have 
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€spied pumpkins and gourds or on the plantain trees in the 
garden. As soon as the way is clear, they jump off with a yell 
and pounce on the loot. I saw many meditate that way today.'' 

Gandhi combined a soft heart with a hard head. We who 
bask in his glory have achieved an altogether new synthesis, 
namely, of soft heads with hard hearts. We preach non¬ 
violence to the world and break into riots on the slightest 
provocation at home. We spend proportionately more on 
armaments and less on education and health than perhaps 
most other civilised nations. We have more ashrams than 
hospitals and more go-shalas than orphanages. 

When I was working as Private Secretary to the late 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, I used to be bombarded with 
requests from distinguished Congressmen to secure admission 
for their children in one of the Convents in Delhi. Once I 
told an M.P., ''Why are you so keen for your daughter's 
admission in the Convent when only yesterday you took the 
Minister of Education to task in the House for not adequately 
enforcing Gandhiji's Basic Education in the country? Why 
not put your daughter in one of the Basic Schools? There's 
no diflSciilty about admission." He giggled somewhat shame¬ 
facedly and said, "You know how things are." 

Every morning I switch on the radio at 6.30, mainly to 
check the time on my watch. As every listener knows, the 
day's programme, for Delhi at any rate, begins with vandana, 
a national prayer by proxy. One would have thought that 
good, authentic Indian music was itself an invocation to the 
divine. But no, the words — particularly if they are in 
Rashtrabhasha — are more divine than the sound. And so 
after a few perfunctory notes on the Sanai we are regaled with 
bhajans set to modem tunes, with orchestral accompaniment, 
differing from the film music only by virtue of its being not 
only vulgar but insipid as well. The monotonous refrain of 
these bhajans may be summed up thus: Repeat the name of 
Rama, for nothing else is worth doing in this life. Repeat the 
Name and blindly follow the Guru, for there is no other ferry 
by which you can cross this ocean of misery which is life. 
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Whatever the merit of this philosophy of 4 fe for those who 
are piously addicted to it, it is hardly in conformity with the 
philosophy supposed to underlie the socialist pattern of society 
which the Indian Republic is aiming at. Do we want a nation 
of pot-bellied sadhus and monks or of fully-grown human 
beings who are aware of their individual and social responsi¬ 
bility in this world? An intelligent and humane State may 
not, indeed should not, interfere with an individual’s spiritual 
aspiration or religious faith, but what to say of a State policy 
that propagates repetition of God’s name and successful imple¬ 
mentation of the Five Year Plan by the same mass media? 
Were the bhajans sung as part of a planned programme of 
good music, one would be grateful for it. But musically they 
are in such low taste that their singing is more blasphemous 
than devotional. 

The only exception is the Friday programme which relays 
Gandhiji’s voice at his prayer meeting. It does one good to 
listen to this disembodied voice, homely, sincere and sorrowful. 
It is like a dying mother’s reproach to the sons who have 
betrayed her faith, a reproach full of love, with no sting of 
bitterness. Each time I hear it I feel a surge of shame that 
we proved so unworthy of him. It recalls those old days 
when to suffer was to learn, when the prison cells were turned 
into seminaries. Today the ashrams are air-conditioned and 
the gospel of Gandhi an article for export. 

The right to misuse freedom is the basic right of freedom, 
said Gandhiji in answer to British critics who averred that 
Indians were not fit for democracy. We have indeed vindi¬ 
cated our right to freedom by misusing it. When we were 
fighting the British Raj nothing seemed more shameful than 
to be dubbed a toady. The British Raj is gone but toadyism 
remains. We call it patriotism. We used to quote glibly 
the well-known maxim of Lord Acton that power corrupts and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely. Though we may still echo 
it occasionally, out of habit, in our hearts we believe that 
power deifies and absolute power deifies absolutely. 

The other day a foreign visitor said to me, ‘Tou Indians 
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are always denouncing the materialism of the West, but IVe 
found Indians to be as money-minded as any other people 
anywhere/' This contradiction between our high talk and 
common practice seems to run through all our life. We look 
upon birth as bondage and are terrified of death. We meditate 
on the Universal and are blinded by petty loyalties. We talk 
fulsomely of Bharat Mata and are always itching for a trip,, 
preferably free, abroad. It is like wearing brocade over a 
body full of sores. 

I have yet to attend a social gathering — which in Delhi 
consists mainly of high Government officials, prosperous busi¬ 
ness men, ex-Government officials who work as their contact 
men and a sprinkling of journalists — where the talk ^id not 
veer round one of the two favourite topics, finding fault with 
the Government and pitying themselves — poor dears! —for 
not getting enough. Even those who drive about in imported 
Jaguars and Mercedes, not to speak of Cadillacs, moan that 
they find it difficult to make both ends meet. It may be 
my misfortune but I have not attended a single gathering (of 
individuals, not party men) where any one has offered tu 
contribute either money or service for some simple and non- 
ostentatious project like running a free school, a dispensary or 
a reading room. There is of course no dearth of complaints 
from vociferous patriots that their readiness to offer themselves 
as candidates for election to Parliament or as members of a 
delegation to be sent abroad evoked no response from the 
“short-sighted" authorities. 

Nor is there a dearth of enthusiasm for voluntary associa¬ 
tion with committees springing up galore for cultural activities. 
Cultural idealism is in the air and its banners fly thick and 
high, like the paper kites we used to fly as school boys. Its 
range is varied and covers almost everything from Bharata 
Natyam to Indo-Anything Cultural Society^. Its patrons 
include political dignitaries, industrial magnates, or preferably 
their wives, and hungry idealists. If half the enthusiasm and 
other resources that are expended in making Delhi culture- 
conscious were spent in removing the slums that run like 
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hidden sores, Delhi would be a decent and dyilised cityr and 
not merely a number of tamasha-ridden suburbs in search of 
a city. Culture, too, may have a chance to sprout, slowly 
and noiselessly as all true culture grows, if only the culture* 
fiends would leave it alone. The very word culture has begun 
to stink, as it approximates to its scientific counterpart—^a 
crop of artificially nurttired bacteria or parasites. But nobody 
seems to mind it. Our spiritual olfactory sense is so dulled 
that the stink smells like perfume and we proudly show off 
our ‘‘culture"' to foreigners who politely assure us that it is 
wonderful. Their admiration aggrandises our own and 
provokes a bkavasamadhi or rapturous overflow of self¬ 
exaltation. 

We have no doubt many virtues, individual and social, but 
we run the risk of vitiating what we have if we are lost in 
self-admiration and are not sensitively aware of what we lack. 
A drop of poison will suffice to make a jugful of nectar 
undrinkable. Insincerity is such a drop of poison, just as 
sincerity is a powerful disinfectant which may sterilise many 
a sin. Who will deny that a sincere atheist is infinitely to be 
preferred to an insincere devotee? I am reminded of Ghalib's 
charming verse: 

Wafadari bashart-e-ustuvari asUe-iman hai 

Marc butkhanc men to Ka'abc men garho Brahman ko. 

I won't mutilate this exquisite poet by translating his verse. 
What he means is that even an idolater is worthy to be 
honoured if he holds to his faith sincerely and firmly. 

This sincerity is what we seem to lack most today. We 
refuse to see ourselves as we are and continually delude our¬ 
selves into imagining that we are the world's most virtuous 
people and need only a few steel mills and oil wells to crown 
our virtue with prosperity. Since our virtues were mostly 
evolved in a pastoral age and cannot be honestly reconciled 
to the qualities needed for an industrial society, we pay lip- 
service to the former and are unable to cultivate honestly the 
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latter* We need to know ourselves as we are before we can 
hope to become what we would hke to be* 

It is neither necessary nor desirable to discard the past 
wholesale in order to wdcome the present, but it is certainly 
desirable to discriminate and re-assess what in the so-called 
cultural heritage of the past is relevant to our healthy and 
wholesome development at physical, social, national and 
spiritual levels* There is no doubt that the perennial stream 
which has fed our cultural and spiritual development is choked 
with a thick growth of obnoxious weeds and needs to be conti¬ 
nually dredged to keep the water clear and flowing. Tagore’s 
famous Swadeshi song, Vyartha praner avarjana purhiye phde 
agun jvalo . * * (Let’s light a bonfire of all the acckmidated 
rubbish that has made oiur life frustrate!) means just this and 
nothing else* 

Some time ago there was a proposal that Delhi should have 
a modern crematorium, and it seems that the equipment was 
also imported at considerable cost. But it is lying idle and 
rusting because the vested interests raised a hue and cry that 
it was a sacrilege against Hindu culture to bum the dead body 
in any but the crude old fashion. Such crematoriums already 
exist in Bombay and Calcutta, — but then it is Delhi which is 
now the citadel of Indian culture! I know of patriots who 
revile the Government for not encouraging Ayurvedic and 
Unani systems of medicine and who insist on the most 
uptodate allopathic treatment for themselves and their families. 
One would have thought that the medical science which is 
concerned with the body and not with soul would be judged 
on its scientific merit and not in relation to religion and 
culture. Were our patriots logical they should insist that the 
airplanes used in India should be built on the pattern of flying 
chariots so ecstatically described in our Pauranic literature. 

Gandhiji was wedded to his ideals, and even though some 
of them may have been little better than fads he was loyal 
and consistent in his pursuit, willing to risk his life for his 
faith. His was therefore an integrated personality which 
evoked admiration even when it baflded. But we merely flirt 
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with ideals and, like the traditional flirt, we succeed in titilla- 
dilg our desires without satisfying them. 

It is painful to find fault with one's own people and it seems 
ungracious and unfilial to run down one's heritage. It is a 
cjuestion of choosing between loyalties, loyalty to the form or 
loyalty to the spirit. 'Tlato and truth are both dear to me," 
said Aristotle, ''but it is my duty to prefer truth." What it 
cost Aristotle to differ from his Master can be imagined. That 
he did so differ nevertheless, was a considerable factor in the 
development of Western thought. 

Some of our intellectuals are unfortunately addicted to the 
other extreme. They find ever3^thing Indian reactionary and 
everything Western modern. This is a sort of orthodoxy in 
reverse, an iconoclasm which is itself a blind worship of a 
foreign totem. I know of friends who are nostalgic for the 
British period in India. They are pathetic relics who belong 
neither here nor there, unfortunate casualties of a transitional 
age. There is also another curious species among both writers 
and artists who ridicule all tradition, eastern or western, and 
assert their originality by following the latest fashion. Their 
poetry is more incomprehensible than Ezra Pound's and their 
canvases would put Picasso to shame. The Commerce Ministry 
would do well to encourage their export to earn foreign 
exchange. 

We have hardly stepped out of the feudal age when we start 
aping the nuclear era. What is relevant and understandable 
in the context of Western development caught in a tragic 
neurosis is merely childish and not a little ludicrous in the 
Indian context. A Western intellectual or artist lives as he 
believes and if he believes in nothing he creates that sense of 
nothingness in his art, which is creative and admirable in 
that sense. But we want to create like angels beating their 
wings in the void while behaving in daily life like frogs in a 
mud pool. That art has little meaning unless related to life, 
or in other words, unless it is sincere and truthful, is a lesson 
yet to be learnt. 

We have not yet, in India, come to the bitter end of our 
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faith in a good life; we still believe — may be, naively — that 
good kamas bring their due reward. Behind that belief lies 
a tradition of philosophic conviction, at once fortifying and 
overriding it, that the only worthwhile state of mind is that 
where one is good and does good, irrespective of the coxise- 
quences of one’s action. If it were not so, Gandhiji's Ufe would 
be a lesson, not in heroic endeavour but in futiUty, for, as 
Bernard Shaw commented after his death, Gandhi’s end 
illustrates the danger of being too good. If what we live by 
finds no expression in our art, then art is little better than a 
plaything or a mere device to attract the customer. 

We learnt many things from the British, some good, some 
false. But the most admirable virtue of the British\ their 
capacity to laugh at themselves, took no root among us. The 
British are supposed to be a nation of conformists and have 
been often charged with being hypocrites. But those wha 
have most consistently and effectively pricked their bubbles 
were their own people. Their best writers have been their 
most pungent critics and therefore the best watchdogs of their 
progress. They made them laugh at their hiunbug and may 
be said to have laughed them out of many of their follies. How 
one wishes some of otur patriots too were such anti-humbugs. 
They would be the best guarantee that our dear old Hindustan 
will not degenerate into a Humbugistan. 

Not that we lack critics or even anti-humbugs. Indeed,^ 
some of them are virulent enough. Unfortunately, while they 
laugh at others they cannot laugh at themselves and so cannot 
laugh with others. Bernard Shaw could pull others’ leg so 
well because he often pulled his own. He could therefore 
teach with laughter and could edify without being pompous. 
Was he pulling others’ leg or his own when he said, “Some- 
where about the middle of the nineteenth century two things 
happened of great importance — one that I was bom, the other 
that the poet Tennyson said that God fulfils Himself in many 
ways.” 



SOUND AND SENSE 


fThis and the following four pieces were written some years ago. and 
published in the Delhi e^tion of Hindusthan Standard as by A Small Fry.J 


CUESS who wrote this: 

^'These misguided innovators have not been content with 
restoring antiquated words and phrases, but have indulged 
themselves in the most licentious transpositions and the 
harshest constructions, vainly imagining that the more their 
writings are unlike prose, the more they resemble poetry* 
They have adopted a language of their own and call upon 
mankind for admiration. All those who do not understand 
them are silent and those who make out their meaning are 
willing to praise, to show they understand.'' 

If you ascribe the above to an exasperated listener of the 
Hindi programmes of Akashvani you would be wrong — 
though not wrong without a reason. For this was written 
two centuries ago by Oliver Goldsmith who was no less exas¬ 
perated by the artificial bombast of his contemporary Latin- 
walahs who believed — sincerely no doubt — that English as 
then currently spoken was not good enough unless heavily 
upholstered with Latin brocade. It is said of Dr Johnson 
that having invented a language which nobody could under¬ 
stand, he had to compile a Dictionary to explain it. No 
wonder the subsidising of Dictionaries is one of the major 
benefits of the educational policy of the Union and State 
Governments in India. 

My eldest brat who has four times been ploughed in the 
Punjab B.A. is an ardent nationalist and a passionate believer 
that our universities will never become true seats of learning 
until the Rashtrabhasha has completely replaced English. He 
himself religiously avoids reading books or journals in that 
alien tongue which he regards as a sinister agent of Anglo- 
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American imperialism. The only exception he makes is in 
the case of Filtnindia which he reads from cover to cover, for 
that journal, though written in a language which is odious 
because foreign, is nevertheless devoted wholeheartedly to the 
propagation of indigenous culture. 

But the book he loves most and which may said to be his 
Bible is a certain Comprehensive English-Hindi Dictionary 
compiled by a celebrated exponent of Hindi culture. He loves 
to pore over its pages and is never tired of quoting from it 
to show how much more majestic and sonorous the Hindi 
equivalents of English words sound. He contributes regularly 
to Hindi journals and is very proud of his style whichNhas all 
the ponderous weight of Dr Johnson without the latter's 
robust commonsense and his blunt genius for hitting the nail 
on the head. 

One day he asked me if Bahttvorsha Sundara grows in Delhi. 

'‘What is it?'' I asked puzzled. ‘Ts it a Vedic herb?" 

"Not at all," he replied with a condescending smile. "It's 
Hindi for the English flower daisy." 

"Daisy?" I repeated, taken aback, "How do you transplant 
it in Hindi?" 

"Very simple. The Latin for the flower is Bdlis Pcrennis 
which means Bahuvarsha Stwdara, It means the same but 
sounds so much better." 

"I see." Then pointing to the lovely creeper over the gate,. 
I asked, "What d'you call that?" 

"I could tell you if you give me its English name." 

"Bougainvillaea," I replied. "English or French, that's how 
it is generally known." 

"Wait a minute, Pitaji," he said. He went in and having 
referred to the Dictionary came back and said, "Vanavilasa- 
prajatu Doesn't it sound nobler?" 

I couldn't but agree. 

"And what do you call that?" I asked pointing to a juitt 
or motiya that was waving on its stem in front of the veranda. 

"What's it called in English?" he asked. 
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kind of jasmine, I believe, though they don't have this 
kind in England. Here it is commonly known as juin or 
motiya/^ 

'‘If it's jasmine," he replied, "it can't be juin or motiya. It 
must be malati — the Dictionary says so and the Dictionary 
can't be wrong." 

I kept quiet and left it at that. A day later the Akashvani 
was rdaying recorded Western music — a violin recital by 
Yehudi Menuhin. 

"Who is playing on the Vecnika, Pitaji?" he asked. 

**Veenika? What d'you mean? This is violin and not a 
miniature veena." 

"You're wrong, Pitaji," exclaimed the brat. "Shall I bring 
the Dictionary and show you that violin is vccnika in Hindi? 
It must have been borrowed from veena and as these Europeans 
have clumsy fingers, they used the bow instead." 

"Don't talk rot," I said, irritated. "I suppose you have a 
word for the accompanying instrument as well!" 

"What's it?" 

"Can't you make that out? Piano." 

"Oh that? Of course we have a word for it, and an elegant 
one at that — Mridu Vadya." 

I resigned myself to silence. His mother, however, has not 
the same patience as I. One day I heard a heated argument 
coming from the kitchen and peeped in to see what the matter 
was. I found her waving a chapati-roller at him and shouting, 
"If you can't talk as the other normal boys do, don't you come 
pestering me!" 

"What's the matter?" I inquired. 

"Ask your brat," she replied. "For the last half an hour 
he's been clamouring for some fancy South Indian dishes when 
he knows I can't make them." 

"But they're not South Indian dishes," protested the lad. 

"What's it you want?" I asked, trying to sound stern as 
the head of a family should be. 

"I merely asked for an andapup and some apupi," he replied. 

"What are they?" 
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"Is it my fault that my parents don’t know the Rashtra* 
bhasha? Wait a minute. I’ll show you.” 

He ran out of the kitchen and came back with the 
Dictionary. "Look,” he said. "Nothing could be simpler. 
Andapup is what you call an omelette and apupi means only 
a biscuit.” 

"What nonsense!” said his mother. 

"But it’s from the horse’s mouth, Mataji,” he protested, 

"No wonder,” she hissed and left the Idtchen in disgust. 

The poor boy was in tears, for he is an affectionate brat 
and very fond of his mother. I felt sorry for him anji said, 
“Come, I’ll take you to a nice restaurant where you can have 
your fill of andapup and apupi.” 

I took out my car and finding that the mobil oil was run¬ 
ning precariously low drove to a near-by garage and asked for 
a pint of oil. Then turning to my son I asked, "I suppose 
you have a sonorous word for mobil oil also?” 

"Not so sonorous but very apt and vivid — chool tael. What 
d’you say, Ktaji?” 

“Very vivid indeed,” I agreed. “And what does your Bible 
say of Whisky?” 

"You think we have no word for it ? We have. Dhanyira ! 
Goes to the very root of the thing.” 

"So it does. Sounds so innocent, vegetarian and indigenous 
that if only our leaders knew of it they would exempt it from 
prohibition.” 

In the restaurant I ordered an omelette and some biscuits 
for the boy and a hot-dog for myself. 

"What is it you are having, Pitaji?” he asked when it 
arrived. 

"Garam Kutta,” I replied. 
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It was a pleasant autumn evening and I returned home rather 
late. A friend who works in a bank had smuggled me into a 
posh evening party at the Ashoka Hotel given in honour of 
some important bankers from the United States. The spirits 
had flowed generously and by the time I reached home for 
dinner I was in high spirits. I was even humming which I 
rarely do, my wife having warned me that even a crow cawed 
more musically. But that evening I didn’t care. I had had 
that which is the source of unfailing courage to man. My 
wife looked up but said nothing. 

“The Americans,” I said, rubbing my hands, “are a wonder¬ 
ful people. Most generous and truly Christian. They have 
everything that men can desire on earth, and yet they are not 
satisfied until they can share their prosperity with others.” 

“Particularly with us,” was her laconic comment. Then 
added, “I can see they have been sharing their spirits with 
you.” 

“In spirit we are all akin,” I replied, dodging her insinua¬ 
tion. “But that’s not what I was referring to. I was admiring 
the spirit which has moved these Americans • to come all 
the way across the oceans to offer us credit. I’ve known deb¬ 
tors anxious to borrow but have never seen the rich anxious 
to lend — unless some valuable property is to be mortgaged.” 

“How do you know that nothing is being mortgaged?” she 
asked with what sounded like a mild sneer at'my intelligence. 
I was naturally rufiled. 

“Don’t talk like a Communist,” I snapped. “These Ameri¬ 
cans are just being decent and generous. In fact, the Russiaas, 
the Germans, the Japanese are no less eager to bestow riches 
on us. It seems that virtue, like vice, is contagious. Once 
a nation starts being altruistic, other nations vie with it. It's 
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wonderful to see such an epidemic of virtue. It does one's 
soul good." I began rubbing my hands again. 

"Yes," she replied, resuming her knitting, "it certainly is 
an exhilarating sight to see countries holding H-bombs in one 
hand and doling out beneficence with the other. It's almost 
like our beloved Durga, at once terrible and beneficent, the 
great destroyer and the unfailing boon-giver. It is not with¬ 
out a point that the festival of Dollar-puja has almost coin¬ 
cided with Durga Puja." 

"And whats wrong about it?'* I asked, getting more 
rattled. "After all the Divine assumes different forms in 
different ages. This assumption is the basic difference ^bet¬ 
ween the Hindirs dynamic way of interpreting the changing 
face of Reality and the Christian and Muslim's static way. 
The latter believe that Cod sent His message at one point of 
time only, whereas we believe that He is always doing so ..." 

"And the latest incarnation, I suppose," interrupted my 
wife with a smile, "is the Dollar." 

"And why not?" I retorted with some heat. It always 
happens with me that the more foolish I feel the more I am 
worked up with righteous indignation. "If God could appear 
as a Fish and as a Boar, why not as Dollar? Don't we need 
the dollar more than anything else to make India healthy, 
happy and prosperous, not to speak of promoting researches 
in our ancient culture? Candhiji himself said that he was 
ashamed to talk of God to a people whose stomachs w'ere cry¬ 
ing for bread." 

"That is no doubt so," conceded my wife. "But Gandhiji 
talked of bread that is earned by the sweat of one’s brow. 
Only such bread is sweet and sustaining. Bread that is got by 
begging or borrowing can be like poison." 

"That's an old-fashioned prejudice," I said. "The modem 
economic structure rests on credit. We borrow in order to 
produce and that is how prosperity grows. Moreover ..." 

"Just as we fight in order to maintain peace," she inter- 
fupted. 

Interruptions irritate me. Once I start expounding an idea 
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1 like to float on and soar ma^tically like a glider* But her 
habit of deflating me as though I were a mere balloon makes 
me mad. I grew red in the face. She noticed it and changing 
her tone and smiling affectionately she said, ‘Tm sorry. With 
so much spirits in you, you mustn't get excited. It might 
bring on a stroke. So let's talk seriously and try to under¬ 
stand the secret of American prosperity. How did they create 
so much wealth? By the hard way of making the fullest 
use of their resources or by borrowing?" 

“But their case was different/' I said. “They had vast 
virgin lands." 

“While we have merely a surplus of virgins." Immediately 
apologising for being frivolous she added, “But the Red Indians 
liad the same virgin lands for a thousand years. Take the 
vast and still unused resources of South America and Africa. 
Perhaps their potential is even greater. Moreover, it is not 
as an agricultural people that the Americans have achieved 
their pre-eminence but as an industrial and technically advanced 
nation. What is the secret of their success there?" 

“Their know-how and their drive," I was forced to admit. 

“And their capacity for hard work," she added. “Now 
you're beginning to talk sense. Tell me. how did they get 
this know-how? Did the British come and teach them?" 

“No, I don't suppose they did. In fact, they have taught 
the British a thing or two. They taught themselves. They 
saw and experimented and learnt for themselves." 

“So we agree that the secret of American success is the 
American himself — that is, the human resources in the last 
analysis." 

“D'you mean to say," I asked, scratching my bald head,^ 
“that we could also become equally efficient and prosperous 
by making the best use of our own human resources?" 

“There is no other way," she replied. “The Russians are 
doing the same. So have the Germans and the Japanese and 
many other people. The Russians attribute their success to 
Communism and the Americans to private enterprise and 
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democracy. But these are mere words. The basic reason is 
the same — they make the best use of thdr resources.” 

“But then why don’t we do the same? We are not short 
of men and women. In fact we’ve so many of them that 
instead of being an asset they’ve become a liability.” 

“They’ve become a burden because they are crippled. If 
they were fully grown and properly educated in the use of 
their faculties they could produce enough for themselves and 
more. Instead of teaching our people to walk on their own 
legs we are trying to import crutches for the lame.” 

“But I dare say our Ministry of Education is well aware of 
this problem,” I said. “I often read in the papers al^ut 
Seminars on the education of the handicapped.” 

“What if the Ministry itself became our biggest national 
handicap?” 

“What are you trying to insinuate?” I asked, again some¬ 
what ruffled. I am a very patriotic fellow and hate to hear 
our Government criticised. “The Ministry is full of learned 
men, many of them Ph.D.'s.” 

“There are no fools like learned fools — and you ought to 
know it, being one yourself,” she said as she sailed out of 
the room to lay the dinner. 



A CITY OF CULTURE 


Perhaps no city in the world is so culture-conscious as New 
Delhi. This is not a legacy of the British, although the dty 
is otherwise littered with relics of that regime. Most of them 
have since been Indianised by the simple process of being re* 
named. The culture may be foreign but the consciousness 
is Indian. 

In any case the British are too wise and reticent to talk 
blatantly of what they propagate. The British Council, for 
example, does not call itself the Council for British Culture, 
although it “sells” that commodity more briskly than any 
other parallel body hawking the culture of its country. 

Nor is our culture-consciousness a legacy of Gandhiji, for 
he believed only in the culture of such basic, homespun virtues 
as truth and simplicity and had no patience with the glitter 
that passes for culture in the capital city of free India. The 
culture-consciousness of New Delhi is essentially and almost 
entirely the contribution of its society ladies, wives of high 
officials, business magnates and pot-bellied contractors. Which 
probably explains the glamour of its appeal or the appeal of 
its glamour. 

With the transfer of political power to Indian hands in 
1947, the society ladies rose to the occasion and suddenly 
became patriotic. With a truly feminine insight they dis¬ 
covered that the Mahatma was "Bapu” and Jawaharlal “a 
darling” and began to discuss "ragas” instead of jazz, Kalidasa 
instead of Kipling and handloom textiles instead of georgette 
and nylon. Even when their own wealth was derived from 
big industry, they were patriotic enough to dedicate them¬ 
selves to the cause of the poor handloom weaver. 

Thus they charmed their way into the citadels of power 
spreading the perfume of what Matthew Arnold defined as 
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the passion for sweetness and light. The result was a mass 
generation of culture-consciousness. Very soon the Ministers 
and high dignitaries were vying with one another in their 
patronage of ailture. 

Although there is a separate Ministry for Culture, almost 
every other Ministry insists on spreading sweetness and light. 
The Defence Ministry sponsors folk dances, the Home Ministry 
distributes cultural honours, the Information Ministry organises 
Kavi-sammclans and festivals of film-stars, the Commerce 
Ministry holds fashion parades and it is time the Health 
Ministiy took under its wing beauty contests. 

The other day a friend of mine who is somebody in the 
Ministry of Commerce took me to see a cultural pageant^in 
the Vigyan Bliavan, organised for the entertainment (or 
edification) of the Rotarians who had decided to meet in Delhi, 
to add to general sweetness and light. When we entered the 
hall the show had already begun and a damsel in shining 
raiment was wriggling on the stage (in full blaze of a high- 
power spotlight) in a painful imitation of Manipuri dance. 

“How lovely! “ I could not help exclaiming. “Just like a 
cabaret.^ 

“Hush! “ admonished my friend, for just then an elegant 
lady announced in Indo-Anglian accents that what we were 
witnessing was a scene from a famous Rajput painting come 
to life, embodying the spirit of some “raga“, I forget which. 
Many such sctni-i fc^llow^ed, including one of Lord Krishna 
playing Holi with his ^opinis. The commentary continued to 
dilate on the glurie; of Indian textiles which lent glamour to 
the Divine. 

I was charmed and turning to my friend whispered in his 
ear, “Will they also show the classic scene of Vastra-haran?** 

“Why need they show that?“ he asked. 

“Why not?“ I replied. “What a setting it would provide for 
exhibiting the variety of Indian textiles glamorously hanging 
from the branches of a tree with Lord Krishna perched on 
the top, and unclad maidens kneeling beneath, praying to be 
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dad? What a delidous cocktail it would make of religion, 
culture and showmanship?” 

“But who would look at the saris on the branches,” asked 
my friend slyly, “when all the eyes would be rivetted on the 
unclad glamour beneath?” 

“There is something in what you say,” 1 admitted. 

After a succession of scenes depicting classical and medieval 
Indian culture, from cowherd maids to Moghul princesses, the 
real fashion parade began with an international assortment of 
improvised mannequins — coy Hindu brides overclad in Bana* 
ras brocade, smart foreign ladies underclad in evening gowns, 
all made by the handloom weaver in India. It was a thrilling 
experience and it made one proud of one’s land. When I 
reached home 1 was full of it and gave a vivid descriptiorii 
to my wife. 

“What was the pageant called?” she inquired. 

“The Song of the Loom. What a poetic title! ” 

“No doubt,” she commented drily, “the Song was loud 
enough to drown the wail of the weaver.” 

“What d’you mean?” I asked. 

“Did you read Goldsmith in school or college?” she asked. 
I couldn’t see the relevance of the question and was taken 
aback. 

"Maybe, I did,” I replied. “But why bring in that old- 
fashioned rhymer?” 

“Sometimes those old-fashioned rhymers talked sense. Any 
way, he said something which we would do well to remember.” 

“What’s it?” I asked. 

She quoted: 

III fares the city, to iiastcning ills a prey 
Where culture accumulates and men decay. 



POETS AND PATRONS 


Whatever the short supply of other commodities in India 
there is no dearth of poets. In fact it is difficult to escape 
from them. How often my heart has sunk when a poet- 
acquaintance turns up and says, "Last night I composed an 
elegy on our revered leader X—.” 

"God help me,” I say to myself, "he’s going to recite it 
for my benefit.” And sure enough he does. At the end of 
it I have to lie and say, "How wonderful! ” \ 

There must be something wrong with me, for I am in a 
hopeless minority in this susceptibility or the lack of it. How 
else explain the large audiences attracted by such organised 
mass inflictions of poetry popularly known as musHairos and 
kavi-sammelans! I must be worse than an illiterate, I said 
to myself, when I found even fat-heads and half-wits 
applauding vociferously every commonplace trick of rhetoric. 

There stands the poet declaiming majestically a trite pompo¬ 
sity and then pausing gracefully to let the audience give vent 
to their admiration. Then he nobly acknowledges the tribute 
and goes on. If he thinks that the applause is due and not 
forthcoming, he comes to the rescue of the audience by 
repeating the verse more unctuously or more lustily, as the 
occasion demands. The audience never fails to take the hint. 
A chorus of wah, wah I follows. 

What amazes me, no less than it amuses, is that poets should 
ever agree to perform at such poetising circuses. All the fine 
nuances and shades of thought, feeling and diction which make 
true poetry are lost on the audience. Only the rhetoric, the 
flamboyance of phrase, the loud exhibition of sentiment or 
indulgence in puns and conceits are applauded by the crowd. 
Just as the success of a Baiji depends as much (if not more) 
on her blandi^lunaits and the lusdousness of her limbs as on 
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the quality of her music, so the poet who lacks a good voice and 
is not enough of a wind-bag cuts a poor figure at this circus. 
And yet poets love to recite their poems as women enjoy 
displaying their charms or pet dogs their tricks. 

On the other hand, I love to listen to our leaders' speeches. 
My wife's taste, in this as in other respects, is the opposite of 
mine. She listens enraptured to feavi-satnmrlatis and never 
accompanies me to a public meeting. She prefers to sit by the 
radio at home. If she finds a speech too monotonous or pom¬ 
pous, she switches off the knob with a sharp "Shut up!" It is a 
disrespectful and unpatriotic thing to do and if I remonstrate, 
she replies with a smile, "The luxury of being able to say 'shut 
up’ to the great ones is infinitely satisfying, even though 
enjoyed in the strictest privacy." 

The other day I was particularly thrilled with a radio 
newsreel which relayed the voices of many of our political 
leaders at some public meeting. 

"God bless our leaders," said I to my wife, "who have turned 
platforms into pulpits and made this holy land more holy by 
their sermons." 

"Not able to talk but unable to hold their tongue," was 
her pithy comment. 

"What d'you mean?" I protested. "They talk so nobly 
that if only one believed what they say we would know we’re 
living in near-paradise." 

"I wonder if they themselves believe what they say. They 
talk not because they have anything new to say but because 
they itch to talk. It’s a kind of cerebral diarrhoea. No wonder 
the words stink." 

"How can you talk so flippantly of our revered leaders?" 
I chided angrily. "For my part I find that what they say is 
not only true but new and original too." 

By way of reply she went on in a drawling tone: 

Some things that they have said are true, 

And some things they have said are new, 
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But what arc true, alasJ they arc not new. 

And whoi are new, they are, alasl not true. 

"Are you talking good, honest prose or indulging in a 
mushaira?” I asked in irritation. 

“I’m merely quoting an anonymous wag,” she replied with 
a smile. 

It is well known that when a man is irritated nothing 
aggravates the irritation more than to see his wife smile. I 
wanted to crush that smile with some clever sarcasm, but 
none would come. Finally I said, loading the words with a 
sneer, "And yet the kavt-sammclans you love so well are often 
little better than rhymed panegyrics of our leaders — perhaps 
their only redeeming feature.” 

“Don’t you remember,” she replied, her smile widening 
into a grin, “the story of the Greek philosopher whom Plato 
took to task for kneeling before a Tyrant? Is it my fault, 
asked the philosopher, if the Tyrant keeps his ears in his feet? 
In India the tradition of poets composing poems in praise of 
kings is almost as old as Indian civilisation. Some poets even 
became Ministers by judicious exercise of their art.” 

“Are you suggesting,” I asked, scandalised, “that some of 
your rhymsters are good enough to be Ministers?” 

“I’m suggesting nothing of the sort,” she replied. *T'm 
merely reminding you of a good old tradition.” 

“But some of your poetasters,” I rubbed in, “are not even 
intelligent.” 

“What has inteUigence got to do with status?” she 
retorted. “In fact. Intelligence, if it is genuine, is more likely 
to be a handicap.” 

“How can intelligence be a handicap? You’re just being 
■cussed,” I said. 

“You wouldn’t know,” she replied, “not having suffered the 
handicap.” 

'Then feeling sorry for the jibe, she patted my arm affec¬ 
tionately and added, “But it has its compensations.” 

“What d’you mean?” I asked. 
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“Never mind,” she replied. “Listen to this Chinese poem 
of the nth century.” 

She recited — deliberately, it seemed to me, in a singsong 
manner. 

Families, when a child is born, 

Want it to be intelligent. 

1 , through intelligence. 

Having wrecked my whole life. 

Only hope the baby will prove 
Ignorant and stupid. 

Then he will crown a tranquil life 
By becoming a Cabinet Minister. 



THE HEART HAS REASONS . . . 


In 1925 the then Earl of Ronaldshay published a book called 
The Heart of Aryavarta in which he tried to assure his 
countrymen that despite a few extremist aberrations here and 
there, the heart of India was sound. Thirty-three years later, 
a countryman of his published a book called The Heart of India 
wherein he has tried to prove that the heart of India is any¬ 
thing but sound. The book is written for the benefit of' 
American readers and is published by Alfred Knopf df the 
United States, the author Alexander Campbell, though Scot¬ 
land-born, being attached to Time and Life. Time indeed is 
out of joint and Life a tale told by an idiot, if as a subject 
people we were sound at heart and as a free people have 
become unsound. 

“How clever these foreigners are!” I remarked to my wife. 
“They come here for a few days and without knowing any 
of our languages write books telling us a lot more about 
ourselves than we know.” 

“Our boys,” she added, “go to foreign lands, study for 
years, speak their language, follow their ways and even lose 
their hearts to the fair ones, and yet no one has written a 
book on the Heart of England or the Heart of America or 
even on the Heart of Scotland. However, what book has 
provoked you to this fit of admiration?” 

I showed her the book I was reading. "In any case,” she 
said, “it’s good to know what others think of us. What does 
Mr Campbell say?” 

I read out the opening paragraph which had intrigued me: 

“Kali, the wife of Shiva, shook her necklace of human 
skulls in the dance of death. Under the pounding of the 
divine feet, the earth shrank to a smouldering ember. It was 
the end of the world, but, with the cunning that comes only 
in dreams, I had taken refuge inside one of the skulls of Kali’s 
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necklace. I could smell the sweat of the goddess* flesh as 
she grew mad with the joy of the dance. It was a poor 
refuge, for I was being shaken and jolted over terrifying 
abysses of space and time. Otily Shiva could end the dance, 
and I wished he would come.** 

'Toor fellow,” commented my wife who takes a morbid 
delight in reading Freud. begin to see what he was suffer¬ 
ing from,** 

‘'Nothing of the sort, if I guess your insinuation aright,** 
I replied. ”He is simply describing his experience of a train 
journey from Bombay to Delhi.** 

“Nevertheless it is significant,** she insisted. “However, 
what did Mr Campbell think of Delhi? Did the stones 
whisper to his ears of the ages of long ago, as the Prime 
Minister put it so poetically the other day?*’ 

“The domes on the Rashtrapati Bhavan and Secretariat 
buildings,” 1 replied, “reminded him of the phallus. In the 
streets he watched men urinate in the gutter, he saw youths, 
^uite naked and smeared from head to foot with ash, prancing 
up and down, he found Delhi swarming with Russians and 
Chinese, he met daughters of textile millionaires who be¬ 
longed to the Communist Party', he.. 

“Never mind what else he saw,” she interrupted. “Poor 
fellow, he was still obsessed with Kali. What did he think 
•of our Five Year Plans and the blessings of American Aid?** 
“He met a high official in the Planning Ministry who told 
him, in Welsh accents (Mr Campbell found that most English- 
speaking Indians had Welsh accent — none 'was cultivated 
enough to have Scotch accent), that the most significant pro¬ 
ject in the Second Five Year Plan was a big central stationery 
•depot, with a railway siding of its own, capable of an annual 
turnover of 1,400 tons of official forms required for carrying 
out the commitments of the Plan.” 

“How interesting!” remarked my wife. “Tell me some¬ 
thing more. Did he meet our Prime Minister?*’ 

“No, but he met an Indian intellectual instead who told 
him, T know Nehru very^ well indeed; he and I have often 
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chatted together in this room... Nehru today is being hailed 
as the Hindu Trinity, but what does his political philosophy 
consist of? It is one third Socialism, one third Communism^ 
and one third Capitalism. Thk is what he offers to India. 
To the rest of the world he offers the Panch shila, the Five 
Principles which he and Chou En-lai concocted together; but 
the Panch shila on inspection turns out to be very like the 
Hindu panch gavya, that is to say, the five products of the 
sacred cow —milk, butter, curds, urine and dung.”' 

“Mr Campbell’s obsession with urine and the phallus is very 
marked, indeed,’’ said my wife smiling. “What is surprising 
is that what reminds him of the phallus is the Indian d^me, 
the image of the sky, and not the erect spires of the Gothic 
churches. Did he meet any of our younger politicians?’’ 

“Yes, he seems to have met Dr Lohia whom he describes 
as a dark frog wearing spectacles.’’ 

“I thought all frogs were dark,” said my wife who is an 
admirer of Dr lohia whom she considers a miniature Parashu- 
ram. “Perhaps in Mr Campbell’s land the frogs are white. 
What else has the white frog croaked?” 

“White frog?” I asked in surprise. “If you mean the learned 
author, he was more bloody than white. He goes on and 
on to prove that we are an altogether rotten nation with a 
degenerate heart.” 

“Sometimes in diagnosing the heart of another, one may 
reveal his own,” she said. "What did the French philosopher 
say of the heart?” 

“The heart has reasons,” I quoted, “of which reason has no 
knowledge.” 



FRIVOLITIES 




MUSINGS OF A PLEBEIAN 


(In 1950*51 when I was editing the political weekly, Vigil, I used to contri¬ 
bute a column under the heading, India that is Bharat: Musincs op a 
Plebeian, The comments were necessarily topical and most of them would 
have little interest today. A few of them which have not wholly lost 
their relevance have been salvaged for reproduction here as specimens of 
frivolous journalism, to be taken lightly. They were written to amuse 
and to provoke —without malice.) 


Millions of years ago Hindu Gods spilled three drops of 
nectar over Hardwar. The atomic potency of these divine 
drops continues to assure immortality to millions of pilgrims 
who bathe in the sacred pool. In the excitement of imminent 
immortality thirty people were recently trampled to death — 
a small price to pay for so great a boon. Plebeian wonders 
what would happen to this country if the Hindu masses 
instead of stampeding towards immortality paused to make 
this weeded India that is Bharat a little more habitable for 
normal, decent living. 

22 April 1950. 

“We want to give the best, not the second best, medical service 
to the villages,” said the Health Minister Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur, presiding over a Physical Education Conference in 
Ahmedabad. That is precisely what Plebeian told a poor 
refugee who begged for his old pair of chappals. “Since I 
cannot give you the best pair of shoes,” said Plebeian with all 
.sincerity, “I will give you nothing." 

22 April 1950. 

Plebeian who cannot do without an afternoon siesta was 
enviously pleased to .see the other day chaprassis happily 
dozing outside their ofiicers’ doors in the Secretariat. Im¬ 
pressed with this visible boon of Swaraj, Plebeian had almost 
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decided to wriggle into some minor clerical post, by hook or 
by crook, when he was shocked to read the Prime Minister's 
exhortation to ‘'keep out of the Government service as 
Government service corrupts and degrades." As a loyal citizen 
it is Plebeian's duty to believe what the Head of the Govern¬ 
ment says. On the other hand, the logical implications of 
the statement are a trifle baffling for his poor brain. However, 
after an hour's furious thinking during which the claims of 
loyalty and logic were meticulously weighed, he has come to 
the following conclusion: If Government service corrupts and 
degrades, the Ministers must be like lotuses, rooted in corrup¬ 
tion but untouched by it. That is as it should be, for the Ibtus 
is our national emblem since times immemorial. 

29 April 1950. 

According to Hindu pundits “the idea of divorce is repulsive 
to the very culture and tradition of the Hindus." Plebeian 
who is a Kulin Brahmin and has a dozen wives scattered in 
different parts of India and hopes to gather more in strict 
accordance with Hindu tradition, entirely agrees that culture 
is more important than happiness. If any Hindu wives are 
fed up with their husbands (which in itself is contrary to 
Hindu culture enjoining as it does the worship of the husband 
— the more repulsive the husband, the greater the merit 
earned in worshipping him). Plebeian suggests that Hindu 
philanthropists should found “stri-shalas", on the model of 
“go-shalas", where unwanted wives, like discarded cows, may 
be looked after, for the greater gloiy^ of Hindu culture. Seth 
Dalmia whose recent “conversion" was widely publicised 
might be unanimouslv elected as the Patron Saint of both the 
“shalas". 

29 April 1950. 

A MONKEY which was recently killed in Dholpur was carried 
by devout Hindus in a funeral procession and cremated on the 
sacred bank of the Chambal. Ancestor worship has always 
been a feature of the world’s civilised peoples with long 
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memories. That is why we share our food with monkeys 
though we die of under-nourishment, and while we may fall 
one another in the name of religion we preserve monkeys in 
the name of dharma. 

6 May 1950. 

If Plebeian were to compile an anthology of the World's Great 
Letters he would surely include in it the correspondence recent¬ 
ly exchanged between Sardar Patel and Seth Dalmia. Thirty 
years ago Tagore and Gandhi crossed swords. The memorable 
duel ended in each saluting the other. “You are a Mahatma," 
said Tagore. “You are the Great Sentinel," said Gandhi. 
Their friendship endured till death. Once again two notable 
sons of India have measured swords. “Dalmia, you are a 
black sheep," said the redoubtable Sardar. “Revered Sardarji," 
replied Dalmia, “you are a bit of a humbug." This, in a nut¬ 
shell, is the gist of the memorable correspondence which has 
been published for the edification of the common man. 

Seth Dalmia has reason to be grateful to Sardar Patel for 
having volunteered to enter the lists with him. Not all the 
weapons in his armoury of which Seth Dalmia boasted in his 
letter could have brought him the publicity that the Sardar 
has conferred on him — gratuitously. Plebeian is no less 
grateful for the free entertainment provided to the public. 
Thereby hangs a historic lesson. When small men quarrel, 
lies are born; but when great men fall out, truth is revealed. 
Nevertheless, Plebeian's heart goes out to Sardar, for, as a 
wag has put it, the Sardar is on the horns of a Dalmia. 

3 June 1950. 

The very' first sight that greets the eye as one wakes up in the 
morning is the picture on the front page of every respectable 
daily of some Minister or other being sworn-in or signing an 
international Agreement or planting a sapling or being wel¬ 
comed at a reception or discoursing on the obligations of good 
citizenship. Plebeian who was bom a Hindu and is therefore 
an incorrigible idolator loves to begin his day's routine with ai> 
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auspicious darshan. It is good to live in constant awareness 
of those who rule our destinies. The new images are far more 
satisfying than the old-fashioned ones of clay and stone which 
Plebeian used to worship when he was a mere Hindu and not 
a secularist. The one thing in common between our gods 
(whether old or new) and our cows is that our worship of 
them is irrespective of the milk they yield. 

3 June 1950. 

Driven by poverty, a villager in Uttar Pradesh is reported to 
have attempted to destroy his whole family and himself by 
drowning in the Ganges. Having sent his three children to 
their watery grave, he was about to drown his wife when a 
boatman rescued her and handed over the desperate husband 
to the police. He will no doubt be charged with murder for 
his indecent haste in depriving his children of the benefits of 
Rama-rajya. Meanwhile the rescued wife has succeeded in 
killing herself by jumping before a running train. 

The poor unable to produce anything else, produce more 
babies, and when they are unable to feed them or themselves, 
the law obliges them to survive on slow starvation. What a 
fascinating race between Grow More Food and Breed More 
Brats! 

3 June 1950. 

A FAVOURITE hobby of Plebeian's is to rummage through 
English dictionaries in search of big, bombastic words. By 
memorising and deftly using them he is able to impress others 
with his learning and profundity. During one such research in 
the Chambers* Twentieth Century Dictionary he stumbled on 
the following definition of Whitecaps: *'Whitecaps (U.S.), the 
name given to a self<onstitutcd committee of persons who 
generally commit outrageous acts under the guise of serving 
the community.*' Being a loyal Congressman with a white 
cap, Plebeian was naturally outraged by this slur. He flung 
the dictionary away which incidentally hit his little brat who 
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started howling. This created a domestic scene and made 
matters worse. 

Since then the bitterness has rankled in Plebeian's mind. 
Were he not so small a fry he would impress on the Govern¬ 
ment the desirability of redeeming the honour of the white 
cap by banning the sale in India of the Chambers* Twentieth 
Century Dictionary and by lodging a strong diplomatic pro¬ 
test with the U.S. Government for permitting a libellous use 
of their language. 

j June 1950. 

A DISTINGUISHED citizen of Delhi has given notice of a resolu¬ 
tion to be inovctl in the next meeting of the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner’s Advisory Council demanding the imposition of a ban 
on polygamy. Plebeian hopes that Seth Dalmia won’t quote 
Shakespeare: Must we have no variety because thou art 
* virtuous? 

10 June 1950. 

Following the controversy between birth-control and self- 
control, Plebeian was reminded of his colleague in the village 
school where he once taught. This colleague who was draw¬ 
ing a sumptuous salary of Rs. 40/- a month had eight children, 
seven daughters and one son. His wife, like most Hindu 
wives, was sickly but angelic. She worshipped her husband 
who was a devout Gandhi-ite and free from all vices. He did 
not even take tea, his motto being, Eating is for living, and 
not living for eating. The wife was once again carrying. At 
once fed up and underfed, she did not know what to do. At 
that time a holy man visited the village to give a recitation 
of the Rezntayana. As so often happens in India, he had the 
reputation of being a learned man, a saint and an Ayurvedic 
physician, all in one. Plebeian persuaded his colleague's wife 
to seek the advice of the holy man. The holy man having 
heard her story asked, ‘‘Since your husband is an educated 
man, why doesn’t he practise birth-control?” 

“Ram. Ram!” exclaimed the wife. ‘‘My husband is a 
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4 cvout follower of Bapu and cannot practise the sinful ways 
of white men/' 

''Very well/' said the holy man, "since your husband is 
himself a bit of a saint, why does he not practise self-control?" 

After a little hesitation and bending her head and blushing 
hard, she murmured, "That he does 364 days in the year. And 
yet it happens. Why do you blame my husband? It's not his 
fault. It's God's hand." 

"I see," smiled the holy man sadly. "Now I know the 
shape of God's hand/' 

17 June 1950. 

The Food Minister, that is Sri K. M. Munshi, has discovered 
two panaceas for India's ills. One is, Onward to America! 
The other is, Back to the Vedas! The Americans will teach us 
how to be productive, the Vedas how to be prolific. The 
Hon'ble Minister knows the Matsya Purana by heart. "He 
who plants a tree propitiates thirty thousand ancestors." Let 
us therefore plant saplings so that this sacred land may once 
again be a tapovana and make it possible for our women "to 
breathe the sentiments of Shakuntala." 

That little bit about Shakuntala greatly impressed Plebeian. 
"I must do my bit for our cultural heritage," he said and 
lifting a bucket full of water was going out to water the first 
tree outside his hovel when his wife shouted, "Where are you 
taking the bucket? I kept it for washing the dishes in case 
the wretched tap stops again." 

"Pm going to propitiate our ancestors," replied Plebeian. 

"So you’re dnink again," she hissed as she snatched the 
bucket from his hand. 

"I'm not drunk," protested Plebeian warmly, "I was merely 
carrying out the Hon'ble Minister's behest." 

"Well then ask your Minister to get us clean drinking water 
first. Propitiating your ancestors when your kids are howling 
with hunger, you fat-head!" 

"You're not exactly breathing the sentiments of Shakun¬ 
tala," said Plebeian trying to look ironical. 
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“Who's Shakuntala?" She asked and eyed Plebeian with 
suspicion. “So you've found out some one else, have you?” 
So saying she emptied the bucket on Plebeian's head. 

“A mere glass of water on an Ambassador's head causes a 
world sensation/' mumbled Plebeian philosophically. ”But no 
one cares a straw if a bucketful is emptied on poor Plebeian's 
head.” 

17 June 1950. 

The most dangerous experiment in democracy is to stimulate 
the intelligence of the young. Plebeian who suffers from a 
brood of inquisitive brats at home knows this to his cost. The 
other day while he was enlarging on the blessings of Rama^ 
rajya, one of the brats put in; “Pitaji, you said the other day 
that the more one talks the less one thinks.” 

“Well, what of it?” asked Plebeian severely. 

“Our elders seem to do a lot of talking.” 

There was no way of crushing such impertinence except 
with a resounding slap. And Plebeian administered it with 
courage and thereby saved the national morale. 

24 June 1950. 

A Gandhi shrine was recently unveiled at Banaras by the 
Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. One more god has been 
added to the Hindu pantheon. That we haven't enough bricks 
or even straw to make huts for the refugees but have enough 
marble to build shrines shows how much more we value the 
spirit than the flesh. 

24 June 1950. 

Civmc his impressions of his goodwill tour of East Pakistan, 
the General Secretary of the Congress Sri Shankerrao Deo 
said: “To me the problem between Pakistan and Bharat is 
neither communal nor national, but an eternal human prob¬ 
lem,” Since the problem is not communal, secularism will 
obviously not solve it. And since it is not national, inter- 
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nationalism can do nothing about it. The problem is eternal 
— which means that you have to be a Deo to solve it. 

24 June 1950. 

The Minister for Industry* and Supply is reported to have said 
in Bombay that only one person in 4,000 had fought for 
India’s freedom. Therefore the credit for winning freedom 
went to leaders and not to the people. This, in Plebeian’s 
opinion, is the most rational explanation yet offered of the 
everyday phenomenon that while leaders are enjoying Freedom 
the people are suffering it. 

24 June ^1950. 

Speaking at Gauhati Mrs Sucheta Kripalani deplored that any¬ 
body should call the refugees fleeing from Pakistan ‘‘cowards”. 
Plebeian is afraid Sucheta Devi has not read her Shakespeare 
well or else she would have understood that those who call 
refugees “cowards” have in mind the number of times a 
refugee has to die before his death. 

24 June 1950. 

It is said the City Fathers are greatly concerned over the 
recent increase in “cases of bigamy and consequent desertion of 
wives.” It seems that while Muslim communalists abduct 
others' wives, the Hindu secularists desert their own. Plebeian 
wonders what the wives would prefer, if given the choice. 

24 June 1950. 

The Hindu classic par excellence is Gita. No wonder our 
leaders are never tired of quoting in public its classic exhor¬ 
tation: “Thy business is action only, not the fruit thereof.”^ 
At no time in Indian history was this exhortation more needed 
than today when the people are vulgarly clamouring for the 
fruit of freedom. They even insist on judging their leaders' 
actions by their fruit. They are, for example, not content 
with the Grow More Food Campaign, but actually want to 
have more food and at prices they can afford. They are 
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perverse enough to want to see the ten million trees grow^ 
which the Food Minister claims to have planted. Plebeian 
suggests that in order to cure the people of this vulgar and 
un-Indian itch for the fruit of action, the Congress President 
should organise regular classes all over the country to make 
the people more securely Gita-minded. 

24 June 1950. 

The Commerce Minister Sri Sri Prakasa was surprised when 
he was told in Bombay that India was exporting mill-made 
cloth. It seems that many years ago Mahatma Gandhi had 
told him that India was importing foreign cloth and paying 
over Rs. 60 crores a year for it. Such was the Minister’s 
faith in Bapu’s word that since then he refused to believe the 
hgures the papers published. However, though he is now 
thrilled at this new evidence of India’s prosperity, he found it 
a little difficult to figure out how India could export cloth 
when the tnajority of her people were less than half clad. 
Plebeian assures him that there is nothing odd about this 
phenomenon, considering the amount of wisdom our leaders 
export when every ounce of it is needed for home consumption. 

1 July 1950. 

An artist friend of Plebeian’s was commissioned by a four- 
figure-salaried official to paint a portrait of Sardar Patel. The 
artist who like Plebeian is poor as a church mouse was delight¬ 
ed— as much at the prospect of earning a little money as 
with the evidence that our high officials are also men of cul¬ 
ture who know the value of painting. The portrait finished 
he had the canvas framed and took it to the official’s residence. 
The official was pleased with the painting and hung it up in 
his drawing room. The artist waited a fortnight hoping that 
a cheque would follow. When at last he called again at the 
residence he was told by the Boss's P.A. that if he was so 
ungrateful as to ask for payment he was free to take away 
the portrait. The artist proved to be ungrateful and brought 
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the portrait back to his studio where Plebeian one day found 
him ruefully contemplating it. 

''It is a good portrait/' remarked Plebeian. 

"Yes/' mumbled the artist, "provided I don't ask to be paid 
for it." 

"Don't be materialistic/' admonished Plebeian. "Remember 
what the Gita says: Thy business is with action and not with 
the fruit thereof," 

1 July 1950. 

Explaining the genesis of Pakistan at a goodwill mission meet¬ 
ing in Calcutta, Sri Shankerrao Deo said: "After furious 
thinking the leaders of the Congress, including Mahatma 
Gandhi, came to the conclusion that partition was the best 
practical solution." That the "thinking" was "furious" can¬ 
not be doubted, for it left behind a trail of fury. That the 
Mahatma also shares the credit for having thought that 
"partition was the best practical solution" is a posthumous 
honour conferred on him by Sri Shankerrao Deo, 

1 July 1950. 

Unlike India, Korea was divided into two nations on purely 
secular grounds. Therefore when India repelled Pakistan's 
armed aggression in Kashmir, the Anglo-American democracies 
could not make up their mind as to who had aggressed and 
who defended. But when North Korea attacked South Korea 
it took the Security Council only 24 hours to spot the aggres¬ 
sor and another 24 hours to decide on the punishment. The 
moral is obvious. What was at stake in Kashmir was only 
the freedom of conscience; what is at stake in Korea is the 
freedom of enterprise. Conscience is a medieval vice, enter¬ 
prise a modern virtue. 

8 July 1950. 

Nothing makes Plebeian feel more virtuous and dynamic than 
to maintain his principles in theory and modify them in 
practice. The base metal of convenience hardens the pure gold 
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of virtue. For example, he feels most virtuous when he is 
-comfortably clad in a khadi suit over a mill-made (preferably 
foreign) underwear and enjoys vegetables most when they are 
cooked with meat. His ideal is to seem heroic without fight¬ 
ing and remain neutral without being left in the lurch. And 
so he prays every morning before Mahatmaji’s picture: 
"‘O Bapu, thou who didst fight without compromise, bless me 
that I may compromise without fighting.” 

8 July 1950. 

Those whose income is over Rs. 100/- a month will get a 
bigger ration of sugar in Lucknow than those whose income 
is less than that amount. This rule which seems on the sur¬ 
face like a breach of the Constitutional Commandment, Thou 
shale not discriminate! is in reality inspired by the U.P. 
Government’s concern for the poor. Too much sugar being 
bad for health, the poor need to be discouraged from wasting 
their hard-earned paisas over it. They can eat more gur which 
is nutritious and is therefore uncontrolled. If it is argued 
that gur sells dearer than controlled sugar, the reply is, let 
the poor eat honey. Now that Sri Munshi is giving us 20 
million more trees there will be no dearth of honey and we 
can look forward to as many busy bees as we have busy-bodies. 

8 July 1950. 

Referring to the campaign of charges and counter charges 
which have distinguished the Congress record in Uttar Pradesh, 
Sri C. B. Gupta said: ‘T may be permitted to say in all 
huiirility that my whole life has been an open chapter.” To 
this the common man who does not understand high politics 
is inclined to say in all humility, ”Why not close the chapter, 
brother?” 

8 July 19 JO. 

Plebeian warns all honest men and women to keep their hands 
on their noses, for nose-biting is in the air. The other day a 
young man bit off the nose of a pretty damsel for daring to 
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reject his advances* And now comes the news that two sadhns 
in the holy city of Banaras have bitten off each other's nose — 
not in the mild English use of the phrase which merely means 
to answer snappishly but as a plain honest description of an 
actual physical feat. 

In India the nose is much more than an olfactory organ; it 
is a symbol of moral respectability. Plebeian recalls an inci¬ 
dent of his prison days. The warder — a non-political prisoner 
— was a pious and devout Hindu. Plebeian always wondered 
how such a model of moral rectitude could have committed 
any crime. One day he asked him for what crime he had 
been convicted. ‘T never committed a crime," replied the 
warder with vehement sincerity. 

"Well, then, how did you find your way here?" 

"Karma," he replied, touching his forehead. 

On further questioning it came out that he had reason ta 
suspect his wife — obviously not as virtuous as he — of having 
an affair with a neighbour. "And so," he went on, "since 
she had no shame, I cut off her nose. She had no right to 
keep one. It was the only right thing to do. But the English 
law which Is itself noseless insisted that I had committed a 
crime and so an honest and innocent man has to rot in jail." 

Thank God, said Plebeian to himself, that we have only a 
few such avenging angels in our country, or else how many of 
our politicians could go about with their noses intact? 

22 July 1950. 

"Socialism and Gandhism are the two pillars of our national 
philosophy," said Plebeian to his eldest brat in course of his 
daily sermon on citizenship. Plebeian’s wife who was, as 
usual, mending an old shirt looked up and remarked, "We have 
as many ities as isms." 

"What d’you mean?" 

"I mean," she replied with a smile, "we have also neutrality,, 
secularity, infallibility, not to speak of garrulity." 

Plebeian was reminded of a story that got currency in the 
last war. At a club in Honolulu a gay American wanting to 
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show off to his girl how he could pull the leg of a serious- 
looking Japanese, strode up to him and asked, '1 say, what 
sort of an esc are you?'* 

''I beg your pardon?" inquired the Japanese. 

"I mean," continued the American winking to his girl, "are 
you a Chinese* a Japanese, a Siamese, a Javanese or a 
Burmese?" 

Without changing colour the Japanese replied, "Before I 
answer your question, will you tell me what sort of an ee are 
you?" 

The American, taken aback, could only repeat, *T beg your 
pardon?" 

"I mean," said the Japant*se, "are you a Yankee, a monkey 
or a donkey?" 

22 July igjio. 

In the holy city of Puri, on the auspicious day of the Festival 
of Jagannath, hundreds of frenzied sadhus drunk with divine 
spirits and resenting the police interference fell upon the 
policemen with their iron tongs. The police hit back and 
the sadhus fled. Many of them were arrested. Among their 
belongings were discovered ladies’ blouses. It seems even the 
sadhus arc becoming secular. 

29 July 1950. 

There are, it is reported, a million and a half blind persons in 
India. The number of those who have eyes but do not see is 
many times larger. The number of those who merely blink 
is steadily on the increase. 

29 July 1950. 

^ix has now been established," said Plebeian to his wife, "that 
there are 5 million monkeys in India who are really responsible 
for this food shortage and all the attendant miseries." 

Without turning her head .she replied, "I can name a few of 
them." 


5 August 1950. 
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Tongawalas in Delhi have gone on strike because the horses 
were no longer getting their ration of gram. That there is 
an undercurrent of sympathy between the animate and the 
inanimate world — as the mystics have always maintained — 
is proved by the fact that the D.T.S. buses, too, have taken 
to breaking down. The overcrowded bus suddenly comes to 
a halt on the road, the driver curses, first the engine and then 
the Delhi Transport authorities, and finally throws up his 
hands and leaves the passengers to their fate. They wait 
patiently in the sun. Another bus comes along. It is already 
overcrowded and cannot take in any more passengers. And 
so Plebeian waited for three hours the other day to gW from 
Daryaganj to Connaught Place. On top of it he was on the 
point of being sacked by his boss for turning up so late. 

**It's not my fault. Sir,'' pleaded Plebeian, ‘The transport 
has been nationalised." 

The boss looked up and sighed, ‘Tt seems in this country 
the vices are nationalised, the virtues denationalised." 

19 August 1950. 

The have-nots have a vulgar curiosity about the ways of the 
rich as the socially lowdown have about the elite. And so 
Plebeian, unable to resist the temptation and taking advan¬ 
tage of the Independence Day, sneaked into the Rashtrapati 
Bhavan where the President was "at home" to the socially, 
culturally and morally elite of the capital. Plebeian had no 
invitation but he was friendly with a chaprassi and the chap- 
rassis have a way of getting things done which their bosses 
might envy. 

At first Plebeian was afraid his shabby clothes might make 
him conspicuous, but he was soon relieved to find that there 
were quite a few even more shabbily and scantily attired. 
Pointing to one Plebeian asked hLs chaprassi friend if he too* 
had sneaked in uninvited. 

"Oh no," answered his friend, "he’s a big gun in the Party. 

"Then why does he dress like that?" 
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The chaprassi smiled. “He believes in low living and high 
plotting.” 

There were the Ministers each surrounded by a small shifting 
court. There were the officials looking very important in 
gala-bund or native achhkan. There were a few glamorous 
females to distract the eye but, fortunately, the great majority 
were an aid to virtue. Altogether the gathering was original 
in its picturesqueness. 

The “at home” was followed by a music-cum-dance enter¬ 
tainment wherein a truly democratic version of Indian culture 
was presented to an admiring audience. Plebeian was over¬ 
come with delight. Thank God, he said to himself, that 
Indian art which under the patronage of the autocratic Princes 
had become the close preserve of professional highbrows has 
at last been rescued from the ivory tower and brought within 
the reach of all, so that any one who has the audacity can 
perform. Gone, fortuiiatelvi are the days of snobbery when 
it was said the god Indra drove Urvasi out of heaven for 
making a false step while dancing in his court. The modem 
Indras are truly democratic. They make no distinction 
between this and that and generously assume that every pair 
of legs belongs to an Urvasi. 

26 August 1950. 

Those who complain that pure milk, like unadulterated 
honesty, is the most scarce commodity in Delhi will be 
heartened by the Food Minister Sri Munshi’s assurance that a 
“milk tree” from Venezuela will soon be imported. A few 
million such trees planted during a Mahotsava week are ex¬ 
pected to solve not only the milk problem but also to give a 
quietus to the Vanaspati controversy. Toddy tappers, now 
unemployed, will tap milk instead and the discarded vessels 
oTice brimful of fermented palm juice will brim over with ghee. 
The only discordant voice in a chorus of universal rejoicing is 
of the w'et nurses who fear to lose their custom. Plebeian 
advises them to wait in deputation on the Food Minister. 

26 August ipjo. 
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It seems that an official in his zeal for the secular State has 
classified the Sadhus as ‘'unproductive”, along with pimps, 
prostitutes and beggars. The Sadhus ask why politicians too 
should not be classified as “unproductive,” since some of them 
talk like Sadhus, some pander like pimps, some sell their souls 
and all of them beg votes in an election. 

26 August 1950. 

Those who go to the movies for a bit of relaxation in the 
evening are regaled by the Paramount and British Movietone 
news services with edifying sights of American bombers 
blasting Korean towns and villages. The gusto with Which 
the commentators describe these exploits is no doubt a measure 
of their humanitarian zeal. No cinema house in Delhi screens 
a version of the other side. It is hardly necessary to do so, 
for this Anglo-American gloating over destruction creates so 
much sympathy for the victims that in effect propaganda on 
their behalf is being done at Anglo-American expense. 

2 September 1950. 

According to Bertrand Russell there is no salvation for India 
until she makes up her mind to restrict her population. Lord 
Russell doesn’t know that we in India believe in nature-cure. 

2 September 1950. 

One of the boons of the high patronage of Indian culture is 
that astrologers are coming into their own once more. Some 
big guns, it is said, have astrologers attached to their courts 
who decipher planetary messages from above. Such celestial 
assurances are then discreetly circulated among party members 
to reinforce their faith. Thus as a result of the new golden 
age the heaven has been brought nearer to earth. 

2 September 1950. 

Answering the criticism that the Indian newsreels and docu¬ 
mentaries give too much publicity to ministerial activities, the 
Minister of Information and Broadcasting said in Madras, “I 
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do not think we should grudge Ministers this publicity because 
the publicity was not for those Ministers as individuals. We 
are there in a representative capacity. Tomorrow if I cease 
to be a Minister, I may not get any publicity.'* Plebeian on 
his part does not in the least grudge the Ministers this 
publicity. In fact he wishes they appeared on the screen 
more often, for the Indian newsreels become entertaining only 
when a Minister enlivens the scene. If the Ministers were 
plebeian enough to visit the cinemas and share the audience's 
pleasure they might feel as Bernard Shaw tells us he once felt 
when he visited a friend's house and saw on the wall a really 
good caricature of himself. He was fascinated with the artist's 
genius until the caricature moved and Shaw discovered that 
what he had looked into was a mirror. 

23 Septcmhcr igjo. 

A PUBLIC meeting in Shradhananda Park in Calcutta ended 
in a pandemonium following a quarrel betw een two sections of 
the followers of Subhas Bose as to whether Netaji is alive or 
dead. This proves that at any rate his followers are very 
much alive. 

23 September 1950. 

For the first time in three decades chairs were provided for 
the Congress delegates meeting in Nasik. Commenting on 
this significant omen, Sri Shankerrao Deo recalled that “at 
the Surat session forty years ago, the two wings in the Con¬ 
gress fought each other with chairs." But that was before 
the Congress adopted truth and non-violence as its creed. Now 
our leaders fight each other, not with, but over, chairs. 

23 September iQfo. 

The two indispensable virtues in politics are a readiness to 
deny anything and a willingness to promise everything. By 
-denying what is too true to be good and promising what is 
too go^ to be true, a politician succeeds in reconciling the 
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two greatest ends of humanity, namely, truth and goodness. 
All that is needed is what Aristophanes called 
an inward sense 
Of the conscious impudence 
Which constitutes a politician. 

23 September 1950. 

Among the amenities which Delhi offers its citizens is the 
privilege of being literally assaulted with music whenever a 
wedding takes place within one mile of one's residence. For 
two days and a great part of the night loudspeakers blare 
forth ‘'popular songs", ranging from “Raghupati Raghava^ Raja 
Ram" to something that ends with “Larilappa", which at 
first made Plebeian sit up, it sounded so much like a word 
deliberately coined to rhyme with Cariappa. No one who 
has been a victim of this “stench in the ear" can help agree 
with the gentleman who defined a song as “licensed medium 
for bawling in public things too silly or too sacred to be uttered 
in ordinary speech." 

Plebeian has no objection to people marrying if they are 
bent on tempting destiny, but why he should be made to lose 
his sleep because some one else is going to lose his, is what 
he cannot understand. Though music might be the food of 
love to the bridal pair awaiting their impending bliss. Plebeian 
on such occasions feels very much as Bernard Shaw felt when 
the orchestra in the restaurant where he was having his lunch 
played one noisy tune after another. Shaw called the head 
waiter and asked, “Does the orchestra play anything on 
request?" 

“Yes, sir," the man replied. “Is there anything you would 
like them to play?" 

“There is," said Shaw. “Ask them to play poker until I 
have finished eating." 

30 September 1950. 

In an impassioned plea for cow' protection, a pious politician* 
has called upon his countrymen to decide “which was more 
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important, the cow or considerations of economy/* He him¬ 
self, said he, never considered economic questions as primary 
and has never, since 1908, worn leather shoes. If he occa¬ 
sionally honoured a pair of leather chappals he made sure 
that they were made from the hide of an animal that had died 
a natural death. 

In Western countries where the people are not so cow- 
minded, the cattle is well fed and looked after. They feed 
the cattle because the cattle feed them. In India we starve 
the cattle — may be, because they starve us. The other day 
a friend of Plebeian s took his bullock, which was old, decrepit 
and suffering from an incurable disease, to a Vet with a 
request that since he could not afford to look after it on 
account of the recent fodder-shortage, would the Vet be good 
enough to ease its pain for ever! The Vet who is a devout 
Hindu was shocked. “Ram. Ram! How can I commit such a 
sin?” Plebeian’s friend who is a Parsee was puzzled and 
asked, “What then do you advise me to do?” 

“It’s simple,” replied the obliging Vet. “Just starve it and 
it’ll pop off in less than a week.” 

And so the bullock was starved and allowed to die with no 
blemish on the Hindu conscience. No doubt, the chappals 
made from its hide provided some pious politicians the thrill 
of being virtuously and non-violently shod. 

jo September 3950. 

Siu Diwakar, Minister for Information and Broadcasting, said’ 
in Madras that the “All India Radio chiefly follow^ the 
tradition of the B.B.C.” Plebeian suggests that A.I.R. might 
adopt for its motto: “I have been faithful to thee, Cynara, m 
my own fashion.” 

7 October 1950. 

The other day a politician who hopes to be a Minister one 
day was holding forth on the thesis that the notion of class 
struggle is a Communist chimera with which a Gandhian can» 
have nothing to do. 
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'In a cooperative commonwealth/’ he said, "every one is a 
trustee, the rich man of his wealth, the poor man of his 
labour. There is no such thing as class interest as such .. /’ 

Stimulated by his own verbosity he went on and on until 
Plebeian, unable to suppress his yawns, interrupted him: 
"How can you of all persons not believe in class conflict?" 

"What d’you mean?" he asked, taken aback. Then recover¬ 
ing himself, "Fm not a Communist. Perhaps you are." 

"Nor am I," replied Plebeian. "And yet in every society, 
whether democratic or communist, there are inevitably two 
•classes seemingly at peace but secretly at war." \ 

"And what are the two classes?" he asked with a sneer. 

"The bored and the bores," said Plebeian as he beat a hasty 
retreat, 

7 October 1950. 

As usual India celebrated the auspicious day of Gandhiji’s 
birth anniversary with a plethora of sermons from our leaders. 
The difference between Bapu and his apostles is that while 
he said, "Do as I do," they shout, "Do as we say." Was it 
Heine who said? —"We have no official knowledge of Hell. 
That the poor souls who dwell there are condemned to read 
all day long the dreary sermons preached here on earth, I 
refuse to believe. It is a calumny. Even in Hell it has not 
come to that." 

7 October 1950. 

Addressing the Free Thinkers Association in Patna, Acharya 
Kripalani said that there could be no freedom outside the law. 
Plebeian has always known that those who have the law with 
them are free to do as they like — the rest of us are free to 
honour them. 

"I think I know the delights of freedom," says a character 
in Dickens. 

"Ah," replies another shaking his head gravely, "but you 
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don’t know it equal to me. You must have been under lock 
and key, dear boy, to know it equal to me.’’ 

7 October 1950*. 

An ancient, venerable and bearded leader has advised his 
countrymen ‘‘to do without milk, butter, ghee and honey» 
which are concentrated foods. Milk is unnecessary for the 
human system. It is not my food. God did not ordain it 
for me. Honey is only meant for the bees that produce it.” 
He omitted to add that fruit is only meant for the monkeys 
who live on trees. If milk is not to be taken and yet the cow 
is to be worshipped, it can only be because of the cow-dung 
which is sacred and cures many sins. No wonder the venerable 
speaker does not shave, for God ordained that the hair on the 
face should grow from more to more. 

Talking of beards Plebeian is reminded of a bearded professor 
who was so wise and pontifical on every subject under dis¬ 
cussion that an impertinent student spread the rumour that 
the professor carried a pocket encyclopaedia under his beard. 

21 October 1950. 

Plebeian had occasion the other day to call on a Minister. Not 
that Plebeian hobnobs with the mighty — but the mighty 
themselves were common citizens like him not so long ago and 
he happentxl to know some of them. So he called to pay his 
respects and incidentally to seek Government patronage of a 
charitable institution. The Minister was cordial and gracious 
and in a communicative mood. He talked for full two hours 
— all about himself, his achievements and the perversity of 
those who criticise him. Being, however, a man of sensibility 
he realised at the end of two hours that he had been talking 
solely about himself. Giving Plebeian a seraphic smile he 
said, “Fm sorry to be talking about myself. Let’s hear some¬ 
thing about you. What did you think of my yesterday’s, 
speech?" 


21 October 1950.^ 
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The famous Carlsberg brewery has announced the preparation 
of a “Churchill brew** in honour of the British statesman's 
visit to Copenhagen. There is this in common between 
Mr Churchill and Sardar Patel that whenever they visit a 
place, something must always brew. 

21 October 1950. 

There was recently a public debate in Delhi on Birth Control 
presided over by no less a person than Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 
the Minister of Health. The only argument Plebeian can find 
against birth control is that had his parents practised it the 
world would have been deprived of his wisdom. So convinced 
is Plebeian of the world's good fortune on this account that on 
every birthday of his he sends a telegram to his parents con¬ 
taining the solitary word: Congratulations! Those therefore 
who advocate birth control must indeed have a poor opinion 
of themselves. 

What, however, surprised Plebeian was that the debate was 
not so much for and against birth control as between moral 
means and mechanical means, i.e., birth control through self- 
control and birth control through contraceptives. Those who 
argued for the former swore by Gandhiji, those who advocated 
the latter swore by science. In other words, the debate was 
between caution and precaution — both deadly enemies of the 
“first fine careless rapture.*’ Plebeian therefore, were he to 
advocate birth control, would recommend neither moral nor 
mechanical but purely spiritual means, namely, birth control 
by prayer — the most efficacious as well as the cheapest means. 
A French writer has cited the case of a young virgin who was 
found praying in a Catholic Church: “O Holy Mother, thou 
who didst conceive without sinning, bless me that I may sin 
without conceiving.” 

Talking of the pros and cons. Plebeian recalls an incident 
of the early days when he taught English in a village school. 
Having one day explained to the pupils the meaning of the 
prefix con and pro, he asked one of the boys to cite an instance 
of their use. Prompt came the brat's reply, “Sir, Progress and 
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Congress/' Not knowing how else to silence him, Plebeian 
^ave the brat a resounding smack which taught him the lesson 
he neec?fd. 

21 October 1950, 

The New York Times has addressed some “plain words" to 
Indians. Plain words, like plain women, generally take their 
stand on self-righteousness. And so the paper complains that 
“at a time when American blood was being spilled and Ame¬ 
rican money taken from all tax payers to help Asia preserve 
her independence and raise her standard of living," some 
Indians should have the temerity to criticise American foreign 
policy. The paper characterises Nehru's policy as “appease¬ 
ment", “fails to find a valid moral judgment in his attitude", 
and is convinced that “he is doing wrong to the cause of 
freedom, of Asian nationalism, of justice and right." 

When Nehru supported the Security Council's resolution 
condemning North Korean aggression, his action was hailed 
as the authentic voice of Asia; but now when he refuses to toe 
the MacArthur line across the “deadly" Parallel, he is accused 
of betraying Asian nationalism. The fact that there is little 
to choose between the self-righteousness of the New York 
Times and that of Moscow's Pravda shows how quickly the 
world is becoming one. Both America and Russia arc so 
much in love with Asia that the lucky Asia has the choice 
of being raped by either. 

As regards their assurances of “free aid" to Asia, Plebeian 
is reminded of the priest who having delivered a sermon on 
“Salvation is free" asked for contributions from the congrega¬ 
tion. One of the members protested, “If the salvation is free, 
why need we pay.^" 

“Salvation is, no doubt, free," replied the preacher, “never¬ 
theless, the delivery charges must be paid." 

28 October 1950. 

Presiding over the first Convention of the AlUndia Working 
Journalists, Sri Chalapathi Rau said, “The privilege of the 
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journalist is mostly the privilege of the donkey, that of carry¬ 
ing other people’s dirty linen/' Between the donkey and the 
driver there is an ancient feud. Hence the English saying: 
The donkey means one thing and the driver means another. 
It is related in a Greek fable that when a donkey-driver exhorted 
his donkey to flee, as the enemy was advancing, the latter asked 
if the enemy would load him with double pack-saddles. 

‘"No," replied the bewildered driver, *'1 can’t see how any 
one can pack more on you than I have done." 

"Then," said the gentle donkey, "what care I whether you 
are my master or some one else?" ^ 

4 November 1950. 

Communist China has invaded Tibet. The hermit-virgin among 
the nations is about to be raped. When other countries grab 
foreign land, the Communists call it Imperialism and prefix 
it with the choicest abuses in which their vocabulary abounds. 
When they themselves assault innocent and defenceless victims, 
they call it "liberation" inspired by their love of the underdog. 
I love you; 

ril cut your throat for your own sake. 

The Chinese Government had in particular assured the 
Indian Government that it had no intention of forcing the 
issue in Tibet. But it seems the sanctity of promises is also a 
capitalist vice. In Communist dialectics promising is not 
giving, though it may content fools. 

4 November 1950. 

At a party the other day Plebeian was introduced to a poet 
who claimed to be a better poet than Tagore. 

"I could easily write like Tagore if I had a mind to," he said. 
"Yes," replied Plebeian. "Nothing is wanting but the mind."' 

4 November 1950. 

Now that the Americans have driven back the North Koreans^ 
President Syngman Rhee is fully convinced that it was his 
heroism which did the feat. There is a verse of Tagore’s 
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which says thar as the multitude of devotees prostrated them¬ 
selves before the Car of Jagannath, the road thought they were 
bowing to it, the Car thought the homage was to it, the 
image inside said, am He'' — while the true Lord of all 
laughed. 

11 November 1950. 

President Rhee has assured the world that as soon as his 
authority is established over North Korea also, he would 
introduce the land reforms on the Southern pattern. This is 
on par with the Hindu Mahasabha orator who was dc*claiming 
on the platform: ''As soon as we come into power, we shall 
give you land reform, industry reform, social rcforin, education 
reform, and.. 

"And chluruform," interruptc'd Plebeian. 

11 November 1950. 

Like the wise men of old, Sri Rajagopalachuri drives home his 
wisdom with an apt parable or a telling simile. The other day 
he exhorted the people of Mysore to accept their present plight 
as a guarantee of future blessings. "Just like the mother at 
child-birth," he said, "who wishes that she had not had the 
child but after the birth forgets all the pain and pats the child, 
citizens, men and women in the days to come shall forget 
the troubles." It is good to be assured by the wise that our 
privations are merely the birth pangs of prosperity. What the 
common man would, nevertheless, like to know is, How is it 
that while the people are still in pains, the baby is already in 
the lap of the politicians? 

11 November 1950. 

When the Assam earthquake took place, a geologist said that 
the Himalayas were moving. How fast they were moving was 
not realised till the tramp of the Chinese Reds woke up the 
Lamas from their sleep, and now very soon the ancient monks 
will be meditating on Das Capital. The individual nirvana is 
being merged in a mass nirvana. The "liberation'^ is so lavish 
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that in one battle alone 4,000 Tibetans were released from the 
bonds of the flesh. 

18 November 195a 

Nearer home the Himalayas have witnessed another minor 
convulsion. The Maharaja of Nepal has fled from his capital 
and is now a refugee in New Delhi. In the midst of other 
refugees we have now a royal refugee. A prisoner in his own 
palace he is now a free man in a borrowed palace. Worship¬ 
ped as the descendant of Vishnu he was a victim of his own 
divinity, guarded by the Ranas as jealously as the .priests 
guard the image in a temple. And now the constitutional 
position of the Nepal Government is that of a temple whence 
the image has fled. 

There are two representatives of Nepal in Delhi today — 
the Ambassador and the King. The India Government is 
apparently recognising both, an attitude illustrative of our 
generally tolerant policy at home and abroad — like a man 
in love with two women and unable to break away from the 
witchery of either. 

How happy could I be with cither. 

Were t'other dear charmer away ! 

18 November 1950. 

At a ministerial “at home" the other day Plebeian noticed a 
gifted writer standing alone by himself, no one taking the 
slightest notice of him. In another corner a bright young 
thing known for her empty-headed column in a society journal 
stood giggling, draped in an almost transparent sari, surroun¬ 
ded by a crowd of admiring males. Plebeian was reminded of 
an incident related by an American journalist who was walk¬ 
ing along the Sixth Avenue one day when he saw Prof. 
Einstein walking ahead of him, puffing on his pipe, with a 
large package in his arms. The journalist followed him for a 
while and was surprised that no one seemed to take the 
slightest notice of the celebrated scientist. At last the journa¬ 
list caught up with him and asked, “Aren’t you surprised that 
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no one stops to look at you ? Now, if Lana Turner walked up 
this same block, a thousand people would turn to stare/' The 
professe/ looked up, smiled and replied, *'Lana Turner has a 
great deal more to show than I have/' 

i8 November 1950* 

Delhi has become Coca-Cola-minded. The Hon'ble Minister 
of Industry and Supply graced by his presence the opening 
ceremony of the Coca-Cola plant in Delhi. He even paid a 
tribute to the American genius which has flooded the world 
with this sweet beverage. If there is a University in the 
States financed by the Coca-Cola King, it will, Plebeian hopes, 
confer a D. Litt. honoris causa on the Hon'ble Minister who 
has displayed uncommon originality by reconciling Gandhism 
with Coca-Cola-ism. 

Sri Mashruwala, on the other hand, has warned the public, 
in an article in Harijan, against the use of this foreign poison 
whose very sweetness is a menace to health. He has based 
his judgement on a detailed analysis publislied in the American 
Consumers' Report. No doubt, the Hon'ble Minister has also 
ba^ed his judgement on the Producers' Report. Both are 
avowed devotees of Gandhiji and therefore presumably votaries 
of truth. When they say contrary things there is no doubt 
that truth lies somewhere — if only one knew where! 

j 8 November 1950. 

Denmark has decided to tax both bachelors and spinsters. 
Plebeian appreciates the tax on the former. All married men 
are envious of bachelors. Having halved their rights and 
doubled their obligations by marriage, they hate to see 
bachelors flaunting their freedom. Even those who marry 
out of love soon begin to wonder whether it was worth while 
going through so much to get .so little, as Plebeian's brat 
remarked when he first went through the alphabet. And yet 
since the world needs cannon fodder, men must marry and 
the bachelors must be made to pay through the nose. 

But why spinsters should also be made to pay passes 
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Plebeian's understanding, for spinsters are spinsters only be¬ 
cause bachelors are bachelors. Between married yoke and 
spinsterhood a woman has a happy choice between bickering 
and boredom. This was impressed upon Plebeian the other 
day when he overheard a conversation between his little 
daughter Hartali (so named because she was born on one of 
those heroic days when India still observed Hartal) and her 
mother. 

“When I marry, mother,'* asked the daughter, “will I get 
a husband like Pitaji?" 

“I am afraid so," replied the mother. ^ 

“And if I don’t marry, will I become a nasty old maid like 
aunt...?" 

“Very likely, dear." 

“We women have a tough time of it, haven’t we?" sighed 
the wise daughter, 

i8 November 1950. 

Somewhere in India a magistrate has sentenced a poor wretch 
to six months’ imprisonment for having attempted to commit 
suicide. The man pleaded that he was starving and unable 
to bear the misery had sought to put an end to it. Had the 
magistrate acquitted him the man would have starved again, 
and so the magistrate generously arranged for his six months’ 
irw lodge and board in a jail. This is mercy in Rama-rajya. 

In the Dollar-rajya the mercy takes a more materialist form. 
It is related that on a bitter cold day in New York when 
Mayor La Guardia was presiding in Police Court, a trembling 
old man was brought before him, charged with stealing a 
loaf of bread. His family, he said, was starving. “Neverthe¬ 
less," said the Mayor, “I’ve got to punish you. The law 
makes no exception. I can do nothing but sentence you to a 
fine of ten dollars." Saying which the Mayor drew a ten- 
dollar bill from his pocket and tossed it over to the gaping 
wretch. “Here’s the ten dollars to pay your fine. And now 
I remit the fine. Furthermore," went on the Mayor turning 
to the audience, “I’m going to fine everybody in the court- 
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room fifty cents each for living in a town where a man has 
to steal bread in order to eat. Mr. Bailiff, collect the fines and 
give them to the defendant/' 

The hat was passed round and an incredulous old man, 
with a light of heaven in his eyes, left the court-room with 
forty-seven dollars and fifty cents in his pocket. 

i 8 November J950. 

Our American friends will be delighted to learn that an asso¬ 
ciation of devout Hindus in Banaras is arranging a special 
convocation to Goddess Kali to save India from the demon of 
Communism. It is recalled that in 1815, just before the 
Battle of Waterloo, a grand Kali Puja was held in Calcutta 
under the patronage of the East India Company when 5,000 
goats were sacrificed, which brought about the defeat of 
Napolean. Since the Red menace is more deadly than the 
Napoleanic, something more goatish than the goats will have 
to be sacrificed to win the next Waterloo. 

25 November 1950. 

A Kulin Brahmin has the privilege of having many wives in 
many places. If he is enterprising he is constantly on move 
visiting his various spouses, some of whom may be scattered 
in far-away villages. If he is lazy and stay-at-home, he never 
sees some of them after the wedding night. If he happens 
to visit one after a gap of some years, it is not unoften that 
the wife is unable to recognise him or chooses not to do so, if 
her interim arrangements are working satisfactorily. Once in 
a Bengal village Plebeian was witness to a row between a 
peripatetic Kulin husband who had just landed and his wife 
who had not seen him for ten years. The neighbours had 
gathered and the village pundit who seemed to have been 
looking after the woman in her husband’s absence was ex¬ 
pounding the subtle distinction between marital rights and 
conjugal rights. The Government of India's learned exposi¬ 
tion of the distinction between the Chinese claim to 
sovereignty over Tibet and India's recognition of Chinese 
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suzerainty over that unhappy land recalled vividly to 
Plebeian's mind the village scene he had once witnessed. 

2 December 1950. 

Plebeian is glad that Parliament has rejected Prof. Shah's reso¬ 
lution that qualifications should be laid down for membership 
of Parliament. As an M.P. from Bihar put it, ‘'It is the right 
of the people to elect whomsoever they like, even an idiot." 
Without questioning an idiot's right to a seat in Parliament, 
provided he is a popular idiot. Plebeian ventures to suggest 
that a resolution might be moved in Parliament declaring that 
an idiot ceases to be an idiot, once he is duly and constitu¬ 
tionally elected a member of the sovereign body. 

2 Dccetnher 1950. 

Here are two good reasons why English is not fit to be an 
official language in India. 

Some time back a firm in Bombay that supplies welded 
fabrics for concrete reinforcement applied for an import 
licence. Prompt came the reply from Delhi that as the 
Government's policy was to discourage textile imports, the 
licence could not be granted. When the firm protested that 
welded fabrics had nothing to do with textiles, the official 
concerned insisted that being fabrics they came under textiles. 

On another occasion — so the story goes — a Gujarati firm 
applied for a licence to import Electric Motors (50 cycles, A.C.). 
Prompt came the reply from the authorities in Delhi that 
import licence for cycles cannot be granted. When the firm 
pointed out that the licence asked for was for electric machi¬ 
nery and had nothing to do with cycles, it was severely 
informed that cycles, whether mechanical or electrical, could 
not be imported. 

Plebeian fully sympathises with the harassed official who 
cannot be expected to keep track of all the multifarioas and 
licentious usages of words in the treacherous English language. 

9 December 1950- 
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One of the most honest politicians Plebeian has had the 
honour to meet was at a private cocktail party. Finding 
him without a glass in hand the host offered him a drink. 
The gracious guest apologised profusely and explained that 
he could not accept a drink for two reasons. 

‘'And what are the two reasons?"' asked the curious host. 

"When I first joined the national struggle in igio," replied 
the honoured guest, "I made a solemn vow never again to 
take a drink." 

"And what is the other reason?" 

"Fve just had one." 

9 December ig^o. 

It is a pity that north-Indian dailies give little prominence to 
news from the south. Ever since Mr Prakasam brought his 
charges against the Madras Ministers, the procc^edings of the 
Madras Legislative Assembly make fascinating reading. 
Plebeian who normally retires to bed with a detective thriller 
has for the last few days been reading the Hiiuiu instead. 
The tamasha therein described is even more exhilarating than 
when fashionable ladies tear each other's face with their 
polished nails. Plebeian's sympathies are naturally with the 
Ministers whose repudiations of charges of corruption and 
nepotism are full of human interest. For example, Minister S— 
said with righteous anger that if 2,000 bags of cement 
were given to his father-in-law, it was not his fault. After 
all he was not a Sanyasi and had to have a father-in-law. 
It was unfair to drag in the name of a respectable gentleman 
who had done nothing wrong save give his daughter to a 
Minister. Plebeian is reminded of what a certain other 
Minister said when told that there were rumours current of 
his son's malpractices. "Poor boy," sighed the Minister, "he 
has to suffer on his father's account." 

16 December 1950. 

Plebeian’s hobby is to collect material for a thesis on "The 
Benefits of Indian Capitalism". Since there is no public 
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library in New Delhi, he walked into the A.LC.C. Library one 
day in the hope that the library of the largest political party 
in India was sure to have a good reference section. He asked 
the Librarian’s permission to refer to the press cuttings files. 
The Librarian was obliging enough to show him the files he 
wanted. Going through the sheaf under ‘'Industries”, Plebeian 
came across a cutting of a speech delivered by Sri Rajagopala- 
thari in which he had jocularly referred to child-bearing as 
one of India’s major industries. Plebeian was so impressed with 
the Librarian’s sense of humour that he turned to him and said, 
“Your sense of humour is almost Shavian.” 

The Librarian looked puzzled. Then rubbing his cflin he 
apologised that as he had left home early that day he had 
had no time to shave in the morning. 

2j December 1950. 

Some of the answers given by second-year students of the 
Meerut College in a General Knowledge Test show that 
though our students may be somewhat indifferent to mere 
facts, they are not lacking in originality. One of the boys, 
for example, described President Truman as the Prime Minister 
of Lngland, thereby giving students of international affairs 
something to think about. Another described Chiang Kai- 
shek as “Russia’s representative in China.” Those who are 
inclined to smile at this answer might remember that but for 
Chiang Kai-shek’s genius, China could not have been driven 
so speedily and effectively to Communism. Another student 
placed Lake Success in Rajputana, and yet another thought 
that Sri P. D. Tandon was the author of the Hindu Code Bill. 
The refreshing originality of these answers is matched only 
by that of the Congress M.P. who thought that Viet-Minh 
was a kind of non-cereal and wondered whv the Food Minister 
was neglecting it. 

30 December 1950. 

Truth reveals itself in many ways — and not unoften through 
error. How an innocent malapropism can hit the nail on 
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the head was revealed to Plebeian in the course of a casual 
conversation with an American lady on tour in India* 
Anxious , to secure the Congress President's autograph she 
walked into his, sanctuary while he was engaged in conver¬ 
sation with some top party bosses. Describing the experience 
the lady remarked with feeling, ‘'I was simply thrilled to find 
myself face to face with a whole galaxy of extinguished 
celebrities" — meaning, of course, distinguished. With equal 
innocence an M.P. from Bengal was talking the other day of 
the responsibilities imposed on him by his oath of allegation 
— meaning, no doubt, allegiance. 

30 December 1950. 

Listening to the debate on Prohibition the other evening, 
Plebeian was reminded of the temperance enthusiast who tried 
to prove the folly of drinking in an original way. 

"Now supposing I put a pail of water and a pail of beer 
before a donkey, which one of the two would he take?" 

"The water," admitted Plebeian. 

"And why should he take the water?" asked the enthusiast 
with a triumphant smile, 

"Because he's an ass," replied Plebeian. 

6 January 1951. 

Thanks to Prohibition in Bombay, the number of week-end 
visitors to Delhi has increased considerably. Members of the 
Delhi clubs are surprised at the number of new faces they see 
every Saturday night. But khaddar-clad businessmen don't 
like to be seen drinking in public. So friends have to oblige 
them by arranging small parties at home. At one such party 
Plebeian met a white-capped industrialist from Bombay who 
after protesting that he had never tasted alcohol in his life, 
agreed to sip a chhota, just to see how bad the drink was. 
After the first sip he made a wry face and murmured, "Phew, 
it's Solan whisky!" 


13 January 1951. 
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It is reported that there is a school, Government-run, in the 
district of Kohistan (PEPSU) where there is no building, no 
table, no benches, in fact, no paraphernalia whatsoever. The 
only educational equipment the teacher has is a cane in his 
hand. This is an example of self-suflSciency in education. 

13 January 1951. 

Education begins at home. What the child learns on his dad's 
knee is the foundation of his virtues as a future citizen of free 
India. And so Plebeian, though he keeps busy the whole day 
to make both ends meet, nevertheless manages to deyote an 
hour every day to the general education of his brats at home. 
He tells them stories of our leaders, their heroism and sacri¬ 
fice and the burden they are carrying for the benefit of the 
common man. During one such lesson the other day one of 
the brats asked what distinguished a leader from the common 
folk. 

“Integrity and sagacity," replied Plebeian. 

“And what is integrity?" asked the inquisitive brat. 

“Integrity," explained Plebeian, “means that, no matter 
what the consequences, one must stand by one’s convictions." 

The brat thought for a moment and asked again, “What 
then is sagacity?"' 

“Sagacity, my dear son," interrupted his mother, “consists 
in having no convictions at all. Hence the invincible majesty 
of this combination of virtues." 

The consequences of contradicting one’s wife being what 
they are. Plebeian maintained a sagacious silence. 

13 January 1951. 

According to Sri Munshi, the food problem in India is partly 
a psychological problem. If we make up our minds that there 
is no food scarcity, the scarcity would vanish. This is precisely 
what the doctor told Plebeian the other day when having 
swallowed the sand which the grocer had judiciously mixed 
with the rationed cereal. Plebeian complained of a severe 
tummy ache. 
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"'Just imagine you have no pain/' said the doctor, '‘and the 
pain will vanish/' 

When the doctor asked for his fee, Plebeian's wife replied, 
"Just imagine. Doctor, that the fee is paid and you will have 
as good as received it." 

13 January 1951. 

Plebeian wonders how our universities carried on before Con¬ 
gress leaders became Ministers, for nowadays almost every 
Convocation address is delivered by some Minister or other. 
Where formerly an eminent thinker, scholar or writer was 
invited to share his knowledge or ideas with the students, 
nowadays the Ministers speak extempore, being too busy to 
think. Between a Convocation address and a public harangue 
there is little difference. If democracy means bridging the 
gulf between the high and the low, our leaders have eminently 
succeeded in levelling the inequalities of thought to a few 
mass-produced maxims. No wonder the universities vie with 
one another in conferring honorary degrees on them. 

20 January 1951. 

Politicians are like women. They insist on being admired. 
The less convincing their argument the more loudly they 
shout. Which reminds Plebeian of the advice given by a 
senior lawyer to his junior: 

"If you have facts on your side, bang them on the jury. 
And if you have law on your side, then bang it on the judges." 

"And if I have neither the facts nor the law on mv side?" 
asked the Junior. 

"Then bang it on the table." 

20 January igju 

South Korean towns have been ravaged thrice during the last 
few months, first by the North Koreans, then by the Americans 
and now by the Chinese. On each occasion it has been a 
process of "saving" the Koreans. One wonders which is a 
greater misfortune, to have no friends at all or to have too 
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many friends anxious to ‘‘save" you at the slightest provo¬ 
cation. 

An acquaintance of Plebeian's used to boast of his many 
doctor-friends. He has since had three operations for appendi¬ 
citis alone. Now he avoids his doctor-friends and never talks 
of them. He is subject to fainting fits and carries a piece of 
paper in his pocket on which is written: “Please note that I 
have already been operated upon thrice. My fainting fits are 
my private concern and should not be treated as a matter of 
public experiment." 

20 January I95i* 

Pious Hindus are shocked at the sacrilegious character of the 
Hindu Code Bill, Having enjoyed the privilege of owning as 
many wives as their resources permit, they find the idea of 
divorce immoral. Just as the cattle might be starved to death 
but must never be killed, so a w'oman might be ill-treated at 
home but never allowed to leave. 

“Women, like cows, are sacrcnl." said Plebeian to his brats 
while discoursing after dinner on the mysticism of Hindu 
sociologv. 

“A man's wife is his better half, isn't it, Pitaji?" asked one 
of them. 

“Yes, of course." 

“Then a man who has two wives has nothing left of him?" 

“Nothing but hLs soul which is all that matters to a good 
Hindu." 

27 January 1951. 

Addressing the industrial workers of Ahmedabad, Sri Raja- 
gopalachari assured them that their lot is better than that of 
the Ministers. Taking them into his confidence he added, 
“The cot of the Ministers is full of thorns," This no doubt 
explains why they itch all over. 

10 February 1951. 

A DONKEY trotting on the road raises more dust than a man s 
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footsteps. And so while small antics make a lot of noise, big 
things are often done silently. The Census operations taking 
place all over India have attracted less public interest than the 
periodic somersaults of some political leaders. And yet for 
many years to come every social research, every economic plan, 
will be conditioned by the mass of material being gathered 
today. 

Plebeian has much sympathy with the army of officials and 
volunteers who trudge from house to house collecting data. 
In very few homes are they welcome. Very often they meet 
with resentful faces and rude replies. The Indian hou eholder 
is generally suspicious of prying eyes and interrogating 
tongues. Not so Plebeian. He was all smiles to the visiting 
dignitaries and even offered them tea. It was flattering to 
know that the State was taking notice of him. 

What thrilled Plebeian even more was their modern — in¬ 
deed, ultra-modem — outlook, for, after noting down the 
name, age, etc. of Plebeian and his wife, the questioner asked 
if they were married. Plebeian was taken aback. Recovering 
his wits (he does it very quickly when his wife is not present) 
he smiled and asked, pointing to the inquisitive brats who had 
gathered round, “How else did they come about?" 

Without changing a muscle in his face, the man replied, 
“That I don't know, Sir. Since the question is on the form, 
I must ask it," 

Plebeian was reniinded of a politician who soon after his 
elevation as a Minister had occasion to visit London. Sea cd 
at an official dinner between two ladies he thought it his duty 
to engage them in conversation. He did not know how to 
begin when he recalled that in India women are interested 
mainly in their husbands and children. So turning to the lady 
on his right he asked; “Are you married?" 

“No." 

“Have you any children?" 

“I beg your pardon!" said the lady flushing crimson. 

Fearing that he had not put the questions in their proper 
order, the gallant Minister turned to the lady on his left. 
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‘'Have you any children, madam?'' 

“Yes, two." 

“Are you married?" 

“I beg your pardon!" 

Seeing the other lady flush too, he decided that foreign 
women were apparently interested neither in their ^husbands 
nor their children. 

3 March 1951. 

Dr. Bharatan Kumarappa has brought a hornets' nest about 
his ears by confessing to an American audience that “OUr chief 
enemy in the Far East is not Communism but Western im¬ 
perialism." He has been roundly abused by the American 
Press and his lecture tour in Houston has been cancelled. Even 
the proposed legislation to grant India two million tons of 
foodgrains has met with stiffened opposition in the U.S. 
Congress. If Indians are such infidels, let them starve! 
Christian charity saves only the faithful. 

It is surprising that Dr Kumarappa, who is a distinguished 
sociologist, did not know that freedom of expression in the 
U.S., as in most other lands, means the right to say what the 
people would like to hear. Had he been as wise as Sri Munshi 
he would have made himself popular in the States by talking 
of the innumerable likenesses between the American soul and 
the Indian soul. But then Sri Munshi is a distinguished man 
of letters as well and no doubt knew that Mark Twain in his 
later years used to receive letters and photographs from his 
admirers all over the world who insisted that they all looked 
like him. He was obliged in the end to compose a general 
reply to all such letters, which read: “I thank you very much 
for your letter and your photograph. In my opinion you are 
now more like me than any other of my numerous doubles. 
I mav even say that you resemble me more closely than I do 
myself. In fact, I intend to use your picture to shave by." 

17 March 1951. 


It is said that God sometimes speaks through innocent children. 
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No wonder that a school girl in England wrote in an essay: 
"There are no wild beasts in England except in the Theological 
Cardens/^ 

31 March 1951. 

There is no dearth of patriots and wise men anxious to cure 
India of the ills she is suffering from. Unfortunately then 
diagnoses differ. Once when Plebeian was very ill and the 
doctors were unable to agree on the diagnosis, he mildly 
suggested to the doctors: ""Why not let me die and then 
decide whose diagnosis is borne out by the post mortem?'' 

19 May 1951. 

Plebeian has no patience with those who are always finding 
fault with the Congress. The other day he was gently explain¬ 
ing to his wife that the Congress, like everything else in this 
imperfect world, has both virtues and vices. 

‘"The trouble arises," she remarked, "when the virtues are 
abstract and the vices concrete." 

19 May 1951. 

The orient is rightly honoured for its politeness. Having 
caught Plebeian in a brazen lie the other day, his wife merely 
smiled and said, ""Thank God, one can always trust you by 
believing the reverse of what you say." 

The credit for the most exquisite specimen of politeness 
goes to an illiterate shikari who was asked by his Maharaja 
to arrange a shoot for a charming American heiress who was 
the Maharaja’s guest. After the day's adventures the Maha¬ 
raja inquired of the shikari, "How does the lady shoot?" 

"The lady shoots divinely," replied the shikari, "but Allah 
was kind to the birds." 

26 May 1951. 

But for the activities of the Mahabodhi Society, the birthday 
of Lord Buddha which fell on the full moon this week would 
hardly have been noticed in the country. The Buddha, unlike 
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Somnath, is out of fashion in the land of his birth. This wisest 
and noblest of our ancestors is revered more outside India 
than in India. This is. no doubt, one more evidence of our 
generosity, that we export the best we have. 

26 May 1951. 

Freedom of the Press in effect means the freedom of the 
editor to say what the owner of the paper wants him to say. 
On the day previous to Lord Buddha's birthday, one such 
Boss sent for his editor and asked him to write a leifder on 
Lord Buddha for the following morning. “Yes. Sir," replied 
the editor, “but may I know whether we are for Him or 
against Him?" 

9 June 1951- 

One of the luxuries of New Delhi in summer is that one 
can leisurely walk along its deserted roads after 10 p.ra., 
without being disturbed by noise or jostled about by traffic. 
Those who do not enjoy the private luxury of a bungalow with 
lawn seek compensation by roaming the deserted roads after 
dinner, to catch a fitful whiff of the temperamental summer 
breeze. On one such night Plebeian and his wife were 
sauntering along the Ferozeshah Road when they saw a Con¬ 
gress M.P. walking up and down his lawn muttering loudly^ 
“No, no. no. no..." Plebeian was a bit scared. Clutching his 
wife's arm he asked, “What is the matter with him? Some¬ 
thing wrong here?" He touched his. own head. 

“Don’t be afraid," smiled his wife. “He’s all right. He is 
only a yes-man trying to recover self-respect in solitude." 

9 June 1951. 

Culture with a vengeance, might be the motto of the All 
India Radio. While our pundits and politicians merely talk 
of the glories of Indian culture, the reality shrieks out the 
moment one turns on the radio. One is duly grateful that 
we are too poor to afford television, or else the assault on the 
car would be reinforced by assault on the eye. Plebeian is 
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reminded of the play he was once obliged to witness at the 
insistence of the author, an old school fellow, 

"‘How did you like it?” asked the dramatist at the end of 
the show. 

“I liked two things very much,” replied Plebeian. 

“What are they?” asked the beaming author. 

“The two intervals.” 

i6 June 1951. 

Whether women should actively participate in politics is a 
question on which there can be more than one opinion. This 
was borne in on Plebeian when he went to visit a friend one 
evening and found him very dejected and even embarrassed 
to receive a visitor. He apologised for the sorry state of the 
apartment and regretted he was unable to offer Plebeian a cup 
i)i tea. In fact, he himself had gone without one. His wife 
who is an ardent Socialist worker had left in the morning for 
party work and had not yet returned. Plebeian tried to 
console his friend by pitying the plight of husbands who always 
find their wives at home. 

“I can’t tell you what a relief it is to return home in the 
evening and not be assailed by a barrage of questions. It's the 
only time when a man feels master of his home. It restores 
one's dignity.'’ 

just then the friend’s wife rushed in like a hurricane and 
threw herself on the sofa from which a cloud of dust arose to 
welcome her. 

“What a lucky day!” she panted. “Everything went off 
line. I think we shall sweep the elections this time.” 

Looking at her ruefully the husband suggested, “Why not, 

the meantime, sweep the apartment as well!” 

16 June 1951. 

Sri Jvyaprakash Narayan has complained, “I often find my¬ 
self saying things in the newspapers that I never said to any 
audience,” Plebeian is too small a fry for his antics to attract 
public attention, but he too found himself in a similar predica- 
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ment on one occasion. In one of his stories he had written 
the following line: “Mrs Sen said her daughter was a virgin.'^ 
To which the printer's devil added two unwanted comInas^ 
thus reading: “Mrs Sen, said her daughter, was a virgin." 

i6 June 1951. 

Speaking at Allahabad, Acharya Kripalani said that people 
were now getting a kind of rice that was formerly given to 
dogs. This explains their dogged devotion to the leaders. 

16 June 1951. 

\ 

Prophets die but the priests live on. It is said that the good 
that a man does dies with him; something else lives on. And 
so Gandhism died with Gandhiji, but the Gandhi-ites have 
flourished. They have a monopoly of virtue which pays good 
dividends. Plebeian wishes them well but his feeUng towards 
them is best illustrated by the following anecdote about Charles 
Lamb. Due to his habit of wearing a white cravat. Lamb 
was sometimes taken for a clergyman. Once at a dinner some 
of the guests who had mistaken him for a clergyman called on 
him to “say grace". Looking up and down the table, Lamb 
asked in his charming lisping manner: 

“Is there no cl-cl-clergyman present?" 

“No, Sir," replied the others. 

“Then," said Lamb, bowing his head, “let us thank God." 

16 June 1951. 

While the leaders talk loudly of how wonderfully they have 
discharged their obligations to the people, the papers report 
police-firings in different places. Which reminds Plebeian of 
what Mark Twain once said: “When some people discharge 
their obligations, you can hear the report for miles around." 

16 June 1951- 

After pointing out that the basic policies advocated in the 
manifesto of the new Praja Party are the same as those of the 
Congress, a leading Congress daily of Delhi regrets that there 
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is nothing inspiring about the manifesto. Thii is^ as compli¬ 
mentary to the Congress as the remark of a friend of Plebeian's 
who was asked why he was rude to a certain lady. “Was I 
rude?" he wondered. “The rudeness must have been uncons¬ 
cious. She looked so much like my wife." 

23 June 1951* 

Both the parties, Congress and Praja, swear by Gandhiji and 
are solemnly convinced that the Mahatma is with them. It is 
said that once a flatterer told President Lincoln during the 
Qvil War, “Mr President, you are sure to win, for God is on 
your side.“ Lincoln replied, “What I am concerned with is 
not whether God is on my side but whether I am on His side." 
Both Gandhi's heirs and Lincoln'^ heirs might keep this wise 
reply in mind. 

23 June 1951. 

Criticism, whether of friends or foes, should be just. Plebeian 
therefore is sorry to read Sri [. C. Kumarappa's criticism of 
Congressmen for “neglecting Constructive work". Plebeian 
submits respectfully that Sri Kumarappa does not know what 
he is talking about. Only the other day Plebeian met a veteran 
standing in the sun, drenched in perspiration, in front of a 
house under construction. 

“What are you doing in the sun?" asked Plebeian. 

“I am building a new house," he replied. 

“Real constructive work," commented Plebeian. “But it 
must cost quite a bit building a house these days?" 

“God gives," he replied raising his finger upwards. 

“But how?" 

“Inscrutable are His ways," he said, closing his eyes in a 
gesture of prayerfulness. 

“More unscrupulous than inscrutable," muttered Plebeian 
under his breath as he walked away. 


23 June 1951. 
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'‘What does a Congressman really believe in?'' asked a foreign 
visitor of Plebeian. “Does he believe in private enterprise or 
nationalisation of industry? How would you describe him — 
liberal, conservative or socialist?" 

“There is no known political category which can adequately 
contain a Congressman's creed," replied Plebeian. “He believes 
in public interference in private enterprise and private inter¬ 
ference in public enterprise. He conserves his own interest and 
is liberal with public interest. He swears by the people's right 
to freedom of expression and upholds the Government's right 
to freedom of suppression. He denounces materialismXin the 
West and expects foreigners to pour their money in his coun¬ 
try. He maintains high spirits and bans the use of spirits. 
In other words, he is everytfiing that can be anything." 

“Then he must be like the bug that Darwin was once asked 
to identify." 

“What's that?" inquired Plebeian. 

“Once Darwin was staying at the country house of a friend 
whose two boys thought of playing a joke on him. So they 
took a centipede's body, a butterfly's wings, a grasshopper's 
legs and the head of a beetle, and gluing them together put the 
strange creature in a box and went to Darwin. 

“ ‘We caught this bug in a field. Sir,' they explained. ‘Can 
you tell us what kind of bug it is?' 

“Darwin looked at the wonderful specimen and then at the 
boys. Smiling slyly he asked, ‘Did it hum when you caught 
it?' 

“‘Yes, Sir, it did hum indeed!' replied the boys nudging 
each other. 

“ ‘Then,' said Darwin, ‘it is a hum-bug.' " 

30 June 1951. 

The All India Newspaper Editors’ Conference has decided to 
non-cooperate with the Govamment as a protest against the 
recent Amendment to the Constitution which, they fear, has 
undidy restricted the freedom of expression. Describing the 
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proceedings to his wife, Plebeian praised highly thc^perfonnance 
of Sri-, Managing Editor of a well-biown di^y. 

'Ton mean the Damaging Editor?" she interrupt^. "Isn*t 
he the one who refused to publish your article because it 
advocated birth control?" 

"Yes," replied Plebeian. "I don’t blame him though. No 
doubt, he argued very logically that had his father practised 
birth control, where would he be?" 

"Where he ought to have been," she replied. 

30 June 1951* 

That Iran should dare to nationalise her oil resources has 
shocked the Socialist Government of Britain. Had the oil 
concession belonged to Russia, Britain would have hailed the 
Iranian action as a milestone in the march of the East towards 
full national independence. But since the price has to be paid 
by Britain, what might have been a virtue has become a vice. 

Because Mr Nehru has had the temerity to express sympathy 
with Iran’s aspirations, he has become the villain of the piece. 
"By his meddling and mischief-making," writes the Evening 
Standard of London, "Mr Nehru has stirred more discord in 
Asia than any one. For years he has fanned the desires and 
ambitions of every Asian who wanted to damage the West. 
Everywhere he has sown dissension." 

Nehru is the world’s hope or its bane according to his con¬ 
formity or conflict with British interests. It is said that an 
Irishman abases before he reasons, a Scotchman reasons before 
he abuses, an Englishman is not particular as to the order of 
precedence, but will do either to accommodate his customer. 

30 June 1951* 

Miss Josephine Baker, the cabaret star of Paris, was refused 
admission in three leading hotels of Georgia (U.S.A.) on the 
ground that she has a spot of Negro blood in her veins. Some 
democrats bdieve in equality so fervently that they insist on 
all human beings having an equal amount of white pigment 
in thdr skins. 
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Plebeian has it on the authority of a wise man that when 
God first kneaded the clay to fashion mankind and put the 
dough in the celestial oven, the first experiment was under- 
bak^ and became the white man. Getting somewhat nervous,^ 
God waited a bit too long over the second experiment which 
was overbaked and resulted in the Negro. Wiser by trial and 
error, Qod saw to it that the third experiment had just the 
right quantity and duration of heat. The result: the brown 
Asian. 

30 June 1951. 

\ 

The Minister of Information and Broadcasting has rushed to 
the rescue of the Prime Minister. When the Amendment to 
Article 19(2) of the Constitution was under consideration of 
Parliament, both the Prime Minister and the Home Minister 
gave long and vehement justification of its necessity. But it 
seems their expositions were not enough. They needed to be 
reinforced by Sri Diwakar's long and scholarly pen (or was it 
tongue?) to prove that what the Press perversely considers a 
disabling measure is in effect an enabling measure. This pro¬ 
found statement is true in more senses than one. What dis¬ 
ables the people enables the Government. 

7 hly 1951- 

Referring to the recent Amendment to the Constitution^ 
Acharya Kripalani said in Assam, ‘Tf Gandhiji were alive to¬ 
day, his disciples would have sent him to jail for preaching 
satyagraha against blackmarketers.'' No wonder, the disciples 
never cease to sing Gandhiji's praises. In his life he made his 
country free of foreign chains and by his death he set his 
followers free of unnecessary scruples. 

7 Jwiy 1951 - 

The Minister of Labour has taken great pains to prove that his 
previous statement about nationalisation of industry did not 
mean what people have understood it to mean. The practice 
of talking heroically on platform and then of denying indig- 
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nantly that they ever meant what they said has become so 
common with our Ministers that Plebeian suggests that when¬ 
ever a Minister's statement is reported in a paper, the editor 
should put in a footnote: ‘‘Subject to a later repudiation/' 

7 My ^95^^ 

One would have thought that only articles in short supply 
tempt the thieves. That which is in such abundance that 
one doesn't know what to do with it would not be stolen. 
But in India it is not so. No one ever steals a flower, though 
good flowers are so scarce that you may go round and round 
the Connaught Circus in the vain hope of buying a bouquet 
of roses or rajanigandhas to offer to your sweetheart, assuming 
you have one. No one ever steals a manuscript or the first 
edition of a classic, though detective thrillers are often pinched. 
You can leave an original painting hanging on the wall out¬ 
side and put an electric light over it to guide the thief, but all 
he will probably steal will be the bulb and not the painting. 

The latest scare in Delhi has been caused by the stealing of 
children. We have more children than we can feed or know 
what to do with, and yet people steal children. It is said 
that these stolen children are disfigured and maimed and then 
made to beg on the road for the benefit of their “patrons". 
The alms which the kind-hearted people pour into their palms 
go to feed their gangster-employers. Thus kindness cooperates 
with cnieltv, goodness with evil in our cooperative common¬ 
wealth. 

7 /wly 195 »• 

Our national philosophy is so beautifully indetenninate that 
it can embrace almost every conceivable ism, from capitalism 
tc communism. When a man embraces more than one woman 
he is called immoral, but when a philosophy embraces more 
than one ism, it is called dynamic. 

14 July J951. 

Comparisons, they say, are odious. But not all comparisons. 
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For example, our leaders are pleased when compared to Ashoka 
or Akbar, but resent any comparison to contemporary politi¬ 
cians in other countries. One can't blame them, for truth 
hurts. A story is told of the poet Tennyson invited to a 
dinner at a friend's house. After dinner the bearded Poet 
Laureate leaned back in his chair and put his feet on the 
table. His friends were shocked at this exhibition of bad 
manners. 

‘‘Do please put your feet down," pleaded his host. 

"Why should I? I am very comfortable as I am," replied 
the poet. \ 

"Every one is staring at you," said one of his friends. 

"Let them stare," said the great man. 

"But Alfred," remonstrated his wife, "people will think you 
are Longfellow." 

Down came the feet from the table. 

14 July 1951. 

Plebeian congratulates the readers of Vigil on their impending 
respite from his intellectual antics. He is going underground 
and is not likely to emerge soon. The readers whom he has 
bored so consistently, week after week, will heave a sigh of 
relief, even as his wife did when he recently left home for a 
week. "Thank God," she is reported to have confided to the 
neighbour's wife, "I won't have to hear for a week the same 
old borrowed jokes." 

There is no doubt, indeed, that no listening is more painful 
than listening to stale jokes and no bore is more boring than 
one who thinks he is being funny. Plebeian has a friend whose 
record as a bore Plebeian can never hope to match. He is, 
however, a big ofiicial in the Government and cannot therefore 
be snubbed with impunity. He is a member of the Gymkhana 
Club where his appearance every evening causes an almost 
perceptible shudder among his acquaintances. One of them, 
it seems, had the cheek to give vent to his feelings one evening, 
for the exalted bore complained to Plebeian’s wife, "Fve been 
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grossly insulted. As I passed a group at a table I heard a 
fellow say he would give me fifty rupees if I would resign 
from the club. Fancy the cheek I I was furious."' 

**1 don't blame you/' replied Plebeian's wife. ''Hold out 
for a hundred. You'll get it." 

And yet Plebeian cannot help being a bore. The fact is, he 
is bored with himself and can only escape his boredom by 
inflicting it on others. Being a devout reader of the Gita he 
sticks to his svadbarma. He bears no one any malice and if 
he finds fault with every one. it is because he is afflicted with 
an inverted sight which sees things upside down. He criticises 
most those whom he loves best. He is indulgent to strangers 
and bitter against his own folk. He bores no one so much as 
those whom he is most anxious to please. When he takes 
a friend to pictures hLs running commentary makes it almost 
impossible for his companion to enjoy the picture. He was 
blissfully unaware of it until the other day when he invited 
a charming lady to see a movie. Unfortunately, she happened 
to be intelligent too — a rather unusual combination. 

"I am willing to come with you," she said with a smile, 
'"provided you first listen to this story." 

"What's it?" asked Plebeian. 

"Listen. Mark Twain was once invited by a rich American 
lady to her box at the Metropolitan Opera House to hear 
Aida, a favourite of the humorist's. All through the perfor¬ 
mance his hostess talked so much that no one could follow 
the music. As the last curtain descended she turned to Mark 
Twain and said effusively, 'Dear Mr Clemens, I hope you can 
join us next Thursday evening. The opera is Tosca, and I 
know you'll enjoy it.' 

" 'I'll be delighted,' replied Mark Twain, ‘I've never heard 
you in that.'" 

'That evening Plebeian did not open his mouth at the cinema. 
He never felt so bored in his life. Since then he dreads like 
hell women who are both pretty and intelligent. Fortunately 
they are so rare. 
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But though the readers will have a much-deserved respite, 
Plebeian wifi miss treading on others’ toes. He must, however, 
gratefully confess that his readers on the whole have been 
indulgent of his follies. Only now and then a pompous some¬ 
body gets irate when he happens to recognise his own image 
in some anecdote. Such a one caught hold of Plebeian at a 
garden party the other day. 

“So you made fun of me last week,” he said trying to smile. 
"You may think you’re being clever, but had you an iota of 
literary sense you would know that what you write is stinking 
bad art.” 

“If your eminence,” replied Plebeian, “were a better work 
of Nature, your reflection in my column would not make such 
a bad work of art.” 

14 July 1951. 





